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REMINISCENCES  OF  SALEM. 


The  glory  of  a  city  is  its  people.  Palaces  and  temples  are  con- 
sumed by  conflagrations,  or  moulder  away  by  time  :  but  the  deeds 
of  great  men  last  forever.  Genius  lights  a  fire  on  earth  which  is 
never  extinguished.  The  ingenious  man  dies,  but  his  mind  lives^ 
not  only  in  another  world,  but  here,  in  the  record  of  its  labors  and 
achievements, — and,  his  memory  is  treasured  by  all  kindred  spirits, 
and  revered  by  all  who  have  profited  by  his  works.  Salem  may  be 
washed  away  by  the  sea ;  but  the  labors  of  Bowditch  will  be  found 
in  every  vessel  that  sweeps  over  its  surface.  "Worcester  may  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers  ;  but  many  a  soul  confesses  him,  on  earth,  as 
the  means  of  its  salvation,  and  a  great  multitude  of  redeemed  spirits 
will  hail  him  in  a  future  existence,  with  reverential  joy,  as  their  spir- 
itual father. 

The  enlightened  mind  of  a  good  man,  when  he  dies  to  the  world, 
leaves,  like  the  setting  sun,  a  long  train  of  light  and  glory,  which 
serves  both  to  console  the  afflicted,  and  to  mark  out  the  true  path  for 
those  who  come  after.  Virtue  never  lives  in  vain.  However  it  may 
be  disregarded  by  the  many  among  whom  shines  its  feeble,  but  clear 
beam,  yet,  when  that  light  is  extinguished,  all  join  in  attestations  to 
its  worth, — all  assemble  to  scatter  flowers  upon  its  sepulchre.  The 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  is  immortal ! 

And  where  may  be  found  more  numerous  memorials  of  great 
men,  than  in  Salem  ?  The  works  of  many  of  them  are  conspicuous 
in  the  libraries  of  the  learned  :  the  deeds  of  many  are  inscribed  in 
the  public  records  of  our  State  and  country.  Whether  as  states- 
men, orators,  philosophers,  warriors,  lawyers,  physicians,  divines, 
merchants,  or  navigators,  the  world  acknowledges  their  merits  and 
unites  in  their  praises.    1  do  not  believe  that  any  city,  of  equal  pop- 
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ulation,  ever  produced,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  so  many  men 
worthy  to  be  remembered  ;  so  many,  whom  succeeding  generations 
may  remember  for  good — for  benefits  received.  And  this  is  true 
honor  to  a  city.  The  slaughterers  of  mankind — the  desolators  of 
cities — may,  for  a  while,  excite  the  wonder  of  "  stupid  starers,"  and 
receive  their  "  loud  huzzas."  But,  time  and  improvement  correct 
such  vitiated  taste  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  nations  can  find  com- 
paratively few  to  do  them  honor — many  to  denounce.  The  last 
spectacle  afforded  of  this  great  moral  reform  of  vitiated  public  opinion, 
was  the  chief  of  the  men  of  blood,  musing  in  his  island  abode,  on 
the  illusions  of  glory  !  That  was  a  lesson  which  the  world  has 
not  forgotten,  and  will  not  forget  for  centuries  to  come.  The  end 
of  the  greatest  martial  success  and  of  sanguinary  glory,  a  rock,  in 
the  sea  ! — and  the  last  tones  of  the  voice  which  shook  the  world, 
remonstrating  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  eatables  and 
drinkables  ! 

.  Verily,  such  sort  of  glory  is  a  soap-bubble  :  gorgeous,  so  long  as 
the  sun  shines  iipon  it,  but  an  empty  show,  of  only  momentary  ex- 
istence,— "  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal."  When  we  honor 
warlike  deeds,  let  them  be  performed  by  defenders  of  their  country, 
or  assertors  of  her  violated  rights.  The  soldier  is  her  avenger  ;  and 
if  he  performs  his  duty  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  then  lays  down 
his  arms  to  be  again  a  peaceful  citizen,  he  deserves  the  applause  of 
his  countrymen.  But  the  soldier  of  conquest,  wars  against  the 
liberty  of  his  country  ;  and  every  inch  of  territory  snatched 
from  the  enemy,  leavens  the  whole  mass  of  affiliated  States. 
They  puff  up  with  fermentation,  and  grow  rancorous  with  acidity. 
The  love  of  conquest  is  the  first  appearance  of  gangrene  in  a  free 
State, — the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Salem  have  been  men  of  peace  : 
benefactors  of  their  kind,  not  their  destroyers.  I  recall  to  memory 
the  grave*  faces  I  used  there  to  see  and  venerate  in  my  youth. 
They  come  up  before  me  like  the  ghost  of  Samuel  to  Saul. 

I  behold  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of  energetic  and  rapid  motion. " 
His  white  wig  denotes  one  of  a  learned  profession  ;  his  gold-headed 
cane  indicates  that  he  is  a  pedestrian  ;  his  vivacious  manner,  that  he 
is  conteuted.  There  are  some  seams  of  care  on  his  benevolent 
countenance, — a  few  traces  of  grief,  dried  up, — a  little  tremulous- 
ness  of  the  voice,  as  he  speaks  of  the  past ;  but  his  whole  visage  be- 
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tokens  an  unshaken  confidence  in  himself,  and  in  the  hope  that  has 
enlightened  his  life.  I  remember  him  well, and  gratefully.  .He has 
stood  by  my  bed-side  when  life  was  threatened  by  fever,  and  his 
voice  spoke  hope  and  comfort  when  shadows  descended  upon  the 
future.  That  ancient  man  lived  to  one  hundred  years  old — eminent 
as  a  physician,  and  venerated  and  beloved  as  a  man.  The  name  of 
Holyoke  is  the  public  property  of  Salem,  and  will  be  treasured  so 
long  as  virtue  and  industry  are  respected. 

I  am  seated  in  a  church,  and  a  tall  and  enthusiastic  preacher  is 
delivering  his  farewell  sermon  to  a  numerous  society.  There  are 
sighs,  tears,  and  groans  all  around  me.  The  preacher  labors  as  if 
the  very  judgment  day  was  at  hand.  Earnest  and  enthusiastic,  he 
is  also  eloquent :  he  feels  himself,  and  his  hearers  catch  his  sensi- 
bility. The  society  to  whom  he  ministers  are  divided  ;  and,  stung 
by  what  he  considers  the  ingratitude  of  the  majority,  he  parts  from 
them  with  bitterness,  mingled  with  love, — with  pity,  giving  way  to 
indignation.  He  departs,  followed  by  a  faithful  few,  and  in  a  short 
time  resumes  his  pastoral  care  at  another  temple  of  Calvinistic  wor- 
ship. 

But,  in  the  old  house,  one  succeeds  him  whose  countenance  beams 
with  afFectionate  solicitude — whose  eyes  express  the  meekness  and 
mildness  of  the  V  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,'1 — whose  eloquence  is 
as  the  evening  dew,  gentle  and  fructifying; — his  mind  trained 
in  the  school  of  argument,  and  enriched  with  the  lore  of  ages. 
Learned,  mild,  persuasive,  no  pastor  ever  held  more  securely  the 
affections  of  his  people,  nor  won  more  fully  their  confidence  in  his 
doctrines.  He  spoke  as  if  he  was  himself  firmly  persuaded  of  their 
truth — and  this,  alone,  often  subdues  the  doubting.  But,  wheth- 
er his  'theology  was  sound  or  not,  his  life  was  the  Christian's. 
Worcester i  if  forgotten  in  Salem,  is  well  known  in  heaven ! 
There,  among  the  many  seals  of  his  ministry,  the  gentle  affections 
of  his  spirit  may  luxuriate,  and  the  fervor  of  his  piety  gather  fresh 
ardor  from  the  approving  smile  of  his  Master. 

I  could  also  speak  of  Prince,  the  philosopher ;  Barnard,  the  con- 
scientious, and  Bendy,  the  ecceentric  ;  of  Bolles,  the  fervid  and 
persuasive,  who  established  the  Baptists  in  Salem, — all  remarkable 
men,  of  superior  ability  ;  but  to  speak  of  them  as  they  deserve, 
would  require  a  volume. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  the  great  men  of  Salem,  in  the  temple 
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of  Law.  I  remember  no  lawyers  of  distinction,  until  the  time  of 
Prescott  and  Putnam.  There  were  many  such,  but  I  was  too  young 
to  know  them,  or  to  comprehend  their  merit.  The  two  I  have  just 
named,  I  knew  ;  and  have  heard  both  in  trials  where  the  interest 
was  intense.  In  both,  the  same  virtue  was  conspicuous, — in- 
tegrity. Both  seemed  to  consider  truth  as  the  choicest  jewel  of  the 
lawyer.  There  was  no  attempt  to  deceive  nor  to  delude.  The  true 
merits  of  a  case  were  fairly  stated  and  most  eloquently  urged.  Both 
were  men  of  spirit,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor;  and  both  had  the 
blood  of  heroism  flowing  in  their  veins.  They  were  remarkable, 
also,  for  suavity  of  manners,  for  gentlemanly  condescension,  for 
generous  forbearance.  Both  were  spared  to  a  good  old  age,  as  if 
to  show  how  great  men  may  be  and  not  lose  their  modesty. 
How  amiable,  and  yet  how  resolute  !  How  cheerful,  and  yet  how 
•unaffectedly  pious!  I  have  seen  both  of  them  in  command  of 
the  Salem  regiment  of  militia,  urging  refractory  steeds  over  the 
resounding  field — showing  that  they  minded  the  gallant  stock  from 
whence  they  sprang.  If  I  was  called  upon  to  name  two  men, 
who,  holding  great  power  and  influence,  exerted  both  most  suc- 
cessfully for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men  and  the  honor  of  God, 
I  would  name  Prescott  and  Putnam. 

There  was  another  eminent  lawyer,  and  most  pure-hearted  man, 
whom  I  knew,  as  a  student  for  a  short  time  in  his  office,  and  after- 
wards by  his  increasing  fame.  He  has  recently  deceased,  univer- 
sally lamented.  I  allude  to  the  Hon.  John  Pickering,  LL.  D.  The 
same  amiability  and  integrity  remarkable  in  the  two  last  named  law- 
yers, were  conspicuous  in  him  also.  The  nucleus  of  character  in 
all  of  them  was  the  same  : — it  was  truth.  I  do  not  mean  truth  in 
its  common,  limited  acceptation  merely  ;  but  that  ingrained  bright- 
ness and  magnanimity  of  soul,  which  constitutes  the  highest  order  of 
moral  grandeur — which  makes  a  man  incapable  of  deceit  or  of  a 
mean  action,  and  brings  him  nearest  to  the  throne  of  that  God 
whose  foundation  is  unadulterated  truth. 

When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  accompanied  my  fath- 
er in  a  pedestrian  visit  to  Beverly.  We  returned  late  at  night.  As 
we  came  up  the  road  leading  to  the  Common  from  Beverly  bridge, 
there  was  a  light  gleaming  from  a  window,  whose  shutters  were 
partly  closed.  As  we  passed  the  window,  the  pale  and  thoughtful 
face  of  a  student  was  visible,  poring  over  an  open  volume.    All  oth- 
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er  lights  in  the  neighborhood  were  extinguished.  Said  my  father 
"  Look  there  :  that  light  may  be  seen  every  night  in  that  room,  until 
after  twelve  o'clock !  Now,  mark  me,  my  son  :  that  student  will  be 
a  great  man.  Such  unremitting  labor  will,  one  day,  produce  a  noble 
crop.  You  will,  I  hope,  live  to  see  the  reward  of  such  devotedness 
to  his  profession  and  his  duty."  My  father  was  right.  I  did  live 
to  see  it.  The  reward  was  most  glorious.  That  student  was  the 
late  Justice  Story. 

From  this  pinnacle  of  honorable  distinction,  let  us  pass  to  a  char- 
acter of  humble  virtue.  There  was  a  man  whom  my  grandfather 
took  into  his  family,  when  a  boy.  In  that  family  he  grew  to  man- 
hood. Mild,  modest,  faithful,  all  loved  who  knew  him.  After  my 
grandfather's  death,  he  came  to  live  with  my  father.  Here  the  same 
fidelity  was  remarkable.  It  extended  not  only  over  all  the  business 
with  which  he  was  entrusted,  but  to  the  children  of  his  patron. 
Many  a  word  of  excellent  advice  did  he  give  me  :  many  a  time  has 
he  interposed  to  shield  me  from  punishment.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
most  tender-hearted  man  I  ever  knew  ; — so  -full  of  the  milk  of  'kind- 
ness, that  he  could  believe  in  no  religious  faith  but  universal  salva- 
tion. He  felt  that  he  could  forgive  every  offence  against  himself, 
and  he  believed  that  the  Deity  was  infinitely  more  benevolent  than 
himself.  The  good  man  had  his  trials  and  sorrows  ;  but  they  could 
never  disturb  his  confidence  in  God.  "  It  is  all  right"  was  his 
constant  expression.  He  grew  old  in  years  and  in  virtues.  Infir- 
mities of  age  came  upon  him.  He  felt  that  his  end  was  nigh.  One 
day,  while  on  an  errand,  he  became  unusually  indisposed.  With 
faltering  steps  he  went  into  the  burying  ground,  and,  reaching  the 
tomb  of  his  early  friend  and  patron,  he  stretched  himself  out  on  the 
stone  that  covered  his  remains,  and  died  !  It  is  writ,  "  Be  ye  faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  everlasting  life." 
Chandler  wears  that  crown  in  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  as  the  re- 
ward of  fidelity. 

Speaking  of  benevolent  individuals,  I  cannot  forget  the  late  Capt. 
George  Crowninshield.  Boys,  of  my  time,  were  often  entertained 
with  glowing  accounts  of  his  intrepidity  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
I  believe  I  remember  at  least  a  dozen  persons  rescued  from  immi- 
nent and  deadly  peril,  by  his  timely  aid.  He  seemed  to  live  to  do 
good  on  great  occasions,  and  such  frequently  occurred.  Hardly  a 
month  passed  but  we  heard  of  some  gallant  act  of  Captain  George. 
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On  several  occasions,  he  left  his  bed  at  midnight,  at  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress, and  interposed,  successfully,  at  the  rescue.  At  one  time,  he 
snatches  a  drowning  woman  from  the  deep  :  at  another,  relieves  a 
dozen  men  from  a  watery  grave.  They  had  landed,  at  low 
water,  on  a  rock  called  "  Misery,"  in  Salem  harbor;  and,  in- 
tent on  enjoyment,  did  not  perceive  that  the  advancing  tide  had  come 
between  them  and  their  boat.  None  of  them  could  swim,  and  the 
water  was  already  too  deep  to  allow  them  to  wade  to  their  boat. 
The  rock  on  which  they  were,  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  many  feet, 
at  high  water.  Death  seemed  inevitable.  As  they  clung  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  rock,  to  protract,  as  long  as  possible,  their  lives, 
Captain  George  happened  to  see  them  from  his  store,  as  he  was  run- 
ning over  the  harbor  with  a  spy-glass.  Instantly  comprehending 
their  danger,  he  ran  out,  jumped  into  his  boat,  summoned  a  few  oth- 
ers to  the  rescue,  and  all  the  poor  drowning  creatures  were  saved 
— the  water  having  already  risen  to  their  breasts.  This  most  gal- 
lant and  generous  man  died  suddenly,  universally  regretted.  He 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  bluff,  warm-hearted,  chivalrous  seaman. 
He  was,  also,  a  man  of  sound  understanding  ;  of  lively  fancy, 
and  of  excellent  taste  ; — a  friend  of  his  country,  show'mg  his  pat- 
riotism by  actions,  more  than  by  the  tongue.  It  will  be  happy  for 
Salem  if  she  looks  upon  his  like  again.  < 

Let  me,  also,  remember  his  brother,  the  Hon.  B.  W.  Crownin- 
shield.  Always  moderate,  just,  conciliatory,  honorable,  in  all  things, 
he  rose  to  a  distinguished  station  in  the  government  of  his  country. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  its 
officers  and  the  gratitude  of  the  seamen.  That  his  virtues  were  real, 
is  proved  by  the  remarkable  moral  beauty  of  his  old  age — preserv- 
ing his  intellect  unimpaired,  by  a  youth  of  temperance  and  industry  ; 
and  even  growing  brighter  by  time ;  and  presenting  to  the  youth  of 
our  country  a  noble  pattern  of  faithfulness  in  the  cause  of  that 
country  ;  of  sound  morality,  and  honorable  and  manly  dealing  in  all. 
the  transactions  of  life.  Long  may  he  yet  be  spared,  and  peaceful 
and  happy  be  his  departure  ! — his  memory,  a  theme  of  admired  con- 
versation to  the  juniors  of  his  native  town,  and  his  example  the -stan- 
dard of  youthful  ambition. 

It  is  not  yet  sunrise  :  but  there  is  a  man  of  business,  walking  in 
front  of  the  post  office,  his  hands  full  of  letters  and  his  countenance 


expressing  care  and  anxious  meditation.  But,  his  step  is  firm  and 
elastic,  and  every  movement  denotes  energy  and  decision.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  country.  Born  in  hum- 
ble life,  his  youth  displayed  extraordinary  ability,  and  an  invincible 
propensity  for  trade.  He  began  business  by  some  small  adventures, 
and  as  his  gains  increased,  purchased  a  vessel  and  became  a  mer- 
chant. Success,  the  most  extraordinary,  attended  his  enterprise. 
Where  other  merchants  lost  money,  in  the  same  voyages  he  made  it. 
In  a  few  years  he  was  worth  millions.  Yet,  there  was  no  change  in 
his  plain  and  sincere  manners.  Wealth  did  not  make  him  proud, 
nor  overbearing,  nor  ambitious.  Public  honors  were  often  offered, 
but  declined.  Some  were  forced  upon  him.  But  neither  wealth  nor 
honors  could  change  the  man  or  corrupt  the  patriot.  No  man  suf- 
fered more  severely  the  consequences  of  war  than  he.  His  vessels 
were  captured  by  the  enemy.  Loss  succeeded  to  loss.  But  his  con- 
stant reply  was,  when  taunted  by  the  opponents  of  the  war,  "  Never 
more  prosperous  /"  That  was  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  rising  supe- 
rior to  all  sordid  considerations.  So  long  as  the  rights  and  interests 
of  his  country  were  defended,  he  forgot  his  own  interests.  He  wil- 
lingly suffered  losses — he  shrank  not  even  from  poverty,  if  the  hon- 
or of  the  United  States  was  preserved  untarnished.  He  submitted  to 
insult,  reproaches,  ridicule,  with  entire  equanimity,  knowing  that 
time  would  show  who  were  right.  And,  he  lived  to  see  his  opinions 
justified  ;  to  hear  the  applause  of  all  patriotic  hearts,  and  to  die  uni- 
versally regretted.  The  name  of  William  Gray,  the  patriot  mer- 
chant, will  ever  be  an  illustrious  example. 

I.  remember  another  distinguished  merchant,  whose  opinions  were 
of  like  decided  character.  By  the  same  indomitable  perseverance 
and  industry,  he  also  amassed  great  wealth.  His  resolution  was  un- 
conquerable. In  the  decline  of  life  he  was  afflicted  with  epileptic 
fits.  Without  any  warning,  he  would  be  seized  with  a  suspension 
of  his  faculties.  On  one  occasion,  while  discussing  a  question  of 
insurance,  where  his  own  opinion  differed  from  the  majority,  confi- 
dent that  he  was  correct,  he  entered  into  the  argument  with  great 
zeal ;  and  while  speaking,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  which  rendered 
him  speechless.  He  revived  gradually,  and  looking  about,  saw  the 
merchants  who  had  been  listening  to  him,  standing  around,  some 
proposing  to  call  a  carriage,  some  a  physician.  44  Sit  down,  gentle- 
men !"  said  he  ;  "  All  take  seats,  if  you  please.    There  !  now  we 
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will  resume  the  argument !"  The  presence  Qjf  death  itself,  could 
not  subdue  or  tame  his  unconquerable  spirit. 

There  was  another  most  amiable  merchant,  whom  1  knew  in  my 
youth.  I  think  he  was  the  most  fortunate  man  in  Salem.  Every 
enterprise  he  engaged  in,  succeeded.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
unassuming  deportment.  One  day,  when  a  boy,  I  was  fishing  upon 
his  wharf,  and  in  some  hours  had  caught  nothing.  Walking  down 
the  wharf  from  his  store,  he  came  up  to  me  and  inquired,  "  What 
luck  ?"  "  None  at  all,  sir,"  was  my  reply.  He  mused  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then,  walking  a  few  feet  from  where  I  stood,  he  said, 
"  Suppose  you  throw  your  line  in  here.  I  do  n't  know  that  there  are 
any  fish  here ;  but  let  us  see  if  my  luck  is  better  than  yours."  I 
threw  in,  and  instantly  feeling  a  strong  bite,  pulled  up  a  frost.  Jisk, 
weighing  over  two  pounds.  "  John,"  said  he,  "  I  must  have  that 
fish  !  How  much  will  you  take  for  him  ?"  I  thought  I  named  a 
good  price  when  I  said  "  six  cents."  Pulling  out  half  a  dollar, 
"  Take  that,"  said  he  ;  "  It  is  a  fine  fish,  and  worth,  to  me,  all  the 
money.  The  same  4  good  luck,'  (as  it  is  called,)  attends  all  my  ope- 
rations :  I  happen  to  win,  when  others,  of  better  calculation,  lose. 
But  it  requires  much  more  care  and  trouble  to  keep  than  to  win.  Re- 
member that,  my  young  lad."  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  profited  very 
little  by  his  advice. 

When  some  shallow  people  say,  that  money  is  made  by  t£  good 
luck,"  they  do  not  look  far  enough  for  the  cause.  All  the  men  of 
wealth  I  knew  in  Salem,  made  their  fortunes  by  superior  talent  and 
constant  diligence.  The  same  talent  directed  to  any  other  object, 
would  have  made  them  successful  and  distinguished.  Like  many 
others  who  have  in  later  days  shed  a  lustre  on  Salem,  they  were 
men  of  genius  ;  which,  being  directed  to  trade,  produced  the  golden 
harvest  so  much  desired  and  so  seldom  gathered. 

The  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  a  remarkable  period  in  the 
history  of  Salem.  The  town  was  growing,  and  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood was  displayed  in  all  its  enterprises.  The  sea  was  its  mother, 
and  nursed  her  child  long  after  it  had  passed  the  infant  state.  The 
old  race  showed  their  origin.  They  had  something  of  the  roughness 
of  the  ocean  when  stirred  by  tempests,  but  also  its  placid  beauty 
when  lulled  into  a  calm.  And,  although  there  were  schools  of.tom- 
cod  and  dinners,  there  could  always  be  found,  in  deep  water,  hali- 
but of  the  largest  size,  and  now  and  then  a  grampus. 
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Among  the  distinguished  men  of  Salem,  I  would  not  omit  to  men- 
tion the  two  Pickmans — Benjamin  and  William — both  worthy  to  be 
eulogized  by  an  abler  pen  than  mine.  The  germ  of  character  in 
both  was  the  same — rectitude  and  benevolence.  Both  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  true  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  when  gentility  did  not 
consist  in  keeping  a  carriage,  nor  in  giving  extravagant  entertain- 
ments. Both  men  of  extensive  information  and  useful  talent.  In 
disputes  where  a  resort  to  the  law  was  inexpedient,  they  were  favor- 
ite arbitrators.  One  of  them  was  the  representative  of  his  town  and 
county,  and  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
other  was  known  for  his  retiring  modesty,  and  declined  public  hon- 
ors ;  but  he  won  greater  honor  in  the  hearts  of  many  grateful  peo- 
ple, who  had  occasion  to  rejoice  at  his  charitable  deeds. 

The  only  man  in  this  country  who  has  ever  been  in  Jeddo,  the 
capital  of  Japan,  was  a  Salemite, — one  of  those  men  who  are  won 
to  deeds  of  enterprise  by  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  them  ;  and 
he  looked  as  if  nothing  could  arrest  or  daunt  his  adventurous  spirit. 
I  think  he  was  the  most  lively  man,  in  disposition,  I  ever  knew  ; — 
always  in  good  humor,  always  the  life  of  the  social  circle.  He  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  universally  respected.  Had  he  lived  in  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  wrould  have  been  knighted  for  his  gallantry. 
I  speak  of  S.  G.  Derby. 

Of  the  same  enterprising  and  honorable  character  were  West, 
Barton,  and  Knight ;  Forrester,  Bodge,  and  the  Ornes — and  a  mul- 
titude of  others.  It  is  rare  no w  to  find  anywhere  even  one  of  the 
sort. of  men  who  built  up  Salem,  unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  place.  As  I  said  before,  they  were  a  peculiar  race  ;  and  the 
people  of  Salem  should  raise,  in  the  centre  of  their  Common,  a  pil- 
lar of  granite,  and  inscribe  upon  it,  in  letters  of  time-resisting  zinc, 
the  names  of  their  illustrious  dead. 

The  Salem  Artillery  was  the  best  company  of  artillery  in  the 
State.  And  I  think  the  two  finest  companies  [  ever  saw  of  infantry, 
were  the  Salem  Cadets  and  Salem  Light  Infantry.  They  were  rival 
companies,  and  both  attained  an  exact  discipline,  equal  to  regular 
trocps  in  service.  The  Cadets  used  to  assemble  at  the  Court  House, 
near  my  father's,  where  I  could  see  them  to  advantage.  They  wore 
a  scarlet  coat,  with  waistcoat  and  pantaloons  of  white.  The  rivalry 
between  the  companies  was  productive  of  good.  It  called  out  Hart, 
ihe  musician.    1  remember  when  he  began  to  practice  on  the  clar» 
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ionet.  As  the  shades  of  summer  evening  came  down,  and  his  daily 
labors  were  suspended,  Hart  would  seat  himself  on  the  top  of  a  shed, 
and  pour  through  the  clarionet  "  his  pensive  soul."  In  a  few  years, 
lie  became  the  finest  clarionet  player  in  the  country, — softest  in  tone, 
most  brilliant  in  execution.  His  taste  was  exquisite ;  and  I  have 
often  seen  bright  eyes  and  tender  hearts  overflowing  at  his  me- 
lodious and  melancholy  music.  Turner,  on  the  same  instrument, 
in  martial  strains,  and  in  music  requiring  rapidity  of  execution,  was 
the  best  performer  of  his. time. 

There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cliff,  a  white-smith — a  very 
ingenious  mechanic  ;  though  his  appearance,  was  not  very  prepos- 
sessing, and  not  at  all  indicative  of  genius.  He  came  to  my  fathers 
to  look  at  an  air-gun,  brought  by  my  uncle  Richard,  from  England. 
Within  a  week  after  he  had  .seen  it,  he  was  discharging  another, 
•  made  by  himself, — not  so  polished  as  the  pattern,  but  quite  equal  to 
it  in  all  other  respects.  This  native  talent  was  common  among  the 
mechanics  of  Salem.  Specimens  of  ingenuity  were  found  in  almost 
every  work-shop  ;  and  I  recollect  hearing  my  uncle  Hasket  say,  (and 
he  was  himself  a  very  ingenious  man,)  that  he  believed  there  was  no 
piece  of  mechanism,  however  complicated,  but  a  Salem  mechanic 
would  make  as  good,  and  very  likely  invent  an  improvement. 

No  Salem  man  as  old  as  myself,  can  have  forgotten  Constable 
Fabens.  With  only  one  arm,  he  yet  performed  an  arrest  with  aston- 
ishing dexterity.  His  strength  was  herculean.  Once  in  his  grasp, 
the  hold  could  not  be  broken.  I  saw  him  seize  an  offender  on  one 
occasion,  a  very  athletic  seaman,  who  made  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
escape  ;  but  the  grasp  of  Fabens  was  like  a  blacksmith's  vice — in- 
exorable. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  character,  was  William  Dean,  the  Quaker. 
Were  I  to  enlarge  on  the  virtues  of  Dean,  I  should  only  be  describ- 
ing those  of  all  his  sect.  All  the  Quakers  of  Salem  and  Danvers, 
were  of  uniform  character — amiable,  peaceable  and  excellent  people. 
Their  religious  belief  and  mode  of  worship  are  peculiar;  but,  if  it  is 
correct  to  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruit,  I  must  say  that  the  Quakers  have 
seemed  to  me  to  act  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  of 
"  good  will  to  man."  They  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  John  than  of 
Peter  :  but  John  was  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 

There  was  an  originality  even  in  the  amusements  of  Salem.  The 
anniversary  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  celebrated  with  great 
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pomp.  The  members  (men  who  had  been  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,)  appeared  in  the  gorgeous  dresses  and  costume  of  the  East. 
The  procession  looked  like  an  East  Indian  army,  returning  in  tri- 
umph. The  boy  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  selected  to  personate 
a  native  Indian  of  high  caste,  seated  in  his  palankin,  and  borne  aloft 
by  four  blacks,  turbaned  and  mustachioed,  was  viewed  with  awe  for 
a  year  after  by  his  companions.  Celebrations  of  this  kind  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  made  the  trade,  which  built  up 
Salem,  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  rising  generation.  The  spirit  of  ad- 
venture could  not  languish  while  its  trophies  were  annually  displayed 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  people.  The  "  Father"  of  that  trade 
was  the  senior  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  the  "Grand  Turk"  the 
Jirst  vessel  which  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perhaps  that  • 
is  the  reason  why  his  eldest  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  has  so 
much  of  hope  in  his  composition — never  having  despaired  of  himself , 
although  sometimes  given  over  by  men  less  sanguine  ! 

Time  would  fail  me  if  I  named  a  moiety  of  the  illustrious  band 
which  rises  before  my  memory,  though  it  would  be  pleasing  to  me 
to  recount  the  excellences  of  the  distinguished  men  of  a  town  in 
whose  honor  I  delight.  The  subject  seems  almost  inexhaustible. 
Like  Earl  Percy,  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  I  cannot  speak  of 
one,  but  there  comes  before  my  memory's  eye,  M  fifty  more  as  good 
as  he." 

But,  the  Ladies  of  Salem  :  I  am  astonished  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned them  before  ! — that  I  was  capable  of  passing  them  by  so- 
long.  Before  I  was  seventeen  years  old,  I  had  been  in  love 
four  times  ! — and,  had  I  not  left  the  town  at  this  time,  there  is  no 
saying  to  what  extent  I  should  have  been  subdued  by  their 
charms.  The  air  of  Salem  is  remarkably  favorable  to  female  beau- 
ty. In  no  place,  of  equal  size,  can  there  be  found  fairer  specimens 
of  the  various  kinds  of  feminine  attraction  ;  from  the  graceful  and 
pensive  Grecian,  to  the  voluptuous  developement  of  the  Eno-lish 
race  :  all  the  intermediate  degrees  are  to  be  found  at  Salem.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  my  day ;  and  I  now  perceive  that  the  daughters 
have  not  degenerated.  The  very  loveliest  woman  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  was  born  in  Salem.  She  was  the  belle  of  her  time  ;  and 
would  have  been  the  belle  of  any  time,  or  any  country.  She  was 
tall  and  dark;  of  admirable  proportions  ;  and  her  eyes  ! — wherever 
she  looked,  she  enveloped  the  object  in  a  circle  of  light.  -  Her  mind 
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was  of  the  same  beauty  as  her  person.  In  the  largest  room,  filled 
with  company,  she  could  always  be  discovered,  by  a  throng  of 
admirers  around  her.  I  was  very  young  ;  but  I  really  believe  the 
first  emotion  of  poetry  I  ever  felt,  was  .kindled  by  her  enchanting 
smiles.  It  made  my  heart  "  collapse,"  although  I  smothered  an 
explosion. 

At  the  time  the  lady  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  was  so  much 
admired,  there  were  many  others  nearly  as  beautiful,  and,  to  the 
taste  of  some,  superior  in  loveliness, — not  so  dazzling,  yet  more  al- 
luring :  exhibiting  that  retiring  grace  which  makes  the  violet  nearly 
as  much  esteemed  as  the  rose.  In  memory,  I  run  over  the  line  of 
beautiful  women  arrayed  round  the  parlor,  or  ball  room,  and  the 
graceful  movements  of  the  sylphs  of  the  dance. 

I  said  I  left  Salem  at  the  age  of  sixteen  :  and  nowr  when  I  call  up 
before  my  mind's  eye,  the  beautiful  creatures  I  left  behind,  I  won- 
der I  was  got  out  of  Salem  at  all.  Certainly,  it  could  not  have  been 
done  two  years  later  ! 

But,  the  ladies  of  Salem  were,  and  are,  not  only  famed  for  their 
beauty,  but  for  their  talents  and  virtues :  for  their  fidelity  and 
prudence  as  wives.  Wherever  you  go,  over  the  U.  States,  if  there 
is  a  lady  in  the  place  remarkable  for  her  loveliness  or  talent,  or  for 
caring  for  her  husband's  interest  and  honor,  in  all  probability  she 
came  from  Salem  !  Yes :  their  u  fame  hath  gone  out  into  all 
lands,"  and  all  coincide  in  paying  deference  to  their  charms. 

From  the  ladies,  let  us  pass  to  the  seamen, — their  devoted  admi- 
rers. Where  shall  be  found  seamen  of  superior  enterprise,  hardi- 
hood, courage,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  ?  The  qualities  that 
built  up  the  town,  are  still  to  be  found,  anywhere,  among  the  popu- 
lation. In  our  ships  of  war,  amidst  the  smoke  of  battle,  the  honor 
of  Salem  gleamed  forth  triumphantly.  A  Salem  hand  replaced  the 
flag  of  our  country,  when  shot  away  by  the  enemy.  A  Salem  foot 
first  alighted  on  his  deck,  when,  after  another  sanguinary  contest, 
the  order  was  given  to  "  board."  The  order-  given  ?  In  one  in- 
stance, the  boarding  preceded  the  order  :  a  Salem  tar  showed  it 
could  be  done,  by  leaping  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Ah  !.. 
Lang  !  I  knew  you ;  and  was  not  surprised  when  I  heard  of  your 
most  gallant  action. 

By  a  generous  seaman  I  was  saved  from  drowning,  as  I  was  strug- 
gling alone,  and,  as  I  supposed,  out  of  hearing,  in  one  of  the  most 
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retired  places  near  Derby  wharf.  By  another,  I  was  saved  from 
being  crushed  to  death,  by  a  falling  bale.  By  another,  was  dragged 
out  from  between  a  floating  raft  of  spars,  just  as  they  were  about  to 
close  over  me  forever.  Indeed,  most  of  the  good  I  ever  received  in 
my  youth,  came  from  sea-faring  men.  I  never  see  a  blue-jacket, 
without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  ;  not  only  for  their  services  to  me, 
but  for  their  generous  services  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  May 
a  grateful  country  perceive  and  own  their  merits,  and  make  their  de- 
clining years  peaceful  and  happy. 

My  friends  and  townsmen  !  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your 
forbearance  and  patience.  I  must  bid  you  adieu  :  thanking  you  for 
listening  to  me,  with  so  much  candor  and  kindness.  If  prayers  can 
avail  for  your  continued  prosperity,  you  have  mine.  May  your  pro- 
gress in  all  that  makes  a  thriving  city,  bo  sure  and  steadfast  and 
rapid.  And,  wherever  I  may  be,  when  the  end  which  happens 
to  all  men,  comes  to  me  ; — you  may  be  certain,  that  I  shall  remem- 
ber the  home  of  my  youth,  last :  "  Moriens  reminisitur  Argos."  I 
hope  to  live  ;  to  see  your  back-bay  a  great  naval  depot :  filled  with 
the  vessels  of  the  U.  States.  Your  harbor  and  wharves  waving  with 
"stars  and  stripes."  To  hear,  at  Salem,  the  roar  of  descending  wa- 
ter, as  it  turns,  the  wheels  of  a  row  of  factories.  To  see  the  cotton 
and  woollen  and  duck  manufactories,  of  Salem,  filling  the  market ; 
and  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled.  To  know  that  the  same  sober- 
ness, honor,  patriotism,  and  piety,  which  distinguished  the  old  race, 
are  still  more  conspicuous  in  their  descendants.  May  Heaven  ex- 
tend its  shield  over  you,  bless  all  your  labors  ;  and  ma,ke  you  a  name 
and  a  praise,  throughout  all  lands.  So  that,  proof  of  having  been 
born  in  Salem,  may  be  a  passport  into  the  confidence  of  honest  men 
all  over  the  world.  As  well  as  into  the  hearts  of  that  better  sex, 
whose  applause  is  the  best  incentive  to  all  manly  excellence. 
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ADDEESS. 


We  are  assembled  to-clay  to  commemorate  the  founding 
of  a  great  State  :  and  to  recall  the  names,  the  characters, 
the  deeds  of  the  men  who  founded  it ;  men  to  whom  the 
words  of  Bacon  may  be  fitly  applied  :  "The  true  marshal- 
ling of  the  degrees  of  honor  are  these  :  In  the  first  place 
are  conditores  imperiormn,  the  founders  of  States  and 
Commonwealths."  They  are  entitled  also  to  other  de- 
grees of  honor  named  by  Bacon,  for  they  were  not  merely 
the  founders  of  a  State,  but  fathers  of  their  country,  who 
long  reigned  justly,  making  the  times  good  wherein  they 
lived,  and  lawgivers,  governing  by  their  ordinances  after 
they  were  gone.  * •  ; 

The  landing  here  two  hundred  ancl. fifty  years  ago  was- 
the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. To  say  that  it  was  an  event  momentous  in 
its  consequences  to  England  and  America,  would  be  to 
apply  terms  equally  applicable  to  all  successful  coloniza- 
tion by  the  children  of  the  mother  country.  But  the 
planting  of  this  Colony  had  a  significance  peculiar  to 
itself,  for  it  was  intimately  connected  wTith  and  a  part  of 
that  great  national  movement,  of  that  great  change  in  the 
life  and  government  of  the  English  people  then  just  be- 
ginning. To  restore  to  Englishmen  their  civil  liberties, 
to  establish  the  risrht  of  the  English  nonconformist  to 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
l  (3) 
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were  the  motives  which  led  alike  to  the  Great  "Rebellion 
and  to  the  colonization  of  Massachusetts.  Both  were 
parts  of  the  great  Puritan  work.  The  leaders  of  both 
movements  were  Puritans,  not  the  Puritans  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  Cromwell,  but  Puritans  as  they  stood 
in  1G28,  not  then  pledged  to  separate  from  the  national 
church,  but  to  purge  and  purify  it  by  the  aid  of  political 
forces,  under  the  existing  forms  of  government.  That 
determined  band  of  statesmen  who  passed  the  Petition  of 
Eight  in  the  parliament  of  1G28,  and  that  no  less  deter- 
mined band  who  planned  and  established  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  were  co-workers,  friends  and  brothers  embarked 
in  the  same  cause,  and  struggling  in  different  paths  to 
accomplish  the  same  ends.  The  one  by  wisdom  in  counsel 
and  parliament,  and  if  necessary  by  their  swords  in  the 
field,  intended  to  bring  back  to  England  the  reign  of 
order,  liberty,  and  law  ;  the  other  to  found  another  and  a 
new  England  beyond  the  sea,  where  they  and  those  who 
agreed  with  them  might  rest  secure,  and  in  which  sacred 
asylum  their  brethren  in  England  might  find  refuge  if  the 
cause  there  was  hopeless  or  went  out  in  fire  and  blood. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace,  did  time  allow,  the  ties 
of  lineage,  of  personal  love  and  friendship,  the  bonds  of 
common  interests,  civil  and  religious,  the  identity  of 
views,  purposes,  and  aims  which  united  the  Puritan 
leaders  who  came  over,  and  those  who  remained  to  do 
their  work  in  England,  and  made  the  cause  of  one  the 
cause  of  both.  As  the  struggle  widened  and  deepened, 
the  cause  of  one  was  not  always  the  cause  of  the  other; 
the  infant  Colony  had  peculiar  interests  to  be  guarded  and 
maintained  at  every  cost ;  the  progress  of  the  civil  war 
raised  new  leaders,  educated  in  a  new  school,  and  issues 
never  dreamed  of  in  1G2S  were  to  be  met  in  England; 
but  at  the  outset  they  were  banded  together  for  a  common 


purpose,  and  by  concert  of  action  in  different  fields  they 
both  sought  to  give  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  their 
countrymen. 

The  influences  which  led  to  this  great  crisis  in  the 
history  of  England,  and  produced  that  lofty  type  of  char- 
acter, and  that  noble  elevation  of  thought,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Puritan  leaders  of  that  day,  cannot  fail  to 
enlist  the  attention  and  engage  the  study  of  all  who  would 
understand  the  period.  A  brief  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  most  important,  may  assist  us  at  this  moment. 

During  the  century  which  had  passed  between  the  fall 
of  AVoolsey  in  1529  and  the  embarkation  of  Endicott  in 
1628,  the  human  mind  had  made  wonderful  progress.  It 
was  a  century  of  change,  in  which  old  things  had  passed 
away  and  all  things  had  become  new;  yet  at  its  close  the 
English  kings  still  claimed  the  right  to  tax  without  par- 
liament, and  to  persecute  for  heresy  and  nonconformity. 
The  England  of  1529,  and  of  the  stormy  years  that  fol- 
lowed, was  still  Catholic  P^ngland.  All  the  safeguards  of 
constitutional  freedom  were  swept  away  under  Thomas 
Cromwell.  The  right  to  tax,  to  imprison,  to  execute,  at 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  was  claimed  and  exercised 
almost  without  dispute.  The  powers  of  parliament, 
recognized  and  established  under  the  Plantagenet  and 
Lancastrian  kings,  were  substantially  extinguished  under 
the  first  Tudors.  The  hopes  of  the  new  learning,  with 
its  schemes  of  social,  religious,  and  political  reform,  which 
had  begun  to  illumine  England,  fell  before  the  fierce  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  seemed  to  go  out  in  darkness  on  the 
scaffold  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  the  very  violence 
with  which  the  kingly  power  asserted  itself  may  be  in 
part  explained  by  the  great  questions  with  which  it  Avas 
confronted,  and  by  the  new  spirit  that  was  abroad.  For 
great  elements  were  at  work. 
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In  1526,  the  first  copies  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament 
appeared  in  London,  and  within  ten  years  the  whole 
Bible  translated  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  people. . 
It  was  a  new  revelation  to  the  general  mind  of  England, 
and  was  read,  studied  and  committed  to  memory,  as  it 
never  had  been  before.  It  was  not  merely  read,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  royal  injunction,  it  was  expounded  and  ex- 
plained in  the  pulpits,  and  was  everywhere  the  theme  of 
popular  discussion.  King  Henry  himself  complained, 
"that  it  was  disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  and  jangled  in 
every  taveru  and  alehouse"  in  the  kingdom.  It  gave  rise 
to  new  theories  of  government,  of  religion,  of  social 
duty ;  it  invested  man  himself  with  a  new  dignity  and 
power,  and  gave  another  color  to  the  times.  Is  it  strange 
that  it  became  at  last  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  clay,  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  Puritan ; 
that,  beside  the  authority  of  earthly  rulers,  and  the  vain 
counsels  of  fallible  man,  it  should  stand,  for  him  the 
store-house  of  all  wisdom  and  truth — the  one  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God  to  man,  dictating  its  law  alike  to  the 
ruler  of  states  and  kingdoms  and  to  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects,  and  holding  out  to  each,  with  an  impartial  hand, 
its  blessed  promises? 

If  the  Bible  was  a  great  teacher,  so  was  the  Eeforma- 
tion  itself.  Steadily,  amid  all  the  turbulence  and  violence 
of  the  time,  the  revolution  which  struck  down  the  church 
of  Home  went  on  ;  the  great  religious  houses  disappeared, 
one  by  one,  and  their  wide  lands  became  the  property  of 
the  subject;  the  Reformation,  stayed  for  a  time  by  the 
faggot  and  the  block  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  finally  tri- 
umphed under  Elizabeth,  and  England  became  the  great 
Protestant  power,  and  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  It  was  a 
period  of  intense  excitement,  of  strange  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  on  sea  and  land,  of  dangers  so  overwhelming 
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that  at  last  men  forgot  the  quarrels  of  politics  and  sect, 
and  stood  together  to  avert  a  common  peril  and  to  win  a . 
common  victory.  Such  a  struggle,  extending  through 
more  than  one  generation  of  men,  quickened  all  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  the  English  nation,  and  gave  to  the 
people  a  feeling  of  strength,  power  and  self-confidence 
never  before  known.  It  manifested  itself  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  that  sent  the  ships  of  England  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  on  voyages  of  trade  and  of  discovery,  and 
the  tales  that  came  back  to  every  household,  of  the  won- 
drous lands  beyond  the  sea,  first  stirred  that  spirit  of 
colonization,  which  has,  even  to  the  present  time,  sent 
yearly  from  the  ports  of  England  thousands  of  her  chil- 
dren. That  rich  commerce  which  had  called  Venice  from 
the  Adriatic,  and  had  studded  the  Mediterranean  with 
great  cities,  sought  her  shores ;  artisans  and  tradesmen, 
driven  from  the  continent  by  its  wars  and  persecutions, 
brought  to  England  their  skill  and  labor.  She  became 
rich  and  prosperous ;  new  arts,  new  industries  sprung 
into  life. 

Nor  did  England  acquire  from  foreign  lands  an  added 
commercial  and  industrial  power  merely.  There  was  a 
revival  of  the  ancient,  and  the  foreign  learning;  classical 
studies,  which  had  well  nigh  disappeared  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  Reformation,  were  again  the  pursuit  of  the  English 
youth,  and  through  the  common  schools,  founded  so  nu- 
merously after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses, 
reached  a  larger  class  than  ever  before.  Such  was  the 
taste  for  the  classical  learning,  it  is  said,  that  all  the  great 
ancient  authors  were  translated  into  English  before  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  John  Milton  was 
not  the  first  young  Englishman  who  sought  in  foreign 
travel  in  Italy,  and  the  great  centres  of  the  continent, 
larger  opportunities  for  study  and  culture.    He  but  fol- 
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lowed  the  example  of  the  preceding  century,  and  carried 
with  him  directions  of  travel  and  maxims  of  prudence 
from  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  The  traces  of  the  classical  and 
the  foreign  learning,  with  its  grace  and  beauty,  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  literature,  the  letters,  and  the  oratory  of 
the  time.  And  that  band  of  English  exiles,  who  during 
the  Marian  persecution  had  listened  to  Calvin  in  Geneva, 
had  there  seen  a  church  without  a  bishop,  a  state  without  a 
king.  They  doubtless  brought  back  some  new  thoughts 
of  civil  and  religious  government,  which  they  scattered 
among  their  countrymen.  Perhaps,  to  their  prophetic 
eyes  already  appeared  the  pillars  of  the  coming  republic, 
rising  in  the  dim  distance.  Rufus  Choate,  in  his  noble 
address  on  the  Age  of  the  Pilgrims,  says,  "I  ascribe  to 
that  five  years  at  Geneva  an  influence  which  has  changed 
the  history  of  the  world."  . 

One  fruit  of  this  era  of  change,  revolution  and  growth 
—  this  breaking  up  of  the  old  limitations,  this  expansion 
of  the  horizon  of  thought  and  action — was  the  birth  of 
that  noble  and  splendid  literature,  which  stands  without  a 
rival  in  modern  times.  The  genius  of  its  poets,  drama- 
tists, and  philosophers,  has  thrown  into  the  shade  the 
fame  of  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  that  eventful  period. 
Born  of  the  times,  it  was  also  the  teacher  of  the  times. 
While  it  reflected  the  national  sentiment,  it  gave  to  it 
form  and  substance.  But  who  can  measure  and  estimate, 
within  narrow  limits,  the  influence  of  Sidney  and  Spenser 
and  Shakspeare,  of  Hooker  and  Bacon,  on  the  generations 
that  knew  them,  and  that  were  reared  under  this  fresh 
inspiration  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  state  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  influences  at  work  to 
mould  and  fashion  the  Englishmen  destined  to  do  so  sfreat 
a  work  both  at  home  and  in  America.    As  the  literature 
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of  the  age  was  the  fruit  of  the  time,  so  were  the  men 
who  in  1628  had  determined,  in  the  service  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  to  reform  England  and  to  found  another 
England  beyond  the  Atlantic,  They  formed  that  great 
political  party  known  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  of 
Charles  I.  as  the  Puritan  Party.  "The  rank)  the  wealth, 
the  chivalry,  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  social  refinements  and  elegance  of  the  time 
were  largely  represented  in  its  ranks."1  A  majority  of 
the  great  middle  class  of  Englishmen  was  also  represented 
there,  whom  the  age  had  rendered  thoughtful  and  relig- 
ious ;  of  a  bold,  high,  and  independent  spirit,  they  were 
ready  to  suffer  all  for  conscience  and  country ;  they  pos- 
sessed moderate  means,  and  had  no  political  power,  but 
later  they  filled  the  parliamentary  armies,  and  the  ships 
of  Endicott,  Higginson,  and  YTinthrop. 

The  great  controversy  between  popular  and  arbitrary 
principles,  which  was  the  legacy  of  the  Tudors,  continued 
through  the  reign  of  James  ;  it  is  spoken  of  by  historians 
as  the  period  of  vital  struggle,  though  the  open  conflict 
and  result  did  not  come  till  later.  The  accession  of 
Charles  gave  little  hope  of  better  things ;  the  French 
marriage  of  the  King,  his  arrogant  and  repellent  temper, 
his  early  efforts  to  govern  without  parliament,  his  relent- 
less hostility  to  the  nonconformists  in  church  worship,  his 
forced  loans  and  unlawful  imprisonments,  and  the  danger 
of  a  standing  army,  clearly  indicated  to  all  thoughtful 
men  that  the  great  conflict  was  at  hand.  "They  saw  that 
the  time  had  come  for  determining  whether  the  English 
people  should  live  in  future  under  an  absolute  or  under  a 
limited  and  balanced  monarchy ;  and  they  launched  upon 
the  course  of  measures  which  was  to  decide  that  momen- 
tous question."2 


1 1  Palfrey's  Hist.  X.  E.,  279. 


3  1  Palfrey's  Hist.  N.  E.,  2G5. 
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The  first  two  Parliaments  of  Charles  were  of  a  resolute 
disposition  and  were  of  short  duration ;  and  in  March, 
1628,  the  last  Parliament,  that  was  to  meet  at  Westmin- 
ster until  1640,  assembled.  Its  courageous  spirit  startled 
the.  King,  and  in  his  necessity  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
famous  Petition  of  Right,  the  second  great  charter  of 
English  liberty,  which  announced  that  forced  loans,  com- 
mitments without  cause  assigned,  quartering  of  soldiers 
in  private  houses,  and  hearings  before  military  tribunals 
of  cases  properly  cognizable  in  courts  of  law,  were  con- 
trary to  the  liberties  of  the  subject  and  the  laws  and  stat- 
utes of  the  realm.  This  was  afterwards  violated  by 
Charles,  and  Parliament,  resenting  his  duplicity,  and 
seeking  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved in  March,  1629. 

The  Petition  of  Right  was  the  first  gun  in  the  great 
conflict  which  was  to  divide  England.  It  is  a  sin <m- 
lar  fact  that  within  a  few  days  after  the  King  assented 
to  it,  Endicott  sailed  for  these  shores ;  and  six  days 
before  Parliament  was  dissolved,  for  contesting  the 
King's  right  to  violate  it,  Charles  signed  the  Colony 
Charter  of  Massachusetts,  in  March,  1629.  Strange  that 
the  same  hand  to  sign  the  Charter,  which  was  to  esta- 
blish the  free  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  thus  give 
to  the  Puritan  full  scope  to  found  his  free  government, 
should  within  one  week  dismiss  a  Puritan  Parliament, 
because  it  sought  to  secure  some  guarantees  of  a  free 
government  at  home. 

By  these  two  acts  the  career  of  the  Puritans  was  deter- 
mined in  England  and  America.  After  years  of  arbitrary 
government  and  cruel  persecution,  they  drew  the  sword 
in  England;  the  horrors  of  civil  war  followed,  Charles 
fell  upon  the  scaffold,  but  constitutional  liberty  was  finally 
established  by  the  Revolution  of  1688:  after  years  of 
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toil,  suffering  and  clanger  in  America,  they  established 
on  a  firm  and  enduring  foundation  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

To  consider  properly  the  nature  of  the  expedition  that 
Endicott  conducted,  and  the  government  that  he  after- 
wards exercised  on  this  spot,  will  require  some  detail  of 
subsequent  events. 

The  colonial  period,  extending  from  September,  1628, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Charter,  may  be  said  to  present 
three  phases  or  forms  of  government.  (1.)  The  govern- 
ment under  Endicott  and  his  associates  from  September, 
1628,  to  the  organization  of  the  company  under  the  Colony 
Charter  granted  by  the  King,  March  4,  1629.  (2.)  The 
government  by  Endicott  and  his  Council,  under  the 
Charter,  entitled  the  Governor  and  Council  of  London's 
Plantation  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England, 
until  the  arrival  of  Winthrop,  who  superseded  him  in 
1630.  (3.)  The  establishment  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment here  with  the  Charter  under  Winthrop  and  his 
successors  till  1686.  The  distinction  to  be  observed  by 
these  divisions  is  important  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering the  nature  and  character  of  the  authority  ex- 
•  ercised  while  Salem  was  the  seat  of  government. 

The  "Great  Patent  of  New  England"  as  generally 
called,  was  a  grant  by  James  I,  on  November  3,  1620,  to 
the  Council  established  at  Plymouth  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering  and  governing 
of  New  England  in  America,  of  all  that  section  of  the 
continent,  lying  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth 
degrees  of  latitude,  that  is  from  the  northern  line  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  hold  the  same  in 
free  and  common  socage  (an  estate  of  the  highest  nature 
that  any  subject  can  hold  under  any  government),  with 
power  to  establish  laws  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  to  correct,  punish,  pardon  and  rule  all  British 
subjects  that  should  become  colonists.3 

Grants  were  made  by  the  Council  prior  to  1628,  some 
of  which  included  territory  afterwards  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  Massachusetts.4  Attempts  were  made  to 
occupy  portions  of  this  territory  before  1628.  Roger 
Conant,  the  leader  of  the  principal  effort  in  this  direction, 
a  man  of  singular  energy  aud  determination,  and  some  of 
his  associates  who  formed  a  portion  of  the  "  Old  Planters  " 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  having  abandoned  their 
settlement  at  Cape  Ann,  came  to  Naumkeag  in  1626, 
where,  hoping  for  succor  from  England,  they  built  houses 
and  prepared  land  for  cultivation,  and  were  found  by 
Enclicott  on  his  arrival  two  years  later.5 

On  March  19,  1628,  the  Great  Council  of  Plymouth 
granted  to  Sir  Henry  Eoswell,  Sir  John  Younge,  Thomas 
Southcote,  John  Humphrey,  John  Endicott,  and  Simon 
Whetcombe,  all  that  part  of  New  England  extending  three 
miles  north  of  every  part  of  the  Merrimack,  and  three 
miles  south  of  every  part  of  the  Charles,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  "  South  Sea."  The  original  of  this  patent  is 
not  known  to  be  in  existence,  but  its  substance  is  recited 
in  the  Charter  obtained  in  the  following  year.6  All  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  Council  to  plant  and 
rule  this  territory  were  conveyed  to  the  patentees.  Pre- 
cisely to  what  extent,  or  in  what  form  the  patentees  had 
power  to  establish  a  government,  appoint  rulers,  and 
enact  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  it  is 
not  important  to  inquire.    No  records  of  their  adminis- 


»  Plymouth  Col.  Laws,  1. 

«A  complete  history  of  these  grants  by  S.  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  may  be  found  in 
"Lowell  Institute  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Massachusetts,"  by  members 
Of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  pp.  152. 

s Hubbard's  Hist,  of  X.  E.,  107, 116. 

6 1  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  3. 
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t  rat  ion  are  known  to  exist,  and  the  acts  of  those  who 
came  over  under  their  authority  afford  the  only  evidence 
of  the  pow-ers  they  exercised;  and  there  is  no  'doubt  that 
the  Patent  thus  granted,  which  extinguished  the  claim  of 
the  Council  at  Plymouth  to  this  territory,  was  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  patentees,  if  their  enter- 
prise should  prove  successful,  to  procure  the  Royal  Char- 
ter of  the  following  year,  which  established  a  distinct  and 
well  defined  form  of  government.  It  was  a  step  in  the 
orowth  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 

The  patentees,  who  acted  in  behalf  of  a  large  number 
of  other  persons,  were  in  earnest  and  at  once  organized 
an  expedition.  Endicott,  the  only  patentee  who  came 
over  at  that  time,  manifested  much  willingness  to  embark, 
which  ^ave  great  encouragement  to  all  interested  in  the 

O  D  *— 

scheme.  He  was  well  known  to  "divers  persons  of  good 
note,"  and  was  selected  as  the  leader.7  Little  is  known 
of  his  previous  history.  Yet  we  may  assume,  from  the 
fact  of  his  appointment  to  such  a  trust,  that  his  qualities 
were  well  understood,  and  that  he  had  already  shown  in 
other  fields  of  action,  that  power  of  command,  that  in- 
trepid courage,  that  zealous  love  of  liberty,  that  devout 
and  earnest  spirit,  which  fitted  him  here  for  the  wilderness 
work,  and  led  him  to  take  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
government  of  the  Colony  for  nearly  forty  years.  The 
confidence  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the 
morning  of  the  enterprise^  continued  to  the  end ;  and  he 
was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  when,  in  1G65,  at  the 
ripe  a<?e  of  seventy-seven,  death  found  him  at  his  post. 
He  sailed  on  the  Abigail  from  Weymouth,  June  20,  1628, 


7  White's  Planters'  Plea,  c.  9,  p.  43.  in  2  Force's  Hist.  Tracts.  3  Arch.  Amer., 
xx,  xxvi,  '2.  Memoir  of  John  Endicott,  by  C.  M.  Endicott.  Esq.  Memorial  of  Gov. 
Endicott,  by  lion.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  Proceedings  of  Amer.  Autiq.  Soc,  1873,  p. 
113.  See  also  2  Palfrey 'a  Hist.  N.  E.,  p.  598. 
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with  his  company,  and  landed  here  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  this  day.  We  have  no  information  of  what 
transpired  on  the  voyage,  except  that  they  had  a  prosper- 
ous journey,  and  safe  arrival,  and  that  Endicott  sent  back 
a  good  report  of  the  country,  which  inspired  his  friends 
at  home  with  a  new  zeal. 

The  learned  and  venerated  historian  of  New  England, 
Dr.  Palfrey,  who,  to  the  qualities  of  an  accurate  and  pro- 
found student  of  history,  adds  the  graces  of  a  vigorous 
oratory,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Danvers  Centennial 
Celebration  in  1852,  said:  "When  the  vessel  which  bore 
the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  entering  the 
harbor  of  Salem,  she  was  anxiously  watched  from  the 
beach  by  four  individuals,  styled,  in  the  quaint  chronicles 
of  the  time,  as  '  Roger  Conaut  and  three  sober  men.'  The 
vessel  swung  to  her  moorings,  and  flung  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  to  the  breeze,  a  boat  put  off  for  the  shore, 
and,  that  the  Governor  might  land  dry  shod,  Roger 
Conant  and  'his  three  sober  men'  rolled  up  their  panta- 
loons,— or  rather  their  nether  garments  which  we  in  these 
degenerate  days  call  pantaloons, — waded  into  the  water, 
and  bore  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the  dry  land."8  In 
behalf  of  the  patentees,  he  thus  took  possession  of  the 
territory  described  in  the  Patent. 

Here,  upon  this  spot,  and  at  that  hour,  Massachusetts 
began  her  career.  The  Royal  Charter  on  the  foundation . 
of  the  Patent  was  yet  to  be  obtained,  the  officials  to  ad- 
minister its  authority,  its  governor  and  assistants  were 
yet  to  be  chosen  and  sworn  into  office.  Its  church,  its 
courts,  its  laws,  its  policy,  were  yet  to  be  established, 
erected,  and  declared.  But  the  corner  stone  of  the  tem- 
ple was  laid.    A  firm  and  settled  authority  has  since  then 


8  Danvers  Centennial  Celebration,  p.  130. 
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existed  here,  and  amid  changes  and  revolutions,  and 
under  the  several  names  of  the  Colony,  the  Province,  the 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  problem 
of  self-government  and  of  liberty  regulated  by  law  has 
been  solved ;  that  liberty  so  beautifully  described  by 
Governor  Winthrop,  when  at  the  close  of  his  impeach- 
ment and  acquittal,  in  1645,  he  resumed  his  seat  upon 
the  bench.  After  alluding  to  the  natural  liberty  which 
is  incompatible  and  inconsistent  with  authority,  he  said : 
"The  other  kind  of  liberty  I  call  civil  or  federal :  it  may 
also  be  termed  moral,  in  reference  to  the  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man  in  the  moral  law,  and  the  politic 
covenants  and  constitutions  amongst  men  themselves. 
This  liberty  is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority, 
and  cannot  subsist  without  it;  and  it  is  a  liberty  to  that 
only  which  is  good,  just  and  honest.  This  liberty  you 
are  to  stand  for  with  the  hazard  (not  only  of  your  goods, 
but)  of  your  lives,  if  need  be.  Whatsoever  crosseth  this 
is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof.  This  liberty  is 
maintained  and  exercised  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  author- 
ity ;  it  is  of  the  same  kind  of  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free."9  These  are  noble  and  stirring  words, 
.and  when  the  children  of  the  Puritans  forget  them,  their 
heritage  will  pass  away  like  a  scroll. 

The  instructions  to  Endieott,  signed  by  his  associates, 
John  Venn  and  others,  which  were  dated  a  short  time 
before  he  sailed,  are  lost.  Hutchinson,  who  apparently 
had  them  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  history,  says, 
that  "all  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  were  committed  to  his 
care."10  What  was  then  the  organization  of  the  patentees 
in  England  does  not  appear,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  contemplated  any  permanent  organization, 


»2  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop.  341. 
10  1  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  10. 
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until  their  plans  were  so  far  matured  that  they  were  ready 
to  ask  for,  and  able  to  maintain,  a  royal  charter.  The  ex- 
pedition they  sent  out  was  thus  entrusted -to  Endicott, 
probably  with  full  powers,  as  ho  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Planters'  Plea  by  John  White,  who  was  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  signed  his  letter  of  instructions,  as  having 
been  "sent  over  Governor."11  They  evidently  intended 
to  provide  and  send  to  him  ministers,  a  copy  of  the 
Patent  under  seal,  and  a  seal  as  a  sign  of  his  author- 
ity ;12  though  the  vessel  that  bore  the  ministers  did  not 
sail  till  after  the  Charter  was  granted. 

That  Endicott  did  exercise  full  authority  after  his  arri- 
val is  evident  from  his  acts.  He  alloted  lands  to  settlers, 
and  Higginson  the  next  year  found  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons settled  at  Salem,  with  houses  and  lands  inclosed. 
He  says  :  "  We  found  about  half  a  score  of  houses,  with 
a  fair  house  newly  built  for  the  Governor."13  And  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  Endicott  maintained  order  and 
exercised  command.  Before  the  winter  an  exploring 
party  made  or  prepared  to  make  a  settlement  at  Charles- 
town  ;  and  Endicott  himself  conducted  an  expedition  to 
Merry  Mount,  which  he  called  Mount  Dagon,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patent,  cut  down  the  May  pole  of 
Morton's  companions,  rebuked  them  for  their  profaneness, 
and  admonished  them  "to  look  there  should  be  better 
walking."14 

That  he  exercised  a  ruler's  authority  within  his  juris- 
diction, and  was  most  judicious  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  the  General  Court  in 
1660  confirmed,  contrary  to  their  custom,  a  grant  of  land 

«  White's  Planters'  Plea,  c.  9,  p.  43  in  2  Force's  Hist.  Tracts.  3  Arch.  Amer., 
xx.  xxvi,  2. 

"  1  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  24,  383. 

13  Young's  Chron.  of  Mass.,  258. 

»  1  Palfrey,  Hist.  S.  £.,  2S'J.   Morton's  N.  E.  Memorial,  137. 
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by  the  Indians  to  John  Endicott,  Jr. ;  "considering  the 
many  kindnesses  that  were  shown  to  the  Indians  by  our 
honored  Governor  in  the  infancy  of  these  plantations  for 
the  pacifying  the  Indians,  tending  to  the  common  good 
of  the  first  planters,  in  consideration  whereof  the  Indians 
were  moved  to  such  a  gratuity  unto  his  sou."15  The  old 
planters  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  advent  of 
a  new  company  in  which  they  had  no  part ;  but  all  diffi-  ! 
culties  with  them  were  adjusted,  and  as  if  to  commemo- 
rate the  happy  settlement,  and  as  typical  of  the  peace 
that  followed,  the  Indian  name  of  Naumkeag  was  changed 
to  Salem  ;  and  at  a  General  Court  afterwards  convened 
by  Endicott,  in  June,  1629,  they  were  "all  combined 
together  into  one  body  politic,  under  the  same  Gover- 
nor."16 

The  story  of  the  first  winter  is  a  tale  of  exposure,  pri- 
vation, sickness,  and  death.  Though  less  severe  than  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  it  was 
greater  than  that  which  visited  the  larger  company  which 
came  over  two  years  later  with  Winthrop.  The  dire  dis- 
tress of  the  settlers  led  to  the  visit  of  Fuller  from  Ply- 
.  mouth,  and  that  friendship  began  which  ever  after  existed 
between  the  Colonies  to  the  time  of  their  union  under  the 
Province  Charter.  Endicott's  wife  died,  and  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  that  great  affliction,  he  wrote  a 
touching  letter  to  Bradford  in  which  he  says :  "  It  is  a 
thing  not  usual  that  servants  of  one  master  and  of  the 
same  household  should  be  strangers.  I  assure  you  I 
desire  it  not.  Nay,  to  speak  more  plainly,  I  cannot  be 
so  to  you.  God's  people  are  all  marked  with  one  and 
the  same  mark,  and  have  for  the  main  one  and  the  same 
heart,  guided  by  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  truth;  and 


14  i  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  Pt.  1,  427. 

^Young's  Chron.  of  Mass.,  239.  Thornton's  Landing  at  Cape  Ann,  08. 
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where  this  is,  there  can  be  no  discord,  nay,  here  must 
needs  be  a  sweet  harmony."17 

-  But  during  all  his  trials  and  dangers,  his  courage  did 
not  fail.  We  have  none  of  the  letters  he  wrote  home, 
but  we  can  gather  from  the  replies  he  received,  and  from 
the  annalists  of  the  time,  that  his  words  were  hopeful  and 
confident,  giving  encouragement  to  his  associates,  and 
enabling  them  to  enlarge  both  t  heir  means  and  their  num- 
bers. Cradock,  whose  name  first  appears  at  this  time  as 
a  patentee,  wrote  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  whole,  thanking 
him  for  the  "large  advise"  contained  in  his  letters,  and 
giving  assurance  that  they  "intend  not  to  be  wanting  by 
all  good  means  to  further  the  plantation."18  This  letter 
contains  many  suggestions,  but  no  positive  commands  in 
regard  to  Endicott's  administration  of  affairs,  showing 
that  they  relied  mainly  on  his  discretion  and  judgment. 
And  in"  pursuance  of  this  promise,  six  vessels  sailed 
from  England  in  April,  1629,  and  arrived  in  Salem  the 
followingJune,  bearing  a  large  number  of  colonists  with 
cattle,  food,  arms,  and  tools.  Among  the  passengers 
came  Higginson  and  Skelton,  destined  to  be-  the  first 
ministers"  of  the  church  founded  at  Salem.  Previously 
to  this  embarkation,  the  Charter  was  granted,  but  of  this 
Endicott  probably  had  no  notice  until  their  arrival.  A 
new  government  was  to  be  established;  and  with  the 
arrival  of  this  fleet,  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
Colony  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 

While  these  events  transpired  here,  the  Charter  had 
been  obtained  in  England.  It  was  dated  March  4,  1629, 
and  granted  and  confirmed  to  Sir  Henry  Koswell  and  the 
other  patentees  named  in  the  Patent,  and  twenty  asso- 


"  Memoir  of  John  Endicott  by  C.  M.  EmlicoU,  Esq.,  p.  27.  Morton's  N.  E.  Me. 
morial,  p.  143. 
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ciates,  the  same  territory,  to  hold  by  the  same  tenure,  and 
made  them  "a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in 
name,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England."19 

There  lias  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  his- 
torians respecting  the  character  of  the  corporation  thus 
created.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does 
not  establish  a  corporation  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  and  traffic,  but  was  intended  to  be  the  constitution 
and  foundation  of  a  political  government. 

It  appoints  from  among  the  grantees  a  governor,  Mat- 
thew Cradock,  a  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants 
by  name,  with  power  to  nominate  and  appoint  as  "many 
others  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  that  shall  be  willing  to 
accept  the  same,  to  be  free  of  the  said  company  and  body, 
and  them  into  the  same  to  admit."  The  persons  thus 
appointed  became  members  of  the  corporation,  having 
the  power  annually  to  choose  the  governor,  deputy  gover- 
nor, and  assistants,  and  they  are  styled  in  the  Charter 
and  were  known  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Company 
as  the  freemen.  To  the  governor,  deputy  governor, 
assistants  and  freemen  assembled  in  general  court,  the 
Charter  gives  the  power  "from  time  to  time  to  make, 
ordain  and  establish  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasona- 
ble orders,  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  directions  and 
instructions"  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England;  in- 
cluding the  "settling  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
government  and  magistracy,  fit  and  necessary  for  the  said 
plantation  and  the  inhabitants  there,  and  for  naming  and 
styling  of  all  sorts  of  officers,  both  superior  and  inferior, 
which  they  shall  find  needful  for  that  government  and 
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plantation,  and  the  distinguishing  and  setting  forth  of  the 
•several  duties,  powers,  and  limits  of  every  such  office  and 
place." 

It  also  provides  for  the  forms  of  their  oaths,  and  "the 
disposing  and  ordering  of  the  elections  of  such  of  the 
said  officers  as  shall  be  annual,  and  of  such  others  as  shall 
be  to  succeed  in  case  of  death  or  removal ;"  and  that 
"these  our  letters  patents  or  the  duplicate  or  exemplifica- 
tion thereof  shall  be  to  all  and  every  such  officers,  superior 
and  inferior,  a  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge;"  and  it 
declares  "that  all  and  every  such  chief  commanders,  cap- 
tains, governors,  and  other  officers  and  ministers,"  as 
should  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  company, 
"either  in  the  government  of  the  said  inhabitants  and 
plantation,  or  in  the  way  by  sea  thither,  or  from  thence, 
according  to  the  natures  and  limits  of  their  offices  and 
places  respectively,"  should  "have  full  and  absolute  power 
and  authority  to  correct,  punish,  pardon,  govern  and  rule" 
all  English  subjects  inhabiting  said  plantation  or  voyaging 
thither  or  from  thence,  according  to  the  orders,  laws,  and 
instructions  of  the  company.  And  the  chief  commanders, 
governor,  and  officers  for  the  time  being  resident  in  New 
England  are  empowered  for  their  defence  and  safety  "to 
encounter,  expulse,  repel  and  resist  by  force  of  arras,  as 
well  by  sea  as  by  land,  and  by  all  fitting  -ways  and  means 
whatsoever,  all  such  person  and  persons  as  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  attempt  or  enterprise  the  destruction,  inva- 
sion, detriment  or  annoyance  to  the  plantation  or  inhabi- 
tants ;"  and  to  capture  their  persons,  ships,  munitions, 
and  other  goods. 

These  provisions  of  the  Charter  are  fully  recited,  that 
the  character  of  the  government  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished  here  by  the  Company  in  England,  may  be  disclosed, 
and  the  extent  of  the  powers  afterwards  delegated  to 
Endicott  and  his  Council,  may  be  understood. 
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The  Company  was  duly  organized  in  England,  and  the 
Governor,  the  Deputy  Governor,  and  Assistants,  took  the 
oaths  of  office  ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  write  to 
Endicott  and  to  make  orders  and  powers  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony.  Such  a  letter  was  prepared,  directed 
to  Endicott  and  his  Council,  and  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
ships  which  carried  Higginson  and  his  companions,  ac- 
companied by  duplicates  of  the  Charter  jand  the  seal  of 
the.  Company.20  The  letter  informed  him  that  a  Charter 
had  been  obtained,  that  he  had  been  "confirmed"  Gover- 
nor, and  that  they  had  provided  him  with  a  Council. 
Many  suggestions  are  made  and  wishes  expressed  in 
regard  to  particular  matters,  but  no  positive  orders  are 
given.  The  whole  government  of  the  Colony  was  by  this 
letter  intrusted  to  Endicott  and  his  Council ;  and  the  letter 
states,  "to  the  end  that  you  may  not  do  anything  contrary 
to  law  nor  the  power  granted  us  by  his  Majesty's  Patents, 
we  have,  as  aforesaid,  sent  you  a  duplicate  of  the  letters 
patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  ordering  and 
requiring  you  and  the  rest  of  the  council  there  not  to  do 
anything,  either  in  inflicting  punishment  on  malefactors, 
or  otherwise,  contrary  to  or  in  derogation  of  said  letters 
patent;  but  if  occasion  require,  we  authorize  you  and 
them  to  proceed  according  to  the  power  you  have."  In 
case  of  Endicott's  death,  Mr.  Skelton  or  Mr.  Sharpe  is 
named  to  take  charge  of  affairs,  "and  to  govern  the  people 
according  to  order,  until  further  order."  And  in  commit- 
ting to  the  discretion  of  Endicott  and  his  Council,  the 
maintenance  of  their  privileges  against  the  claims  and 
interference  of  John  Oldham  and  his  adherents,  the  caution 
is  given,  that  "the  preservation  of  our  privileges  will 
chiefly  depend  (under  God)  upon  the  first  foundation  of 
our  government." 

 v-»  — — — — — 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  the  appointments  thus 
made  and  the  powers  conferred  were  but  preliminary  to  a 
more  formal  election,  and  a  more  specific  delegation  of 
authority.  They  were  probably  sent  forward  at  the  time, 
because  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  sailing  of  Hig- 
ginson  and  others,  who  were  to  be  of  the  Council. 

On  April  30,  1629,  a  general  court  was  held,  the  letter 
sent  a  few  days  before  was  confirmed,  orders  were  drawn 
up  and  an  election  had.21  The  record  recites  that  the 
Company  "thought  fit  to  settle  and  establish  an  absolute 
government  at  our  plantation  in  the  said  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,"  to  consist  of  thirteen  persons,  resi- 
dent on  the  plantation,  who  should  "from  time  to  time  and 
at  all  time  hereafter  have  the  sole  managing  and  ordering 
of  the  government  and  our  affairs  there,"  and  "be  entitled 
by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  London's 
Plantation  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 
And  having  taken  into  due  consideration  the  merit,  worth, 
and  good  desert  of  Captain  John  Endicott,  and  others 
lately  gone  over  from  hence  with  purpose  to  reside  and 
continue  there,  we  have  with  full  consent  and  authority  of 
this  court,  and  by  erection  of  hands,  chosen  and  elected 
the  said  Captain  John  Endicott  to  the  place  of  present 
Governor  in  our  said  Plantation,"  for  one  year  after  he 
should  take  the  oath  of  office  (which  was  sent  out  to  be 
administered  to  him  in  Xew  England),  or  until  the  Com- 
pany should  choose  a  successor.  At  the  same  time  they 
elected  seven  members  of  the  Council  (Francis  Higginson 
and  others  who  had  recently  sailed),  and  gave  to  the 
Governor  and  the  seven  authority  to  elect  three  more  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  thirteen  who  were  to  compose  the 
government,  the  former  or  old  planters  residing  within 
the  limits  were  empowered  to  name  the  remaining  two 
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members.  To  the  government  thus  erected  power  was 
given  to  elect  one  of  their  number  deputy  governor,  to 
make  choice  of  a  secretary  and  other  necessary  officers, 
and  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  death  or  removal  from  office 
for  misdemeanors  or  unfitness.  Under  the  power  derived 
from  the  Charter  and  in  nearly  the  same  words,  the 
Governor  and  Council  in  New  England  were  authorized 
"to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all  manner  of  wholesome 
and  reasonable  laws,  orders,  ordinances,  and  constitutions 
(so  as  the  same  be  no  way  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  of  England),  for  the  administering  of 
justice  upon  malefactors,  and  inflicting  condign  punish- 
ment upon  all  other  offenders,  and  for  the  furtherance 
and  propagating  of  the  said  plantation,  and  the  more 
decent  and  orderly  government  of  the  inhabitants  resi- 
dent there." 22 

A  more  complete  delegation  of  the  law-making  power 
to  a  political  government  could  not  well  be  framed  ;  and 
substantially  the  same  words  are  used  in  conferring  it  on 
the  Legislature  in  the  Province  Charter,  and  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth.23  The  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  government  and  magistracy  necessary  for  the 
plantation,  the  chief  commanders,  captains,  governors, 
officers,  and  other  ministers,  named  in  the  Charter,  to 
whom  were  intrusted  full  power  to  correct,  punish,  par- 
don, govern  and  rule  all  English  subjects  resident  in  New 
England,  or  on  the  way  thither  or  from  thence  by  sea, 
according  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  their  powers  and 
offices,  and  to  whom  the  authority  is  given  to  wage  defen- 
sive war,  were  by  this  act  declared  and  appointed,  and 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  London's  Plantation  in 


52  See  also  Letter  to  Emlicott,  May  28,  1G29.   1  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  39S. 
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Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  invested  with  the 
powers  of  the  Company,  under  the  Charter,  to  make  such 
laws  as  the  Company  might  make. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  while  the  form  of  the 
oath  to  be  administered  to  the  Governor  of  the  Company 
in  England  binds  him  to  execute  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances made  by  the  authority  of  the  assistants  and  freemen 
of  the  Company,  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  "the  Governor 
beyond  the  sea"  omits  this  clause,  and,  after  stating  that 
he  shall  support  and  maintain  the  government  and  Com- 
pany, declares, ,  that  "Statutes  and  ordinances  shall  you 
none  make  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council 
for  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England."24  This  clearly  refers  to  the  Council  on  the 
spot,  which  had  been  appointed  as  a  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment here ;  and  evidently  contemplates  that  the  laws, 
by  which  the  Colony  was  to  be  governed,  w^ere  to  be 
•  enacted  by  Endicott  and  his  Council.  That  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Company  to  clothe  the  government  in 
New  England  with  power  to  admit  freemen  is  manifested 
by  another  clause  in  the  Governor's  oath,  which  states 
"you  shall  admit  none  into  the  freedom  of  this  Company 
but  such  as  claim  the  same  by  virtue  of  the  privileges 
thereof."  The  oath  to  be  administered  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Company  in  London  contains  a  similar  clause. 
None  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Charter,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  and  efficient  government  of  the  Colony, 
seem  to  have  been  withheld. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Company  in  Lon- 
don intended  to  surrender  the  whole  legislative  authority 
to  the  government  thus  established  in  New  England, 
without  any  power  to  restrain  it,  if  it  should  exceed  or 


a*  1  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  39,  349,  351,  399. 
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unwisely  execute  its  trust.  And  that  the}'  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  conduct  of  the  government  here,  and  the 
character  of  the  laws  which  it  enacted,  it  was  provided  in 
the  vote,  which  conferred  the  law-making  power  on 
Endicott  and  his  Council,  that  copies  of  all  laws  should 
"from  time  to  time  be  sent  to  the  Company  in  London."25 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Company  passed  any  other 
orders  or  laws  in  England  for  the  government  of  the 
Colony  here  (except  the  orders  for  the  apportionment  of 
land  to  settlers,  and  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath),26 
or  in  regard  to  any  law  enacted  here  under  Endicott ;  and, 
as  before  stated,  the  language  of  the  several  letters  of 
instruction  is  rather  of  suggestion  than  command. 

To  the  Governor  and  Council  thus  set  up  in  New 
England,  complete  power  was  delegated  to  administer  a 
political  government,  to  make  laws,  to  appoint  officers, 
and  to  admit  as  freemen  of  the  Company,  those  who 
claimed  the  same  by  virtue  of  its  privileges  ;  the  Company 
of  course  retaining  in  itself  the  power  to  change  the 
government,  appoint  new  officers,  and  repeal  or  change 
any  laws  which  might  be  enacted. 

The  right  of  the  Company  under  the  Charter  to  make 
this  delegation  of  power  cannot  be  disputed.  On  this 
point  the  Charter  is  explicit;  the  clause  which  gives  to 
chief  commanders,  captains,  governors,  and  other  officers 
iu  New  England  appointed  by  the  Company,  the  power 
to  correct,  punish,  pardon,  govern  and  rule  all  English 
subjects  there  resident,  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Charter  to  authorize  such  delegation,  and 
to  establish  in  the  persons  so  appointed  the  highest  func- 
tions of  government,  to  which  is  added  the  power  towage 


25 1  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  38. 

s«l  Mass.  Col.  Kec.,  42,  363,  399. 
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defensive  war  by  sea  and  land  without  order  from  or  re- 
course to  the  Crown.27 

That  this  government  was  at  the  time  intended  to  be 
permanent,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  question.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  a  removal  of  the  Company  in  London 
with  the  Charter  was  then  considered  or  thought  of.  The 
first  mention  of  such  a  project  was  made  some  months 
later  by  Cradock.2?  Indeed  Winthrop  and  other  persons 
of  note  and  fortune,  upon  whose  accessiou  to  the  Com- 
pany the  removal  afterwards  took  place,  were  not  then 
members,' and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  enterprise.29 

We  cannot  fail  to  see,  in  this  large  grant  of  power  to  a 
subordinate  government,  that  purpose,  so  soon  to  be  more 
distinctly  manifested,  of  establishing  a  state  independent 
and  complete  in  itself;  owing  no  duty  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  except  so  far  as  the  Charter  compelled  it  to  pay 
one-fifth  part  of  all  precious  metals  found  in  the  soil  to 
the  King,  and  forbade  them  to  make  laws  repugnant  to 
those  of  England.  This  was  the  construction  put  upon 
the  Charter  by  the  founders  of  Massachusetts,  and  guided 
their  policy  for  fifty  years. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  government  erected  here. 
The  records  of  Endicott's  administration  are  not  known 
to  be  in  existence,  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  when 
he  took  the  required  oaths.  But  it  appears  from  various 
sources,  that  he  held  courts,  councils,  and  elections, 
granted  hinds,  made  laws,  and  regulated  the  civil  and 
religious  affairs  of  the  Colony,  under  his  appointment  by 
the  Company,  from  the  time  of  Higginson's  arrival,  until 


■»  1  Mass.  Col.  Rec.  18.  1  Hutchinson's  Hist.  Mass.  20, 3GC.  1  Chalmer's  Annals, 
142. 

28 1  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  49.  See  remarks  by  Charles  Dean,  Esq.,  on  "  The  Forms 
of  issuing  Letters  Patent  by  the  Crown  of  England,"  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings, 
Dec,  1809,  pp.  1G0,  179,  180. 

22  Young's  Chron.  of  Mass.,  281,  282. 
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he  was  superseded  by  Winthrop  in  the  summer  of  1630  ;30 
indeed  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  authority  exercised 
in  the,  Colony,  until  the  first  court  held  by  Winthrop  in 
August  of  that  year. 

Two  events  took  place  in  Salem  during  Endicott's  ad- 
ministration, worthy  of  special  notice  :  the  establishment 
of  the  first  church  in  the  Colony,  and  the  return  of  the 
Brownes  to  England.  .  , 

The  arrival  of  Skelton  and  Hiflfsrinson,  who  were  non- 
conforming  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  colonists  settled  at  Salem,  led  to 
the  immediate  organization  of  the  first  church  of  the  Col- 
ony, which  still  exists  as  the  First  Church  of  Salem.  It 
was  a  most  important  event,  and  determined  the  constitu- 
tion of  all  the  churches  in  New  England. 

It  is  not  practicable  here  to  point  out  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  faith  and  doctrine,  or  to  enumerate  the  sects 
which  divided  those  engaged  in  resisting  the  assumptions 
and  claims  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  Puritans  who  founded  the  Colony,  and  their 
friends  who  were  stru£^lin£  for  religious  freedom  at 
home,  were  not  separatists,  but  nonconformists.  It  was 
no  new  struggle ;   it  had  divided   the  church  during 


30  Edward  Howes,  in  a  letter  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  dated  London,  March  25, 
1633,  fays:  "There  was  presented  to  the  Lords  lately  about  twenty-two  of  Capt. 
Endicott's  Laws,"  29  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  257.  1  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  48,  3G1,  3(53,  and 
Letters  of  Cradock,  380,  308.  See  also  the  learned  note  to  the  case  of  Commonwealth 
v.  Itoxbury,  9  Gray  (Massachusetts  Reports),  450,  note  pp.  503,  506,  507.  In  the 
petition  of  the  General  Court  to  Parliament  in  1(551,  signed  by  Endicott  and  Dud- 
ley, then  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  after  alluding  to  their  original  charter, 
under  which  they  came  over  "  about  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  since,"  they 
say:  "By  which  Patent,  liberty  and  power  was  granted  to  us  to  live  under  the 
government  of  a  governor,  magistrates  of  our  own  choosing,  and  under  laws  of 
our  own  making  (not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England),  according  to  which 
patent  we  have  governed  ourselves  above  this  twenty-three  years."  This  covers 
the  period  from  1028  to  1G51,  including  Endicott's  first  administration  under  the 
charter  in  1029.  1  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Mass.,  448. 
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the  preceding  century,  and  may  be  traced  still  further 
back. 

The  separatists,  to  which  sect  the  Plymouth  emigrants 
belonged,  left  the  established  church;  the  nonconformists 
remained  within  the  pale,  contending  against  its  prelacy, 
its  ceremonies  and  discipline,  while  not  objecting  to  its 
doctrine.  In  such  a  contest  the  tendency  was  constantly 
to  drive  the  nonconformists  to  separatism;  and  here  in 
the  new  world,  distant  from  the  church  and  its  influences, 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  Puritan  had  still  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  the  hierarchy  from  whose  persecutions 
he  had  fled.  There  was  no  bishop  here,  from  whom  could 
descend  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  minis- 
ter to  be  installed  in  his  holy  oflice.  Neither  the  Com- 
pany in  London  nor  the  Governor  here  possessed  any 
power  of  appointment.  It  must  therefore  come  from  the 
congregations,  from  the  Christian  men  who,  called  of  God 
to  their  high  estate,  could  thus  exercise  the  function  of 
prelate  and  of  king.  Endicott  doubtless  reached  this 
conclusion  without  difficulty  ;  he  had  learned  from  Brad- 
ford and  Fuller  their  outward  form  of  worship,  that  it 
was  far  different  from  the  common  report,  and  such  as  he 
had  always  professed  and  maintained.  Skelton  and  Hig- 
ginson,  who  were  asked  to  give  their  views  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  minister  should  be  called  to  his  office,  re- 
plied :  there  was  a  twofold  calling,  "the  one  an  inward 
calling,  when  the  Lord  moved  the  heart  of  a  man  to  take 
that  calling  upon  him,  and  fitted  him  with  gifts  for  the 
same  ;  the  second  was  an  outward  calling  which  was  from 
the  people,  when  a  company  of  believers  are  joined  in 
covenant  to  walk  together  in  all  the  ways  of  God."  These 
conclusions  were  not  reached  without  protracted  consulta- 
tion. The  ceremonies  that  followed  were  simple  and 
primitive.    The  members  of  the  congregation  voted  for 
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whom  they  would  have  as  pastor  and  teacher,  and  Skel- 
ton  and  Higginson  were  chosen.  Four  of  the  gravest 
members  of  the  church  laid  their  hands  in  prayer  upon 
them  and  they  were  ordained  to  their  sacred  duties.  A 
covenant  wTas  afterward  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the 
members,  and  on  a  later  day  the  deacons  and  elders  were 
elected,  the  former  proceedings  were  affirmed,  and  Brad- 
ford, who  was  present  from  Plymouth,  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  the  new  church.31 

Such  was  the  first  New  England  ordination.  At  a  sin- 
gle blow  they  had  separated  the  organization  of  the 
church  from  the  authority  of  tho  state ;  but  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  act  was  not  appreciated  by  the  actors  in 
that  memorable  scene.  What  seem  to  us  the  necessary 
conclusions  from  such  a  step  did  not  follow;  and  doubt- 
less it  did  not  occur  to  Endicott  or  the  ministers  that  they 
had  done  any  thing  more  than  recognize  the  right  of  a 
godly  people  in  every  parish  to  choose  its  minister,  under 
the  eye  of  a  godly  magistrate.  The  church  was  still  to 
continue  a  part  of  the  Puritan  state  :  its  membership  was 
for  many  years  to  be  the  qualification  of  those  who  were 
to  make  its  laws  and  administer  its  authority  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  its  teachers,  and  the  religious  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  its  people,  were  to  be  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  correction  by  the  temporal  power.  When  we  con- 
sider the  dangers  that  surrounded  the  infant  state  and 
church,  we  cannot  at  this  day  know  that  their  union  was 
not  necessary  and  essential  to  the  public  safety. 

Though  the  Puritan  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  he  was 
still  subject  to  its  influences.  The  idea  that  religion 
could  be  sustained,  except  through  the  aid  of  political 


81  Letter  of  Chas.  Gott,  July  30,  1629.  Hubbard's  Hist.  N.  E.,  264.  Morton's  N. 
E.  Memorial,  US. 
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forces,  had  not  yet  dawned  on  the  world  at  large,  and 
had  not  then  occurred  to  the  Puritan.  The  experience 
too  of  mankind  was  against  it.  Luther  would  have  been 
destroyed  but  for  the  aid  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  Cal- 
vin was  sheltered  and  protected  by  the  Republic  of  Ge- 
neva. Dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Puritan  was  his  religious 
faith ;  alone  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  perils,  God 
was  very  near  to  him,  and  he  wanted  a  church  to  declare 
and  defend  His  word.  Dear  also  to  him  was  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  he  wished  to  found  a  government  that 
•would  regulate  and  protect  it.  That  the  church  would 
furnish  such  a  bulwark  to  the  rising  state,  and  that  the  state 
would  find  the  church  a  source  of  strength  and  purity, 
were  the  natural  and  necessary  conclusions  which  he 
reached  in  common  with  the  current  opinion  of  his  time. 

But  even  in  the  small  band  of  colonists  there  was  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  church.  The  question  was  asked, 
whether  this  was  a  church?  John  and  Samuel  Browne, 
who  were  brothers  and  members  of  Endicott's  Council, 
recently  arrived,  men  of  character  and  influence,  set  up  a 
separate  worship  of  their  own,  in  conformity  to  the  disci- 
pline and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
charged  that  the  ministers  "  were  separatists  and  would  be 
annabaptists."  A  conference  was  held  before  the  Gover- 
nor. Accommodation  of  the  dispute  was  impossible.  En- 
dicott  was  in  no  mood,  at  this  time,  and  in  the  critical 
condition  of  affairs,  to  tolerate  schism.  He  acted  with 
his  usual  vigor ;  finding  that  the  brothers  were  of  high 
spirit,  and  that  their  speeches  and  practices  tended  to 
mutiny  and  faction,  he  told  them  "that  New  England  was 
no  place  for  such  as  they,"  and  sent  them  back  to  England 
by  the  returning  ships.32    This  act  was  not  formally  dis- 


ss l  Palfrey's  Hist.  X.  E.,  298. 
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approved  by  the  Company  in  London,  though  cautions 
and  politic  letters  were  sent  to  Endicott  and  the  minis- 
ters.33 He  might  well  have  relied  on  the  instructions  in 
a  previous  letter,  in  which  Cradock  said:  ffIf  any  prove 
incorrigible,  and  will  not  be  reclaimed  by  gentle  correc- 
tion, ship  such  persons  home  by  the  '  Lion's  Whelp/ 
rather  than  keep  them  there  to  infect  and  to  be  an  occa- 
sion of  scandal  unto  others,"34 

The  question  thus  decided  was  of  great  importance,  for 
it  settled  the  construction  put  upon  the  Charter,  that  the 
Company  and  its  officers  had  the  right  to  exclude  from 
their  chartered  limits  all  persons  whose  schemes  and  prac- 
tices were  subversive  of  authority,  creating  dissensions, 
fomenting  discord  and  mutiny,  and  thereby  imperilling 
the  safety  of  the  Colony.  This  course  was  afterwards 
followed,  not  only  against  those  wdiose  conduct  and  speech 
impaired  the  authority  of  the  rulers,  but  against  those 
guilty  of  crimes  peculiarly  infamous  and  dangerous  to  the 
young  colony  7  "Keligious  intolerance,  like  every  other 
public  restraint,  is  criminal,  wherever  it  is  not  needful  for 
the  public  safety ;  it  is  simply  self-defence,  whenever 
tolerance  would  be  public  ruin."35 

The  Colony  vras  like  a  ship  at  sea,  or  an  army  on  the 
march,  and  disatfection  and  mutiny  in  the  crew,  or  in  the 
ranks,  must  be  summarily  dealt  with.  The  wide  conti- 
nent was  open  to  colonization,  but  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  called  Massachusetts  had  been  given  to  this  people 
as  their  own,  with  power  to  determine  who  should  enjoy 
and  be  admitted  to  its  privileges,  and  upon  what  terms 
and  conditions.  It  was  a  heavy  labor  they  had  under- 
taken, beset  with  danger  on  every  side  ;  and  only  with  a 


83 1  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  51,  407, 40S.  34 1  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  393. 
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united  people  could  the  work  be  accomplished.  They 
banished  those  only  who  disturbed  their  peace,  and  who 
they  thought  endangered  their  safety ;  and  while  they 
adhered  to  this  rule,  they  had  the  right  to  exercise  this 
power. 

Another  winter  of  suffering  and  death  followed  this 
new  arrival  of  colonists.  Eighty  died,  and  the  accom- 
plished and  gifted  Higginson  contracted  the  fatal  malady, 
which  soon  carried  him  to  the  grave.  But  in  the  summer 
of  1629  he  had  written  that  glowing  description  of  New 
England  and  its  promise,  which  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions in  London  within  a  few  months,  awakened  an  intense 
interest  in  the  new  Colony,  and  led  many  to  embark. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water  great  changes  had  been 
made.  The  proposition  of  Cradock,  that  the  whole  gov- 
ernment with  the  Charter  should  be  removed  to  New 
England,  had  been  after  grave  debate,  adopted  by  the 
Company ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  worth  and  for- 
tune agreed  to  come  over  with  their  families  and  cast  their 
lot  with  the  colonists.36  Cradock  withdrew  from  his  office 
of  Governor,  and  John  Winthrop  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  A  Deputy  Governor  was  elected,  and  eighteen 
Assistants,  among  whom  was  Enclicott.37  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made,  and  in  the  spring  seventeen  vessels 
sailed  from  England,  bearing  more  than  a  thousand  pas- 
sengers, and  among  them  were  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Saltou- 
stall,  and  Johnson. 

The  period  of  Endicott's  administration  was  drawing 
to  its  close ;  the  year  for  which  he  was  elected  was  soon 
to  expire.  Salem  was  no  longer  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
government,  but  merely  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Colony 
of  which  Boston  was  to  be  the  capital.    An  era  of  pros- 


38  Young's  Chron.  of  Mass.,  281,  282. 
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perity  and  growth  was  about  to  dawn  with  the  coming 
ileets  of  Winthrop. 

•  But  we  cannot  forget  the  courage  which  held  the  place 
through  those  two  memorable  years  of  suffering  and  dan- 
ger, and  amid  sorrow,  tears,  and  death,  sent  back  to 
England  words  of  hope  and  confidence  ;  a  courage,  not 
born  of  mere  personal  fortitude  and  contempt  of  danger, 
but  inspired  and  sustained  by  a  devout  trust  that  God 
would  lead  his  children  to  the  promised  land ;  nor  can  we- 
fonret  that  here  the  foundation  of  the  State  was  laid,  in 
soil  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
effort. 

That  our  knowledge  of  the  events  of  those  two  years 
is  so  imperfect  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  regret;  though 
the  student  of  that  period  is  not  without  hope  that  the 
records  of  Endicott's  government  and  his  letters  home 
may  yet  be  found.  Henceforward  we  move  in  a  clearer 
light. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1630,  Governor  Winthrop,  bear- 
ing the  Charter,  arrived  at  Salem,  in  the  Arbella.  He 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  Endicott,  and  a  warm  and  ten- 
der friendship  seems  to  have  begun  at  that  time,  which 
lasted  without  a  cloud  while  Winthrop  lived.  They  were 
both  throughout  their  lives  in  the  constant  service  of  the 
Colony,  and  during  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-five  years 
which  followed,  one  or  the  other  held  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor. Winthrop  soon  assumed  the  management  of  affairs. 
The  great  services  which  he  rendered  in  developing  and 
establishing  the  Colony,  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 
He  possessed  a  rare  genius  for  government,  and  was  ad- 
mirably trained  for  the  execution  of  his  work.  It  would 
require  more  time  than  we  have,  properly  to  delineate  his 
character,  to  measure  his  powers,  or  to  point  out  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  our  system,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
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to  him.  His  name  -must  ever  stand  among  the  great 
names  of  Massachusetts. 

During  the  next  thirty  years  the  Puritans  had  full 
opportunities  to  develop  and  mould  their  institutions. 
Though  threatened  at  times  with  interference  from  Eng- 
land, they  maintained  their  course  and  were  practically 
independent  and  subject  to  no  control  by  the  authorities 
at  home.  During  the  first  ten  years  Charles  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  difficulties  to  give  much  at- 
tention to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  During  the  second 
ten  years  the  parliamentary  struggle  and  the  civil  war 
were  raging ;  and  during  the  last  ten  there  was  no  king 
in  England. 

It  was  the  golden  age  of  the  New  England  Puritans ; 
and  in  1660,  when  Charles  II  was  restored,  their  great 
work  was  substantially  done,  and  the  system  which  we 
have  inherited  was  settled  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis. . 
Having  a  government  under  the  Charter  clothed  only  with 
general  powers,  they  started  out  with  no  written  plans  or 
constitution ;  they  had  no  theories  prepared  in  the  closet 
and  based  upon  abstract  principles.  They  wanted  a  free 
government,  annually  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  free- 
men of  the  Colony,  in  which  the  greatest  liberty  should 
exist  that  was  compatible  with  order  and  authority ;  and 
gradually  it  grew  into  symmetry  and  beauty,  measure  fol- 
lowing measure,  as  the  hour  and  the  exigency  demanded. 

When  the  freemen  became  too  numerous  to,  meet  in 
general  court,  town  representation  was  established  ;  and 
later  they  adopted  that  great  security  of  a  constitutional 
government,  a  legislature  of  two  co-ordinate  branches. 
When  the  question  arose  how  local  authority  should  be 
administered  and  taxes  levied,  the  sy&tem  of  town  gov- 
ernment, substantially  the  same  as  it  exists  to-day,  was 
created  in  1636;  and  these  little  republics,  the  best 
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schools  of  self-government  in  the  world,  survived  the  loss 
of  charters,  and  even  in  times  of  revolution  protected  the 
people  and  maintained  order.  They  early  understood, 
that  to  make  the  government  they  intended  to  found, 
enduring  and  perpetual,  the  people  must  be  educated, 
and  they  made  the  schools  a  public  charge,38  and  endowed 
the  college  at  Cambridge.  The  same  year  that  the  Com- 
mons of  England  voted39  to  publish  Lord  Coke's  Com- 
mentary on  Magna  Charta,  the  Massachusetts  colonists 
established  a  code  of  fundamental  laws,  known  as  "The 
Body  of  Liberties,"  in  which  it  is  declared  that :  "The  free 
fruition  of  such  liberties,  immunities  and  privileges,  as 
humanity,  civility,  and  Christianity  call  for  as  due  to 
every  man  in  his  place  and  proportion  without  impeach- 
ment and  infringement,  hath  ever  been  and  ever  will  be 
the  tranquillity  and  stability  of  Churches  and  Common- 
wealths."40 To  strengthen  their  hands  at  home  and  abroad 
they  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  New  England  Colo- 
nies, thus  shadowing  forth  the  Union  of  these  States. 
And  thus  we  might  trace  through  all  the  laws  and  policy 
of  the  Colony  the  gradual  growth  of  our  institutions. 


■38  At  a  Quarterly  Court,  Mar.  30,  1041,  "  Col.  Endicott  moved  about  the  fences 
and  a  free  school,  and  therefore  wished  a  whole  town  meetiug  about  it.''  This 
applied  to  Salem.  See  1  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  p.  427,  et  seq. 

39  This  was  ordered  May  12th,  1041. 

40 Francis  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  in  a  learned  paper  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, published  in  1843,  says :  "  The  Body  of  Liberties  really  established  by 
them  exhibits  throughout  the  hand  of  the  practised  lawyer,  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  securities  of  English  libertj-;  and  although  it  retains  some  strong  traces 
of  the  times,  is  in  the  main  far  iii  advance  of  them,  and  in  several  respects  in  ad. 
vance  of  the  common  law  of  England  at  this  day.  It  shows  that  our  ancestors, 
instead  of  deducing  all  their  laws  from  the  Books  of  Moses,  established  at  the  out- 
set a  code  of  fundamental  principles,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  for  wisdom,  equity, 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  their  community,  and  a  liberality  of  sentiment  superior 
to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  may  fearlessly  challenge  a  comparison  with  any 
similar  production,  from  Magna  Charta  itself  to  the  latest  Bill  of  Rights,  that  has 
been  put  forth  in  Europe  or  America."  8  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  pp.  191,  199,  218. 
See  also  2  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  212.  "  The  men  of  Massachusetts  did  much  quote  Lord 
Coke."  2  Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  S.,  p.  430. 
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Throughout  this  period  of  thirty  years  it  had  been  the 
constant  aim  of  her  rulers  to  keep  Massachusetts  free  and 
untrammelled.  This  governed  and  controlled  all  her  re- 
lations to  the  mother  country  during  that  time.  The 
removal  of  the  government  with  the  Charter  was  probably 
prompted  and  executed  that  such  a  purpose  might  be 
carried  out.  When  in  1635  a  movement  was  made  to 
deprive  them  of  their  Charter,  hopeful  «f  assistance  doubt- 
less from  their.brothers  in  England,  then  nearly  ready  for 
open  conflict  with  Charles,  they  erected  fortifications  in 
Boston  harbor,  appointed  a  military  commission  with  ex- 
traordinary' powers,  and  to  secure  a  supply  of  musket 
balls,  they  were  made  a  legal  tender,  at  a  farthing  apiece, 
instead  of  coin,  the  circulation  of  which  was  prohibited. 
And  this  was  in  substance  their  reply  to  the  demand  for 
their  Charter-  In  1G47  they  resisted  successfully  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  reverse  the  decision  and  control 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.  And  under  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England  they  kept  this  purpose  steadily  in 
view;  they  successfully  remonstrated  against  the  attempt 
to  impose  upon  them  a  new  Charter,  and  to  place  gover- 
nors and  commissioners  in  all  English  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica; they  did  not  yield  to  the  plan  of  Cromwell  to  trans- 
fer them  to  Ireland  to  be  a  defence  against  Catholicism; 
and  would  not  consent  to  waste  their  strength  by  trans- 
planting their  people  to  Jamaica.41 

They  did  not  compromise  their  independence,  and 
yielded  no  more  to  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector  than 
they  had  to  the  King.  They  expressed  no  formal  ap- 
proval of  the  execution  of  King  Charles,  or  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Cromwell  or  his  son.    They  did  nothing  to  impair 


41  Petition  to  Parliament  in  1651;  Letter  of  Eiulieott  to  Cromwell  in  the  same 
year;  1  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Mass.,  U8,  450.  2  Palfrey's  Hist.  N.  E..  350. 
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or  imperil  the  safety  of  New  England.  To  her,  the  child 
of  their  suffering,  they  had  transferred  their  allegiance. 

But  their  hopes  of  independence  were  not  to  be  real- 
ized. With  the  Restoration  came  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  American  colonies  had  prospered,  they  became  ob- 
jects of  interest  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Crown, 
and  there  were  those  who  coveted  their  places  of  honor 
or  emolument.  There  was  not  the  same  intense  spirit 
prevailing  among  the  people,  and  religion  w*as  no  longer 
the  vital  question  that  it  had  been.  There  was  no  Puri- 
tan party  in  England  like  that  which  before  the  Great 
Rebellion  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  their  brothers  in 
New  England ;  a  generation  had  passed  away ;  the  Puri- 
tans of  Cromwell  were  scattered  and  broken  ;  some  had 
perished  on  the  field  or  the  scaffold,  others  were  in  exile 
or  in  prison. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  struggle  began  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  save  the  Charter  and  the  Government;  it 
dragged  along  with  varying  fortune  through  twenty  weary 
years,  and  the  final  judgment  was  entered  and  the  Char- 
ter annulled  in  1684.  Then  came  the  brief  rule  of  Dud- 
ley, the  tyranny  of  Andros,  the  Revolution  of  1G88,  the 
temporary  government  of  Bradstreet,  and  the  Province 
Charter  of  1692  under  which  Massachusetts  lived  till  our 
own  Revolution. 

It  would  have  been  a  sad  experience  to  the  Puritan 
leaders  of  1628  and  1630  to  have  witnessed  these  events. 
Happily,  Endicott  and  Winthrop  and  Dudley  were  spared 
the  spectacle.  To  them  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  their 
children  were  descending  into  the  house  of  bondage. 
But  in  the  Providence  which  rules  the  affairs  of  men 
and  states,  it  was  but  a  stage  of  discipline  and  growth, 
whereby  the  consecrated  democracy  and  godly  magistracy 
of  the  Puritan  Colony  finally  bloomed  into  the  full  and 
rounded  beauty  of  the  republican  Commonwealth. 
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The  Province  Charter  and  its  royal  governor  did  not 
destroy  what  the  Puritan  had  done.  Child  of  the  century 
that  preceded  him,  trained  and  educated  for  his  great 
work,  he  had  builded  wisely  and  well.  The  town  govern- 
ment and  the  town  meeting  which  he  had  created  proved 
indestructible,  and  the  school-house,  though  built  of  logs, 
more  enduring  than  castle  or  cathedral.  All  that  was 
best  in  his  principles  of  conduct  and  methods  of  govern- 
ment had  passed  into  the  life,  the  thought,  the  social 
habits  of  the  people,  and  was  stamped  on  the  character 
of  his  posterity  ;  from  father  to  son,  through  successive 
generations,  were  transmitted  a  love  of  liberty,  an  obedi- 
ence to  law,  a  desire  for  knowledge,  a  reverence  for 
the  teacher  and  the  teachings  of  religion,  a  faculty  for 
understanding  and  dealing  with  public  interests,  a  wise 
economy  and  thrift,  a  deep  seated  belief  that  the  general 
welfare  was  more  desirable  than  private  good  or  gain,  and 
with  all  these  a  fervent  love  for  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
New  England. 

And  so  may  it  be  to  the  end ;  and  may  your  descen- 
dants who  meet  here,  as  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  go 
round,  to  commemorate  the  landing  at  Salem,  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  memory  of  their  fathers,  and  stand 
for  the  liberty  and  truth  which  the  Puritan  taught,  with 
the  hazard  not  only  of  their  goods,  but  of  their  lives,  if 
need  be. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  John  "Wmthrop,  at  Salem,  with  the  charter  and  records 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  occurring  on  June  22, 
1880,  it  was  deemed  meet  and  appropriate  that  the  first 
field  meeting  of  the  season  should  be  held  on  that  day, 
at  the  Pavilion  on  Salem  Neck,  from  which  is  obtained 
an  extensive  view  of  the  bay,  and  of  the  shore  along 
which  the  fleet  sailed  ere  the  anchors  were  dropped  in 
the  waters  of  New  England;  and  that  the  exercises 
of  the  occasion,  instead  of  a  discussion  on  subjects  of 
general  scientific  and  historical  interest,  should  be  devjted 
to  a  recital  of  incidents  connected  with  this  important 
event,  or  such  other  topics  as  the  time  and  place  might 
suggest. 

(l) 
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A  description  of  the  appearance  of  Salem  harbor,  at 
this  early  period  in  our  history,  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Rev.  Francis  Higgin- 
son,  who,  under  date  of  "Fry day,  June  26, 1629,"  writes  : 
"The  sea  was  abundantly  stored  with  rockweed  and  yel- 
low flowers  like  gillyflowers.  By  noon  we  were  within 
3  leagues  of  Capan,  and  as  we  sayled  along  the  coast 
we  saw  every  hill  and  dale,  and  every  island  full  of  gay 
woods  and  high  trees.  The  nearer  we  came  to  the  shoare 
the  more  flowers  in  abundance,  sometymes  scattered 
abroad,  sometymes  joyned  in  sheets  9  or  10  yards  long, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  brought  from  the  low  meadows 
by  the  tyde.  Now  what  with  fine  wroods  and  greene 
trees  by  land,  and  their  yellow  flowers  paynting  the  sea, 
made  us  all  desirous  to  see  our  new  paradise  of  New 
England,  whence  we  saw  such  forerunning  signals  of  fer- 
tilise afiirre  ofl'."  On  Monday,  June  29,  1629,  he  writes  : 
"we  passed  the  curious  and  diflicult  entrance  into  the 
large  and  spacious  harbour  of  Naimkecke,  and  as  we 
passed  along  it  was  wonderful  to  behould  so  many  islands 
replenished  with  thicke  wood  and  high  trees  and  many 
fayre  green  pastures."1 

Much  valuable  information  on  this  subject  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt's  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Forts  on  Salem  Neck,  read  at  a  field  meeting  on 
Salem  Neck,  Thursday,  Aug.  20,  1863,  and  printed  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Pavilion  is  located  at  or  near  the  land  granted  by 
the  town  of  Salem,  of  six  acres,  to  Rev.  John  Higginson 
in  1661.    This  land  was  conveyed  by  deed  (Reg.  Deeds, 


1  See  Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Papers,  pages  41  and  -k-L. 
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Essex,  toI.  iii,  fol.  396),  25,  9,  1670,  to  Thomas  Savage, 
who  on  xlugust  6,  1675,  transferred  the  same  by  deed  of 
gift  to  his  daughter  Sarah  and  her  husband,  John  Higgili- 
son,  jr.,  with  lands  adjoining  which  he  had  purchased  df 
other  parties,  in  all  about  twenty-eight  acres  (Reg. 
Deeds,  Essex,  vol.  iv,  fol.  383). 

A  grandson  of  John  Higginson,  jr.,  the  fourth  John 
Higginson2  in  succession  (and  the  four  were  living  at  the 
period  from  the  birth  of  the  youngest  Jan.  10,  1697-8, 
to  the  death  of  the  eldest  in  Dec.  9,  1708)  conveyed, 
April  8,  1730,  to  Benj.  Ives  (see  Reg.  Deeds,  Essex, 
vol.  lv,  fol.  92). 

After  the  death  of  Benjamin  Ives  in  1752,  the  estate 
with  additional  purchases,  including  land  obtained  from 
the  town  by  vote  of  the  citizens,  in  exchange  for  Pignal's3 
or  Roache's  Point,  on  which  is  located  the  present  alms- 
house, amounting  to  forty  acres,  etc.,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  his  son  John  Ives,  who  conveyed  the  same 
to  Richard  Derby4  May  16,  1758  (see  Reg.  Deeds,  Essex, 
vol.  cxliv,  fol.  40). 

After  the  death  of  Richard  Derby  this  property  was 


2  Rev.  John  Higginson,  born  at  Claybrook,  Aug.  6, 1G16,  came  with  his  father  to 
Salem  in  1G29,  and  in  1641  assisted  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield  (whose  daughter  Sarah 
he  married)  in  the  ministry  at  Guilford,  Conn.  He  returned  to  Salem  in  1659  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of*  the  church,  which  his  father  had  founded  some  thirty 
years  before,  and  continued  the  respected  minister  until  his  death  Dec.  9, 170S. 

II  John  born  at  Guilford,  16-48,  a  merchant,  settled  in  Salem;  Lieut.  Col.  of  the 
regiment,  a  member  of  the  Governor's  council,  etc.,  died  March  23, 1719. 

III  John  born  Aug.  20, 167"),  educated  a  merchant,  lived  in  Salem,  died  April  2G, 
1718. 

IV  John  born  Jan.  10. 1697-8,  graduated  at  Havvai'd  College,  1717;  sustained  chief 
Offices  of  the  town,  County  Register,  etc.;  died  July  15, 17-14. 

For  a  6kctch  of  this  family  see  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  vol.  V,  p.  33. 

8  This  name  appears  in  deeds,  but  it  should  be  "  Picton  "  named  for  Thomas 
Picton  to  whom  the  land  was  originally  granted.   Sometimes  spelled  Pigden. 

4  For  a  sketch  of  the  Derby  Family,  see  Hist.  Coll.,  Essex  lust.,  vol.  Ill,  pp. 
154,  201,  2S3. 


assigned  to  J ohn  Derby  towards  his  portion  of  his  father's 
estate,  who  conveyed  the  same  by  deed  to  Edward  Allen, 
Dec.  13,  1793  (see  Reg.  Deeds,  Essex,  vol.  clvii,  fol.  73). 
After  the  death  of  Edward  Allen,  July  27,  1803,  and  of 
his  wife  Margaret,  Aug.  13,  1808,  this  estate  passed  into 
the  possession  of  his  son  Edward  Allen,  who  sold  the 
same  to  Josiah  Orne  Feb.  26,  1810  (see  Reg.  Deeds, 
Essex,  vol.,  clxxxviii,  fol.  177).  Josiah  Orne,  April  6, 
181 G,  conveyed  the  same  to  Jonathan  Dustin  of  Danvers 
(see  Reg.  Deeds,  Essex,  ccx,  fol.  86).  Eliza  Sutton, 
Hazen  Ayer  and  Serena  his  wife,  in  her  own  right,  all 
of  Peabody,  being  heirs  of  the  late  Jonathan  Dustin, 
conveyed  the  same  to  Daniel  B.  Gardner,  jr.,  of  Salem, 
Sept.  24,  1875  (Reg.  Deeds,  Essex,  vol.  dccccxli,  fol. 
233),  who  has  since  had  the  land  surveyed,  constructed 
streets  and  avenues,  and  sold  many  lots  upon  which  have 
been  built  a  lar<?e  number  of  seaside  residences. 

The  forenoon  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  visiting  the 
various  places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  The  in- 
spiration of  the  occasion  was  not  wholly  in  the  memories 
of  the  past,  but  bright  sunlight,  refreshing  breezes,  the 
lovely  green  of  the  shore  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  bay, 
dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  many  yachts,  engaged  in 
their  annual  regatta  that  morning,  added  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  large  number  who  participated  in  the 
celebration.  At  1  p.  m.  lunch  was  served  in  the  spacious 
and  handsome  dining  hall  upon  the  second  floor  of  the 
Pavilion ;  at  2.30  o'clock  the  formal  exercises  we  „  Held 
in  the  hall  below  in  the  following  order : 


ADDRESS. 


By  Robert  S.  Kaxtoul. 


The  Present  and  the  Future  are  measurably  of  our  own 
making.  No  act  of  ours,  be  it  ever  so  trivial,  but  has 
its  ever-widening  circle  of  remote  results.  Not  so  the 
Past.  We  find  that  ready  to  our  hands.  It  spreads  be- 
fore us  like  the  canvas  of  the  limner,  inviting  study, 
stimulating  aspiration,  inspiring  thought;  but,  like  the 
canvas  of  the  limner,  it  makes  no  answer  to  our  fascinated 
gaze.  It  lies  revealed,  like  some  crystal  rescued  from 
the  caverns  of  the  earth,  immutable  and  perfect,  and  w« 
contemplate  it  as  something  wholly  outside  of  and  beyond 
ourselves, — as  something  of  which  we  had  no  hand  in  the 
making,  and  for  which  we  are  in  no  way  to  be  called  on 
.to  account.  Nothing  that  we  may  do  can  make  it  other 
than  it  is.  Nothing  which  we  have  done, — nothing 
which  we  have  omitted  to  do,  has  helped  one  jot  to  make 
or  mar  its  everlasting  mould.  It  looms  up  before  us, 
forever  fixed,  like  some  awful  form  unfolded  in  a  vision, 
remote,  inexorable,  silent,  and  at  rest  forever. 

Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  this  is  otherwise.  If 
our  children  ally  us  with  the  future,  so  do  our  ancestors 
ally  us  with  the  past.  The  ancient  precept,  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  is  still  in  force.  We  are  what 
we  are,  in  great  measure,  because  of  what  they  were. 
And  we  may  not  study  their  acts  as  the  acts  of  beings 
without  personality, — as  occurrences  which  entrance  the 
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mind  but  cannot  move  the  heart.  On  closer  knowledge, 
the  soul  warms  towards  the  actors  of  the  past.  As  we 
walk  among  them  familiarly,  they  seem  to  return  our 
ardor.  They  reward  our  devotion.  They  reflect  our 
feeling.  And  at  last  dry  fact  becomes  living  reality,  — 
naked  bones  put  on  a  fleshly  garment,  and  the  scenes 
that  have  been  of  old  seem  to  breathe  and  glow  again 
with  quickened  and  responsive  life. 

It  has  been  thought  lit  to  commemorate  to-day,  by  be- 
coming observances  at  this  spot,  the  advent  of  John 
Winthrop  upon  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is 
good  to  pause,  on  a  day  so  marked,  so  fateful,  in  our 
colonial  annals,  and  give  ourselves  up  for  an  hour  to  the 
reflections  which  crowd  upon  the  mind.  It  is  wise  to 
call  up  to  the  fancy  the  picture  of  that  auspicious  scene, 
— to  recite  the  perils  of  the  voyage, — the  hopes,  the 
fears,  the  aspirations  of  those  engaged  in  it, — the  as- 
pect of  the  country  they  approached,  and  the  condition 
of  the  settlements  which  were  to  be  their  future  home. 
Especially  has  it  been  thought  becoming,  in  the  descend- 
ants of  these  actors  in  the  past,  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  day,  consecrated  as  it  is  to  heroic  memories,  to  an 
effort  to  disclose  and  emphasize,  if  we  may,  the  true 
significance  of  the  occurrence  we  recall, — to  an  endeavor 
to  compute  the  value  of  the  contribution  made  to  the  great 
sum-total  of  American  nationality  by  the  little  band  who 
touched  our  shores  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

On  Saturday,  June  12,  1G30,  a  date  corresponding 
with  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  the  fairest  month  of 
our  New  England  summer,  the  hamlet  which  stood  where 
we  now  live  was  roused  at  early  dawn  by  the  unwonted' 
sound  of  cannon  in  the  offing.  Early  risers  paused  in 
their  homely  avocations,  and  stood  listening  at  their 
cabin  thresholds ;  and  the  startled  red-man,  crouching  for 
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wild-fowl  behind  these  very  ledges,  forgot  his  aim  and 
strained  his  unassisted  vision  seaward.  Among  the 
wooded  islands  of  the  outer  harbor  was  descried,  sharply 
defined  against  the  background  of  the  glowing  East,  a 
single  craft  of  no  mean  tonnage,  flaunting  at  peak  the 
red  cross  of  England,  standing  in  by  the  North  Chan- 
nel between  Baker's  Island  and  the  lesser  Misery,  and 
dropping  anchor  as  the  sun  reddens  the  horizon.  The 
Lyon,  Capt.  Pierce,  is  lying  within  the  islands,  and  that 
"Palinurus  of  the  Bay"  is  not  slow  to  hail  the  new  arri- 
val, a  skiff  from  wThose  side  had  boarded  him  at  early 
dawn.  There  is  hasty  interchange  of  salutations.  Mas- 
ter Allerton,  he  who  gave  his  name  to  the  outer  headland 
of  Nantasket  in  Boston  Harbor,  is  on  his  way  in  a  shallop 
from  Plymouth  to  Pemaquid,  now  Bristol,  near  Casco 
Bay,  and  as  he  sails  by,  having  taken  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  he  boards  the  new-comer,  within  an  hour  of 
sunrise.  Another  shallop  bears  down  the  harbor  from 
Salem,  —  there  were  early  risers  in  those  days,  in 
Salem,  —  and  at  last  the  welcome  story  reaches  the 
little  hamlet  of  the  presence  of  the  "Arbella,"  flag- 
ship and  pioneer  of  the  expected  fleet,  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burthen,  manned  by  fifty-two  seamen  and 
mounting  twrenty-eight  guns,  after  a  tempestuous,  seventy- 
six  days'  passage  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  bearing  John 
Winthrop  and  the  Charter  of  the  "  Governour  and  Com- 
pany of  London's  plantacion  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England."  Local  self-government  had  struck  its 
roots  in  Massachusetts  soil.  Those  morning  guns,  still 
echoing  along  our  breezy  headlands,  had  announced  the 
possibility,  now  assured  by  five  half  centuries  of  suc- 
cessful trial,  of  tranquillity  with  freedom;  of  a  demo- 
cratic commonwealth  without  class  privilege ;  of  an 
equitable  land  tenure  without  primogeniture ;  of  the 
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independence  of  church  and  state  and  of  political  stability 
without  hereditary  office.  The  purpose  for  which  God 
had  at  last  unveiled  the  western  world  was  about  to  be 
achieved  and  the  destiny  of  America  was  determined. 

It  would  be  delightful,  did  the  hour  permit,  to  picture 
what  Winthrop  found  here,  with  the  fidelity  of  graphic 
art.  The  material  is  at  hand.  We  know  who  were  here, 
for  the  settlers  of  Salem  had  only  moved  up  from  Stage 
Point,  between  what  are  now  known  as  Norman's  Woe  and 
Gloucester  Harbor,  fours  years  before,  when  the  fingers 
of  the  two  hands  were  enough  for  numbering  the  heads 
of  families  among  them,  and,  since  then,  they  had  been 
successively  reinforced  by  Endicott  and  by  Higginson, 
with  only  a  chosen  few  of  England's  best.  We  know 
where  these  worthies  lived,  for  the  restless  zeal  of  our 
antiquarian  students  has  left  no  record  unexplored,  which 
could  correct  the  outline  map  of  the  early  town.  We 
know  what  our  fathers  wore,  what  arms  they  carried, 
with  what  tools  they  wrought ;  for  all  they  had  of  tex- 
tile fabric  or  mechanical  design  came  from  old  England, 
and  invoices  and  bills  of  lading,  detailing  fashion  and 
make  and  quality  and  price,  are  extant  yet.  Finally,  we 
know  well  what  manner  of  men  they  were, — what  their 
purposes  in  life, — what  their  impressions  of  the  new 
world,  for  they  were  neither  idle  triflers  nor  uncultured 
boors,  but  set  themselves  at  once  about  recording  obser- 
vations and  transmitting  intelligence  to  friends  left  behind. 
Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  the  perusal  of  these  co- 
pious details.  They  unlock  heart-secrets ;  they  repro- 
duce the  age.  And  when,  at  "about  two  of  the  clock" 
on  this  anniversary  day,  so  the  narrative  proceeds,  "Mas- 
ter Endecott,"  whom  Master  Peirce  had  returned  to  Salem 
to  fetch,  boarded  the  Arbella,  and  with  him  his  pastor 
Skelton  and  one  Capt.  Levett  his  adjutant,  perhaps,  it 
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is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  scene  which  followed.  "We 
that  were  of  the  assistants,"  continues  Winthrop  in  his 
journal,  "and  some  other  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the 
women,  and  our  captain,  returned  with  them  to  Nahum- 
keek."  It  is  not  recorded  how  they  came  up  the  harbor, 
but  that  they  came  in  sloop-boats,  then  called  shallops, 
and  in  common  use,  is  a  fair  presumption.  Nor  are  we 
told  just  where  they  stepped  ashore,'  although  tradition 
and  conjecture  point  strongly  to  the  curious  metamorphic 
rock,  near  the  old  Bass  Biver  ferry  and  the  present  Bridge, 
as  the  probable  landing.  Somewhere  along  that  grassy 
eisrht-foet  lane  which  skirted  the  Planters'  Marsh  and 
hugged  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  which  led  on  to 
the  Governor's  "fay re  house"  and  the  Arbor  Lot  Fort, 
that  notable  company  must  have  disembarked  and  taken 
their  stately  way  on  foot,  to  enter  upon  the  mission  of 
their  lives.  They  were  men  who  had  turned  their  backs 
upon  much  that  was  worth  living  for  in  England, — men 
whose  eminent  connections,  whose  intelligence,  whose 
character  and  whose  means,  made  possible  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  and  the  building  of  a  capital  town  in 
this  untrod  waste, — men  who  were  pioneering  the  largest 
and  best  appointed  fleet  ever  yet  put  forth  for  a  port  in 
America,— -men  who  meant,  peaceably  if  they  could  but 
forcibly  if  they  must,  to  make  fast  and  strong  the  foot- 
hold of  the  Saxon  race  on  this  continent,  and  to  make 
the  discomfiture  of  Richelieu's  ambition  absolute  and  final. 
There  is  a  native  dignity  in  these  men,  arbiters  of  a  con- 
tinent, as  they  walk  in  sober  state  along  the  sunny  stream. 
No  pomp  attends  their  way.  The  hundred  or  more  of  the 
village,  old  and  young,  are  at  hand  to  greet  them ;  but 
with  conflicting  feelings.  The  winter  had  been  hard  and 
the  help  of  the  new  comers  is  welcome.  But  the  powers 
which  Conant  and  his  men  had,  not  without  jealousies  and 
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regrets,  made  over  to  Endicott,  two  summers  before, 
Endicott  must  in  turn  surrender  to  another.  Hardly 
corn  enough  remained  for  a  fortnight's  supply,  and  yet 
the  Arbella  brought  no  succor.  No  joy-bells  pealed,  for 
as  yet  no  monitory  church-spire  cleft  the  clouds.  The 
oaks,  which  were  to  frame  the  venerable  church  structure 
preserved  to  us  through  the  beneficent  liberality  and  zeal 
of  a  former  President  of  the  Institute,  were  tossing  then* 
branches  in  the  vernal  air.  No  cheerful  salvos  from 
Darbie's  Fort  or  the  Arbor  Lot  echoed  the  Arbella's  sun- 
rise guns,  for  then  powder  was  precious,  like  dust  of 
•gold,  and  gunners  were  "fishers  and  choppers  and  plow- 
men" also. 

Notable  indeed  was  the  seaworn  "company  which  sat  at 
meat  that  day  in  the  new-built  Endicott  cottage,  and 
looked  out  from  under  its  peaked  gables  and  through  its 
diamond-leaded  windows  upon  the  Indian  village  in  North 
Fields  and  the  grassy  slopes  of  what  we  call  Orne's  Point, 
and  supped  there,  as  TVrinthrop  does  not  fail  to  tell  us, 
with  a  smack  of  the  lips  quite  pardonable  in  one  just 
landed  from  seventy-six  days  on  shipboard,  "with  a  good 
venison  pasty,  and  good  beer."  And  thus  the  "fayre 
house"  which  Hjgginson,  in  1629  found  newly-built  for 
Governor  Endicott  was  the  first  habitation  in  the  colony 
to  open  its  hospitable  doors  to  his  successor. 

Winthrop,  the  central  figure  of  this  group,  was  in  his 
early  prime,  at  forty-three.  A  man  of  rare  grace  of  per- 
son and  bearing,  he  was  not  more  marked  by  those  traits 
which  make  men  en^a^ins:  in  their  intercourse  with  others, 
than  by  those  more  robust  attributes  which  fit  us  to  de- 
termine, to  withstand,  and  to  prevail.  The  ladies,  at 
least,  will  allow  me  that  he  was  no  ordinary  person  when 
they  know  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  a  husband, 
and  had  embarked  upon  his  third  matrimonial  venture  at 
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the  age  of  thirty.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  at  twenty-one,  father  of  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and 
another  of  whom  was  drowned,  near  the  scene  of  Leslie's 
Retreat,  on  the  day  after  his  landing.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  the  liberal  University  of  England ; 
had  ceased,  in  June,  1629,  to  be  an  attorney  of  the  Court 
of  AYards, — indeed,  he  belonged  to  a  family  learned  in 
the  law  from  the  time  of  the  8th  Henry,  as  well  as  pillars 
of  the  reformed  faith  even  in  the  bloody  days  of  Mary ; 
he  had  joined  Matthew  Cradock's  company  of  adventurers 
in  September,  1629,  on  condition  that  its  patent  and  en- 
tire concerns  should  be  transferred  to  America,  and  had 
been  chosen  Governor  in  October,  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence and  hope,  as  Cradock's  successor. 

I  dare  not  trespass  on  your  time,  to  attempt  a  charac- 
terization of  this  distinguished  personage.  Such  an  at- 
tempt, limited  by  the  narrow  necessities  to  which  I  am 
bound,  would  do  injustice  to  his  name.  Xor  is  there  need 
of  tribute  at  my  hands.  A  descendant  of  his,  whom  we 
hoped  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  to-day,  has 
dealt  in  his  own  graceful,  delicate  and  exhaustive  way, 
tVith  this  eminent  magistrate  and  man ;  and  while  no 
family  portrait  could  be  more  fit  to  inspire  ancestral  rev- 
erence and  pride,  nothing  which  my  researches  have 
brought  to  light  would  prompt  me  to  modify,  in  a  single 
line,  the  noble  features  thus  delineated,  nor  to  question 
the  exalted  estimate  put  upon  the  character  of  his  ancestor 
by  our  esteemed  contemporary,  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Boston, 
in  his  Life  and  Letters  of  Gov.  Winthrop.  But  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  display  the  true  proportions  of  the 
man.  The  record  of  his  election  to  be  the  chief  officer 
of  the  enterprise  does  not  omit  to  say  what  was  thought 
and  expected  of  him  by  his  associates.  It  reads  as  follows  : 
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"And  now  the  Court,  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a 
new  Governor,  Deputy  and  Assistants,  *  *  and  having 
received  extraordinary  great  commendations  of  Mr.  John 
Winthrop,  both  for  his  integrity  and  sufficiency,  as  being 
one  every  way  well  fitted  and  accomplished  for  the  place 
of  Governor  *  *  the  said  Mr.  Winthrop  was,  with  a 
general  vote  and  full  consent  of  this  court,  by  erection 
of  hands,  chosen  to  be  Governor  for  the  ensuing  year,  to 
begin  on  this  present  day;  who  was  pleased  to  accept 
thereof  and  thereupon  took  the  oath  to  that  place  apper- 
taining." 

The  civil,  political  and  military  functions,  now  attaching 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Massachusetts,  have  come  to 
overshadow  all  others  and  are  the  only  ones  now  associ- 
ated, in  the  mind,  with  the  title  of  Governor.  The  word 
"Court,"  too,  as  used  by  us  has  another  sense  than  that 
attaching  to  it  in  these  records.  When  Conant,  Endicott, 
and  after  them  Winthrop,  were  selected  and  qualified  as 
"Governor,"  the  choice  was  made  by  a  small  body  of 
corporators,  and  the  electors  were  discharging  not  more 
a  political  than  a  commercial  function.  Analogies  are 
not  wanting  which  throw  light  upon  this  point.  The  title 
of  "President,"  we  apply  in  common  to  our  highest  offi- 
cial dignitary  and  to  the  chief  officers  of  banking,  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  corporations.  The  word 
"Governor"  was  and  is  used,  in  England,  as  we  use  the 
word  "President,"  and  carries  with  it,  of  necessity,  no 
political  significance  whatever.  Thus  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to-day  calls  its  executive  board,  as  the  Massachusetts 
adventurers  did  theirs,  the  "  Governor,  Deputy  Governor 
and  Company,"  and  also  holds  its  "Court  of  Directors."' 

I  return  from  this  digression,  to  quote  from  the  files  of 
her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  these 
words  referring  to  the  Winthrop  emigration:  "This  year 
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there  went  hence  six  ships  with  one  thousand  people  in 
them,  to  the  Massachusetts,  having  sent,  two  years  before, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  servants  to  provide  houses 
and  corn  against  their  coming.  These  servants,  through 
idleness  and  ill-government  neglected  both  their  building 
and  planting  of  corn,  so  that  if  those  six  ships  had  not 
arrived,  the  plantation  had  been  broke  and  dissolved. 
Now,  so  soon  as  Mr.  Winthrop  was  landed,  perceiving 
what  misery  was  like  to  ensue  through  their  idleness,  he 
presently  fell  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  thereby  so 
encouraged  the  rest  that  there  was  not  an  idle  person 
there  to  be  found  in  the  whole  plantation,  and  whereas 
the  Indians  had  said  they  would  shortly  return  as  fast  as 
they  came,  now  they  admired  to  see  in  what  short  time 
they  had  all  housed  themselves,  and  planted  corn  suffi- 
cient for  their  subsistence." 

"It  is  true,"  wrote  the  famous  Capt.  John  Smith,  in 
1631,  "that  Master  John  Winthrop,  their  new  Governor, 
a  worthy  gentleman  both  in  estate  and  esteem,  went  so 
well  provided  (for  six  or  seven  hundred  people  went  with 
him)  as  could  be  devised.  But  at  sea,  such  an  extraor- 
dinary storm  encountered  his  fleet,  continuing  ten  days, 
that  of  two  hundred  cattle  which  were  so  tossed  and 
bruised  threescore  and  ten  died ;  many  of  their  people 
fell  sick,  and  in  this  perplexed  estate,  after  ten  weeks 
they  arrived  in  New  England  at  several  times,  where  they 
found  threescore  of  their  people  dead,  the  rest  sick, 
nothing  done,  but  all  complaining,  and  all  things  so  con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  that  now  every  monstrous 
humor  began  to  show  itself.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  noble  governor  was  no  way  disanimated,  neither  re- 
pents him  of  his  enterprise  for  all  those  mistakes,  but  did 
order  all  things  with  that  temperance  and  discretion,  and 
so  relieved  those  that  wanted  with  his  own  provision,  that 
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there  is  six  or  seven  hundred  remained  with  him,  and 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  English  in  all  the  country, 
with  three  or  four  hundred  head  of  cattle." 
'   Still  another  contemporaneous  account  is  found  in  a 
letter  of  Thomas  Wiggin  to  Sir  John  Cooke,  Knight, 
principal  secretary  to  his  Majesty,  and  member  of  the 
most  honorable  privy  council,  dated  1632,  which  also 
gives  the  impression  of  an  eye-witness  :  "For  the  planta- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts,  the  English  there  being  about 
two  thousand  people,  young  and  old,  are  generally  most 
industrious  and  fit  for  such  a  work,  having  in  three  years 
done  more  in  building  and  planting  than  others  have  done 
in  seven  times  that  space,  and  with  at  least  ten  times  less 
expense.    Besides,  I  have  observed  the  planters  there, 
by  their  loving,  just  and  kind  dealing  with  the  Indians, 
have  gotten  their  love  and  respect,  and  drawn  them  to  an 
outward  conforming  to  the  English,  so  that  the  Indians 
repair  to  the  English  Governor  there,  and  his  Deputies, 
for  justice.    And  for  the  Governor  himself,  I  have  ob- 
served him  to  be  a  discreet  and  sober  man,  giving  good 
example  to  all  the  planters,  wearing  plain  apparel,  such 
as  may  well  beseem  a  mean  man,  drinking  ordinarily 
water,  and  when  he  is  not  conversant  about  matters  of 
justice,  putting  his  hand  to  any  ordinary  labor  with  his 
servants, — ruling  with  much  mildness  to  the  great  con- 
tentment of  those  that  are  best  affected,  and  to  the  terror 
of  offenders." 

Dudley,  himself  thirteen  times  chosen  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, and  four  times  chosen  Governor  over  Winthrop, 
wrote  thus  from  Boston  in  1630,  to  his  patroness  and 
friend  the  Countess  of  Lincoln : 

"We  sent  Mr.  John  Endicott,  and  some  with  him,  to 
begin  a  plantation  and  to  strengthen  such  as  he  should 
find  there,  which  we  sent  thither  from  Dorchester  and 
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some  places  adjoining.  From  whom  the  same  year,  re- 
ceiving hopeful  news,  the  next  year,  1629,  we  sent  divers 
ships  over,  with  about  three  hundred  people,  and  some 
cows,  goats  and  horses,  many  of  which  arrived  safe. 
These,  by  their  too  large  commendations  of  the  country 
and  the  commodities  thereof,  invited  us  so  strongly  to  go 
on,  that  Mr.  TVmthrop,  of  Suffolk,  who  was  well  known  in 
his  own  country  and  well  approved  here  for  his  piety,  liber- 
ality, wisdom  and  gravity,  coming  in  to  us,  we  came  to 
such  resolution  that  in  April,  1630,  we  set  sail  from  old 
England  with  four  good  ships,  and  May  following  eight 
more  followed,  two  having  gone  before  in  February  and 
March,  and  two  more  following  in  June  and  August,  be- 
sides another,  set  out  by  a  private  merchant.  These 
seventeen  ships  arrived  all  safe  in  New  England,  for  the 
increase  of  the  plantation  here  this  year  1630,  but  made 
a  long,  a  troublesome  and  costly  voyage.  Our  four  ships, 
which  set  out  in  April,  arrived  here  in  June  and  July, 
where  we  found  the  colony  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  con- 
dition, above  eighty  of  them  being  dead  the  winter  before  ; 
many  of  those  alive  weak  and  sick;  all  the  corn  and 
bread  amongst  them  all  hardly  sufficient  to  feed  them  a 
fortnight,  insomuch  that  the  remainder  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  servants  we  had  the  two  years  before  sent  over, 
coming  to  us  for  victuals  to  sustain  them,  by  reason  that 
the  provisions  shipped  for  them  were  taken  out  of  the 
ship  they  were  put  in,  and  they  who  were  trusted  to  ship 
them  in  another  failed  us  and  left  them  behind.  Where- 
upon necessity  enforced  us,  to  our  extreme  loss,  to  give 
them  all  liberty,  who  had  cost  us  about  £16  or  £20  a 
person,  furnishing  and  sending  over." 

John  Winthrop,  as  his  biographer  well  says,  was  fully 
justified  by  these  varied  testimonies  in  saying  of  himself, 
in  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  joining  the  New  England 
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enterprise,  "It  is  come  to  that  issue  as,  in  all  probability, 
the  welfare  of  the  plantation  depends  upon  my  assistance. 
For  the  main  pillars  of  it,  being  gentlemen  of  high  qual- 
ity and  eminent  parts,  both  for  wisdom  and  Godliness, 
are  determined  to  sit  still  if  I  desert  them." 

But  Winthrop  did  not  desert  them  and  they  did  not  sit 
still.  Here  too,  on  this  June  afternoon,  was  Dudley  the 
Deputy,  chosen  on  board  the  Arbella  to  the  second  place 
in  the  government,  after  it  became  certain  that  his  prede- 
cessor, Humfrey,  must  take  passage  later.  He  had  been 
associated,  in  a  responsible  charge,  with  the  House  of 
Clinton  and  Lincoln,  now  dukes  of  Newcastle,  the  best 
family  of  the  time,  Mather  says,  in  the  British  Peerage : 
a  family  out  of  which  such  friends  of  America  as  Hum- 
frey, the  ill-starred  Johnson  and  the  young  heir  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  had  chosen  consorts.  Thomas  Dudley 
was  now  fifty-three.  He  had  read  law  ;  fought  as  a  captain, 
both  for  English  Queen  Bess  and  French  King  Harry  of 
Navarre ;  had  extricated,  by  his  prudent  administration, 
the  estates  of  the  young  Earl  of  Northampton  from  dis- 
astrous entanglements,  and  was  now  to  become  the  founder 
of  Cambridge,  in  New  England,  and  the  first  Major  Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts,  and  to  be  elected  year  after  year, 
either  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  or  Assistant  of  the 
Colony. 

Here,  too,  was  Saltonstall,  Winthrop's  first  assistant, 
"that  excellent  knight"  as  Mather  calls  him,  a  figure  not 
less  conspicuous,  from  his  rank,  resources  and  character, 
than  any  other  after  Winthrop  in  the  company.  He  was 
a  person  of  sufficient  consideration  to  have  been  the  first- 
named  associate  of  six  original  patentees  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  When  Gov.  Cradock's  proposal  for  the  transfer  of 
the  government  of  the  colony  to  our  soil  was  to  be  de- 
bated, pro  et  contra,  before  a  general  court,  convened  for 
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that  end  at  Master  Deputy  GofFe's  house  in  London, 
Aug.  29,  1629,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall  was  the  first-named  of  the  committee  selected 
to  advocate  the  transfer;  and  at  a  general  court,  held 
Oct.  15,  1629,  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  to  arrange 
and  draw  up  the  terms  of  the  transfer,  to  be  executed 
"between  the  adventurers  here  at  home  and  the  planters 
that  are  to  go  over."  Joining  Cradock's  enterprise  a  year 
before,  and  now  44  years  of  age,  he  took,  at  once,  the 
leading  place  to  which  his  rank,  his  gifts,  his  fortune  and 
his  legal  training  entitled  him ;  was  the  first  signer  and 
promoter,  if  not  the  writer,  of  liberal  church  covenants, 
and  of  letters  of  wise  instruction  to  Governor  Endicott 
and  the  Salem  clergymen,  and  was  destined  on  his  return 
to  England  to  sit  in  judgment  at  the  trial  for  high  treason 
of  five  peers,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

But  Sir  Richard  had  better  claims  than  these  to  present 
remembrance.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  rebuke  the 
prevailing  intolerance  of  his  time  in  language  as  courteous 
as  it  was  bold,  addressed  to  the  Boston  clergy.  He 
writes  to  them  as  "Reverend  and  dear  friends,  whom  I 
unfeignedly  love  and  respect."  These  are  his  timely 
words,  written  from  London  a  few  years  later.  Fortunate 
for  New  England  had  they  been  duly  pondered  ! 

"It  doth  not  a  little  grieve  my  spirit,  to  hear  what  sad 
things  are  reported  daily  of  your  tyranny  and  persecutions 
in  New  England,  as  that  you  fine,  whip,  and  imprison 
men  for  their  consciences.  Truly,  friends,  this  your 
practice  of  compelling  any  in  matters  of  worship  to  do 
that  whereof  they  are  not  fully  persuaded,  is  to  make 
them  sin,  for  so  the  apostle  tells  us,  and  many  are  made 
hypocrites  thereby,  conforming  in  their  outward  man,  for 
fear  of  punishment.  AVe  pray  for  you  and  wish  you 
prosperity  every  way,  and  hoped  the  Lord  would  have 
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given  you  so  much  light  and  love  there,  as  not  to  practise 
those  courses  in  a  wilderness  which  you  went  so  far  to 
prevent.  These  rigid  ways  have  laid  you  very  .low  in  the 
hearts  of  the  saints.  I  do  assure  you  I  have  heard  them 
pray  in  the  public  assemblies  that  the  Lord  would  give 
you  meek  and  humble  spirits,  not  to  strive  so  much  for 
uniformity  as  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  I  hope  you  do  not  assume  to  yourselves 
infallibility  of  judgment,  when  the  most  learned  of  the 
Apostles  confesseth  he  knew  but  in  part  and  saw  but 
darkly." 

Then  there  was  the  preacher  Phillips,  another  Cambridge 
man,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  the  first  pronounced  con- 
gregationalist  in  the  Colony — an  independent  theologian, 
standing  alone  among  the  clergy  but  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  broader  views  of  Saltonstall  and  Browne — 
whose  resistance  to  a  church  tax  in  1632  is  thought  to 
have  resulted  in  the  instituting  of  our  legislative  house  of 
representatives.  And  there  were  the  Johnsons,  Isaac 
and  his  young  bride,  whose  untimely  deaths  were  soon  to 
invest  the  Winthrop  enterprise  with  painfully  romantic 
interest.  Besides  being  one  of  the  youngest,  the  groom 
was  by  far  the  richest  of  the  company,  and  the  largest 
adventurer  in  the  joint  stock  also.  Not  three  months 
more  remained  to  him  on  earth,  and  in  a  will  made  before 
leaving  England,  of  which  the  great  Hampden  was  named 
executor,  he  had  left  his  estates  in  part  to  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  had  embarked  his  life.  "When  his  hour  came, 
he  declared  that  whatever  was  sacrificed  in  the  furtherance 
of  so  great  a  work  could  not  be  wasted,  and  such  was  the 
affection  in  which  his  neighbors  held  him,  that  as  one 
after  another  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  fell  asleep 
that  fatal  winter,  until  the  habitations  of  the  living  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  they  found 
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consolation  in  the  fact  that  their  kindred  were  resting  by 
the  grave  of  Johnson. 

His  lovely  bride,  flitting  athwart  the  strong  light  of 
history  for'  a  moment,  to  vanish  in  the  next,  as  the  bright 
insect  of  a  day  flits  across  the  sunbeam,  gathers  to  herself 
all  the  poetry  and  sentiment  of  this  puritanic  picture. 
The  good  ship  "Eagle,"  bought  for  the  admiral  and  pilot 
of  the  fleet,  had  been  rechristened  the  "Arbella"  in  her 
honor,  and  though  her  resting  place  may  be  unknown,  no 
nameless  grave  can  hide  the  memory  of  her  virtues,  while 
the  ship  "Arbella"  keeps  on  her  silent  voyage  down  the 
ages.  She  had  come,  as  was  said  in  the  quaint  diction  of 
the  times,  "from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasure,  in  the 
family  of  a  noble  earldom,  into  a  wilderness  of  wants," 
All  too  willing  to  follow  her  young  spouse  wherever  he 
might  lead  her  on  earth,  she  sojourned  but  a  little  here 
and  herself  led  the  way,  anticipating  him  by  a  month,  on 
the  everlasting  journey. 

Small  as  the  colony  was,  the  little  Endicott  cottage, 
with  all  its  early  fame  for  unbounded  hospitality,  was 
hardly  large  enough  for  those  who  made  haste  to  welcome 
the  coming  Governor  and  his  suite.  But  just  beyond  it, 
on  the  west,  lay  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  village, 
laid  out  in  the  beginning,  as  it  runs  to-day,  four  reds  in 
width  from  river  to  river,  across  the  narrowest  portion  of 
our  narrow  town.  The  boat  landings  at  either  end  have 
disappeared,  as  the  coves  of  North  and  South  River  have 
given  place  to  solid  ground.  Beneath  its  entire  length 
thunder  incessant  trains  freighted  with  life  and  wealth, 
and  shake  the  sods  where  the  Governor's  children  played, 
as  though  riven  by  an  earthquake.  The  Governor's 
cottage  stood  on  this  highway,  not  far  from  the  corner 
now  formed  by  the  southeastern  intersection  of  Federal 
and  Washington  streets.    And  just  beyond  the  Gover- 
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nor's  "fayre  house,"  was  a  spot  west  of  the  street  and  not 
far  from  the  present  site  of  the  Sewall-street  Meeting 
House,  which  was  at  once  the  highest  central  elevation  in 
the  town,  and  also  the  common  point  nearest  the  head 
waters  of  both  the  Xorth  and  South  River.  A  creek 
from  the  South  Eiver  crossed  the  street  now  named  for 
Richard  Xorman,  extending  nearly  or  quite  to  the  site  of 
Mechanic  Hall,  while  the  Court  Houses  occupy  land  which 
bounded  another  cove  pushing  in  from  the  north.  Being 
the  defensible  point  of  the  little  peninsula,  this  had  been 
chosen,  perhaps  by  master  gunner  Sharpe,  who  lived  near 
by,  as  the  site  for  a  blockhouse  fort.  It  was  known  as 
the  Arbor  Lot,  or,  being  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  as  the  Harbor  Lot  Fort. 

In  this  rude  fortress  doubtless  reposed,  for  safety,  the 
authenticated  duplicate  of  the  Charter  of  Charles  I,  as 
well  as  the  silver  seal  of  the  company,  the  only  one  ever 
struck,  both  forwarded  to  Gov.  Endicott  by  Higginson's 
fleet  the  year  before.  Here,  too,  hung  suits  of  armor, — 
the  halberds  and  partisans ;  the  cuirasses  of  brass  and 
corslets  of  chain  and  leather ;  the  matchrlocks  and  snaph- 
ances,  "four  foot  in  the  barrel,  without  rests"  each 
with  its  bandoleer  and  bullet  bag ;  the  pikes  and  demi- 
pikes ;  the  gorgets  and  helmets ;  the  swords  with  cow- 
hide belts. 

Here,  too,  frowned  from  the  parapet  of  this  strong 
house  the  five  great  pieces  of  ordnance,  so  scrupulously 
consigned  by  the  company  in  London  in  1629  to  the  care 
of  master  gunner  Sharpe,  and  which  now  and  again 
belched  out  their  thunders  to  awe  the  feeble  remnant  of  a 
wasting  race.  Here  met,  for  the  first  meeting  house  was 
not  yet  built,  the  congregation  for  worship,  the  heads  of 
households  for  government,  the  young  for  catechising,  the 
able-bodied  for  the  manual  of  aims.    Here  Higginson 
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may  have  preached  that  first  sermon  before  Winthrop, 
which  was  to  prove  the  last  sermon  of  his  life.  From 
these  wooden  battlements  was  to  be  had  the  most  sweep- 
ing survey  of  the  novel  scene,  and  to  this  spot  Master 
Endicott  and  his  distinguished  guests  without  doubt  re- 
paired, for  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  the 
place. 

Nearly  in  front  of  the  fort,  stretched  towards  the  east 
the  narrow  lane,  since  grown  to  Essex  street,  which  con- 
nected the  Arbor  Lot  and  its  cleared  training  field  or 
esplanade  on  the  eastern  side,  with  that  swampy  tract 
extending  from  Shallop,  now  Collins  Cove,  and  Planter's 
marsh,  to  the  site  of  the  Franklin  Building.  Part  of  this 
marsh  became  successively  the  Town  Swamp,  the  Train- 
ing Field,  the  Common,  the  Mall,  and  now  Washington 
Square.  Pleasant  street,  and  parts  of  Brown  and  Winter 
streets  have  since  been  cut  through  it  on  the  one  side, — 
Forrester,  once  Bath  street,  on  another.  But  long  after 
Winthrop's  time  it  extended  to  the  line  of  Essex  street, 
including  the  creek  which  as  late  as  1802  gave  Bath  street 
that  name.  And  this  marshy  tract  was  almost  met  by  a 
cove  flowing  up  from  the  harbor  on  the  Elm  street  side 
about  as  far  as  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Thus  the  narrow  neck  upon  which  Conant  and  his  men 
planted  themselves  in  1626  to  await  the  recruits  and 
succor  promised  by  the  Rev.  John  White,  of  Dorchester, 
was  nearly  severed  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea  at  two  sev- 
eral points,  not  far  from  Washington  street  on  the  west 
and  Washington  Square  on  the  east.  Between  these 
points,  on  this  "pleasant  and  fruitful  neck,"  as  Conant's 
friend  Hubbard  describes  it,  nestled  the  cottages  of  the 
early  planters.  The  hamlet  had  grown,  from  the  half 
score  of  houses  which  Higginson  found  in  1629,  to  a 
habitation  for  half  a  dozen  scores  of  people,  in  1630. 
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And  this  was  the  scene  upon  which  Winthrop,  Saltonstall 
and  Dudley  looked  from  the  Arbor  Lot  Fort,  under  the 
mellow  light  of  waning  clay.  Higginson  lived  at  the  site 
of  bur  Post  Office,  and  Skelton  at  that  of  the  Police 
Station.  After  these  and  Gov.  Endicott,  no  persons  were 
held  in  more  esteem  than  Roger  Conant,  John  Woodbury 
and  Peter  Palfray.  It  cannot  be  but  that  these  worthies 
gathered  at  the  fort.  And  Brackenbury,  too,  had  come 
in  his  shallop  from  Bass  River  Side,  and  Jeffrey  from  Jef- 
frey's Creek,  and  Mascononio  from  his  tented  headland 
perhaps  had  sent,  in  birch  canoes,  an  embassy  of  good 
will,  for  there  was  news  from  England,  and  news  from 
England  was  then  no  every-day  affair. 

Conant  was  there,  and  we  can  feel  the  pride  with  which 
he  points  out  the  first  house  built  in  Salem,  the  work 
of  his  hands  and  his  residence  now,  standing  on  the 
spot  where  has  lately  lived  and  died  Eichard  Saltonstall 
Rogers ;  Conant,  the  Governor  at  Cape  Ann  under  the 
patent  of  Lord  Sheffield ;  Conant,  who  quit  Plymouth  in 
search  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  worship ;  Conant, 
that  "religious,  sober  and  prudent  gentleman,"  whose 
firmness  alone,  when  threatened  with  desertion,  saved  to 
Endicott  the  foundations  of  his  colony.  The  cottage  east 
of  Conant's  is  Peter  Palfray's,  and  that  west  of  Conant's 
is  John  Woodbury's,  and  Woodbury  was  there,  for  he 
was  Conant's  right  hand  man, — the  first  constable  of 
Salem,  selected  in  1627  for  a  difficult  mission  to  England, 
which  he  discharged  with  credit,  and  which  must  have 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise 
this  day  arriving ;  Woodbury,  of  whom  since  he  was  an 
ancestor  of  mine  I  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  with 
peculiar  interest.  Endicott  himself  was  there  ;  Endicott, 
oftener  reelected  chief  magistrate  than  any  other  Governor 
of  Massachusetts ;   Endicott,  of  whom  the  exhaustive 
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address  delivered  by  his  distinguished  namesake  and  rep- 
resentative, Judge  Endicott,  two  years  ago,  has  left  us 
nothing  to  say, — all  these  were  there.  Nor  is  it  hard  to 
guess  the  topics  to  which  conversation  leaned.  The  pano- 
rama before  them  was  abundantly  suggestive.  Within 
its  charmed  horizon  lay  the  bay  then,  as  to-day,  tossing 
and  sparkling  in  the  glancing  sunlight,  dotted  with  islands 
now  fresh  with  verdure,  but  then  dark  with  forests — and 
locked,  as  now,  within  the  wooded  heights  of  the  north 
shore  and  Naugus  Head.  On  right  and  left  the  crystal 
currents  of  our  lazy  streams  moved  on,  unvexed  by 
bridges,  to  the  sea,  and  there  no  friendly  beacon  warned 
the  adventurous  boatman  of  hidden  ledges, — at  night,  no 
hospitable  lighthouse  called  him  home.  And  beyond  all, 
the  ocean,  changeless,  yet  ever  new,  unscarred  by  time  !  — 

Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now ! 

Across  the  rivers,  in  North  and  South  Fields,  might  be 
seen  the  outlying  farms  of  planters,  where  Indian  and 
settler  plied  the  hoe  together,  while  the  birch  canoe,  and 
the  dug-out,  called  their  water-horse",  threaded  each  silver 
stream  which  served  them  for  a  lane.  Eoads  they  had 
none.  Venice  in  all  her  arrogance  of  wealth  had  not 
such  leagues  of  water  for  her  streets.  Here  on  the  south 
curled  the  wigwam  fires  of  the  Indian  Camp  in  Forest 
River  Valley.  Here,  close  at  hand,  rose  the  pallisadoed 
fort  on  Castle  Hill.  Turning  to  the  north  might  be  seen 
the  shipyard  from  which,  the  year  before,  -Moulton  and 
his  men  sent  out  the  first  craft  of  considerable  size  ever 
launched  into  the  waters  of  Massachusetts.  While  across 
North  River  and  fronting  the  Governor's  house  ranged 
themselves  in  straight,  well  ordered  lanes  flanked  with 
small  patches  of  pumpkins,  tobacco  and  maize,  the  smoky 
huts  of  another  Indian  village, — the  sagamore's  town,— 
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oblong  habitations,  framed  of  birch  saplings,  covered 
with  mats  of  flagging,  in  weaving  which,  Indian  girls 
anticipated  the  aesthetic  culture  of  household  art,  and 
together  wearing  the  aspect  of  a  camp  of  ornamented 
ambulance  wagons,  dismounted  from  their  wheels.  And 
everywhere  beyond,  spreading  away,  until  the  eye  grew 
weary,  dark,  illimitable,  impenetrable  forest,  pathless, 
vast  and  unsubdued. 

Such  was  the  picture  for  whose  tit  setting  the  Tops  field 
hills  reared  their  dark  frame  against  a  northern  sky.  But 
what  added  charm  would  the  picture  acquire,  could  we 
but  fathom  the  thought  of  those  who  looked  upon  it,  with 
Winthrop,  for  the  first  time  to-day !  They  were  no 
pigmies,  set  by  force  of  accident  on  a  lofty  pedestal  and 
growing  smaller  as  they  rose.  Before  embarking  in  this 
venture  they  had  counted  its  cost  and  grimly  questioned 
the  future.  They  had  not  turned  their  backs  on  English 
homes  like  theirs  from  any  mean  anxiety  to  better  their 
estates.  The  oppressions  from  which  they  fled  would 
not  have  weighed  on  minds  of  meaner  mould.  They  had 
not  sacrificed  and  endured  and  braved, — >they  were  not 
looking  to  sacrifice,  endure  and  brave,  without  some 
consciousness  of  the  great  part  they  had  been  called  to 
play.  The  world  was  to  profit  by  their  losses  and  to  be 
a  partner  in  their  gains.  They  knew,  when  Conant  re- 
solved to  stay  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  though  all  others 
left  him,  that  it  was  the  future  more  than  the  present 
which  hung  upon  Ins  will.  They  knew,  when  Endicott, 
with  that  stout  soul  of  his,  stranded  alone  to  evolve  a 
polity  out  of  a  state  of  things  no  prescience  of  statesman- 
ship could  foresee,  administering  law,  repelling  force, 
conciliating  the  old  planters,  apportioning  the  lands,  that 
it  was  the  English  Commomvealth,  now  not  far  away, 
which  stood  militant,  in  his  person,  on  this  virgin  soil. 
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They  knew,  when  Winthrop  released  from  bonded  service 
all  the  indentured  labor  of  the  company,  putting  his  hand 
to  ordinary  work  with  the  humblest,  when  not  preoccupied 
with  official  duty,  that  caste  and  precedence  were  doomed 
on  this  continent,  and  that  rank  was  not  to  rest  on  acci- 
dent but  on  manhood  from  that  day  forth  forever. 

Some  gleam  at  least  of  the  dawning  glory  had  reached 
their  vision.  They  had  looked  for  a  city  which  hath 
foundations — a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down. 
They  were  not  to  die  without  a  vision  of  the  land  of 
promise.  In  this  strong  soil  they  had  planted  the  tree 
which  God  has  given  us  to  water, — which  was  to  spread 
its  branches  mightily, — to  defy  the  tempest  and  to  gather 
the  world  to  its  umbrageous  shelter. 

May  we  not  hail  it  as  a  happy  omen  for  Massachusetts 
Bay,  that  while  our  Plymouth  neighbors  landed  in  the 
dreary  winter  solstice,  the  longest  day  of  our  leafy  summer 
solstice  welcomed  the  arrival  of  Winthrop?  But  the 
longest  day  has  an  end.  Twilight  is  creeping  on,  and 
the  entry  of  this  crowded  experience  in  the  Governor's 
journal  closes  at  last.  These  are  his  words :  "At  night 
we  returned  to  our  ship,  but  some  of  the  women  stayed 
behind.  In  the  meantime  most  of  our  people  went  on 
shore  upon  the  land  of  Cape  Ann,  which  lay  very  near 
us,  and  gathered  store  of  fine  strawberries.  An  Indian 
came  aboard  us  and  lay  there  all  night."  Here  ends  the 
record.  Winthrop,  with  his  council  of  assistants,  had 
returned  before  nightfall  to  his  gallant  ship.  Shall  we 
leave  him  there,  standing  apart  upon  that  lofty  quarter- 
deck of  the  Arbella,  his  face  set  westward,  as  his  heart 
had  long  been  wedded  to  the  future, —  "revolving  many 
memories,"— sighing  for  the  morrow  with  its  first  taste 
of  the  Sabbath  rest  of  Xew  England, — peering  into  the 
open  gates  of  sunset,  until  their  purple  glories  faded  into 
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night, — and  forecasting,  it  may  be,  the  destiny  of  a  new- 
born world  ? 

God  said,— I  am  tired  of  kings; 

I  suffer  them  no  more ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war, 
Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor? 

My  angel, — his  name  is  Freedom, — 

Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 

And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

I  will  divide  my  goods ; 

Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave  : 
None  shall  rule  but  the  humble, 

And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble, 

No  lineage  counted  great  : 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 

Shall  constitute  a  State. 

Go,  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 

And  trim  the  straightest  boughs  ; 
Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 

And  build  me  a  wooden  house. 

Call  the  people  together, 

The  young  men  and  the  sires, 
The  digger  in  the  harvest-field, 

Hireling,  and  him  that  hires. 

And  here  iij  a  pine  state-house 

They  shall  choose  men  to  rule 
In  every  needful  faculty, 

In  church,  and  state,  and  school. 

Lo !  I  uncover  the  land 
Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 

As  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue, 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best. 


THE  LADY  ARBELLA. 


A  POEM  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  WINTHROP  FIELD  MEETING, 


By  IjTJCY  LARCOM. 


THE   LADY  ARBELLA. 


Read  by  Rev.  De  Witt  S.  Clakk,  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  Salem. 


The  good  ship  Arbella  is  leading  the  fleet 

Away  to  the  westward,  through  rain-storm  and  sleet; 

The  white  cliffs  of  England  have  dropped  out  of  sight; 

As  birds  from  the  warmth  of  their  nest  taking  flight 

Into  wider  horizons,  each  fluttering  sail 

Follows  fast  where  the  Mayflower  fled  on  the  gale 

With  her  resolute  Pilgrims,  ten  winters  before;  — 

And  the  fire  of  their  faith  lights  the  sea  and  the  shore. 

There  are  yeomen  and  statesmeu ;  the  learned  and  rude ; 
One  brotherhood  ;  jealousy  cannot  intrude 
Between  heart  and  heart;  with  one  purpose  they  go, — 
To  knit  life  to  life,  a  new  nation,  and  grow 
In  the  strength  of  the  Lord.    There  are  maidens  discreet, 
And  saintliest  matrons ;  but  none  is  so  sweet 
As  the  delicate  blush-rose  from  Lincoln's  old  hall, 
he  Lady  Arbella,  the  flower  of  them  all. 

Beloved  and  loving,  one  stands  at  her  side, 

A  bridegroom  well  matched  with  so  lovely  a  bride. 

Wise  Winthrop  is  balancing  care  in  Ms  mind 

For  the  colony's  weal,  for  the  wife  left  behind; 

And  godly  and  tolerant  Phillips  is  there 

To  comfort  his  shipmates  with  blessing  and  prayer: 

One  an  (tall,  they  have  taken  their  lives  in  their  hand, 

To  be  scattered  as  seed  in  a  wilderness  land. 
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There  is  hope  in  their  eyes,  though  it  gleams  through  regret 

They  go  not  as  those  who  can  lightly  forget 

The  Ciiureh,  their  dear  mother,  the  land  of  their  birth, 

In  the  glamour  that  flushes  an  unexplored  earth  — 

A  limitless  continent,  fringing  the  rim 

Of  the  silent  sea-vastness  with  promises  dim; 

And  their  love,  reaching  back  from  the  voyage  begun, 

Links  Old  and  New  England  forever  as  one. 

They  drift  through  blank  midnight ;  they  toss  in  the  mist, 
Blown  hither  and  thither  as  wild  winds  may  list. 
Moons  wane,  ere  a  glimpse  of  the  land  that  they  seek 
Breaks  the  chaos  of  billow  and  fog:  —  though  the  cheek 
Of  Arbella  grows  pale,  with  a  clear,  kindling  eye, 
•She  says,  "It  is  well  that  we  go,  though  we  die." 
And  the  heart  of  the  bridegroom  beats  high  at  her  side, 
In  response  to  the  undismayed  heart  of  his  bride. 

And  still,  side  by  side,  they  keep  watch  on  the  deck, 
Till  the  faint  shore  approaches, —  an  outline  —  a  speck 
That  wavers  and  sinks,  and  arises  again, 
Undefined,  on  the  outermost  verge  of  the  main. 
And  lo !  on  a  golden  June  morning,  a  smell 
As  of  blossoming  gardens,  borne  over  the  swell 
Of  the  weltering  brine;  cliff  and  headland  that  dip 
Their  green  robes  in  the  sea,  leaning  out  to  the  ship ! 

And  shining  above  them,  afar  on  the  sky, 

Where  the  coast-line  trends  inland,  the  snow  summits  high, 

A  glimmer  of  crystal !    The  lady's  rapt  gaze 

Lingers  long  on  that  wonder  of  filmy  white  haze, 

As  a  vision  of  mountains  celestial,  that  rise 

On  the  soul  of  the  dying,  who  nears  Paradise! 

Did  she  know,  could  she  dream,  that  to  her  it  was  given 

But  to  touch  at  this  new  world,  and  pass  on  to  heaven? 

There  looms  Agamenticus,  beckons  Cape  Ann; 
There  a  smoke-wreath  reveals  Masconomo's  red  clan, 
Or  the  camp-fire  of  settlers,  and  here  a  canoe  — 
Here  a  shallop  steers  out  to  the  storm-beaten  crew; 
The  low  islands  part,  as  an  opening  door, 
And  they  glide  in,  and  anchor  in  sight  of  the  shore, 
Where  the  wild  roses'  fragrance,  the  strawberries'  scent 
With  the  music  of  song-bird  and  billow  are  blent. 
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Did  the  Lady  Arbella's  light  foot  touch  the  beach? 

Did  the  sweet-brier  sway  to  her  laugh  and  her  speech? 

Waves  wash  away  footprints ;  winds  sweep  from  the  air 

Glad  echoes  —  fresh  odors  ;  — her  memory  is  there  ! 

And  th,e  wild  rose  is  sweeter  on  Bass-Kiver-Side 

For  breathing  where  once  breathed  the  sweet  English  bride ; 

And  the  moan  of  the  surges  a  pathos  has  caught 

From  her  presence  there,  brief  as  the  flight  of  a  thought. 

Grave  Endicott  welcomes  his  beautiful  guest. 
At  last,  in  the  wilderness,  shall  she  find  rest, 
And  dream  of  the  cities  to  rise  at  her  feet 
In  a  nation  where  mercy  and  righteousness  meet? 
Dear  Lady  Arbella !  so  brave  and  so  meek ! 
Too  fragile  a  flower  for  this  atmosphere  bleak, — 
When  the  rose  shed  its  petals  on  Bass-Kiver-Side, 
The  blush  rose  of  Lincoln  had  faded  and  died. 

But  a  soul  cannot  fail  of  its  gracious  intent; 

We  are  known,  and  we  live,  through  the  good  that  we  meant. 

The  seed  will  spring  up,  that  was  watered  with  tears ; 

If  an  angel  looked  on,  through  those  first  dreary  years 

Of  the  colony's  childhood,  and  bore  up  its  prayer, 

The  spirit  of  Lady  Arbella  was  there  ; 

And,  to  whatever  Eden  her  footsteps  have  flown, 

New  England  still  claims  her  —  forever  our  own! 

For  the  lady  arose  to  her  womanhood  then, 

When  gentry  and  yeomanry  simply  were  men, 

In  communion  of  hardship.    All  honor  be  theirs 

Whose  names  on  her  forehead  the  Commonwealth  wears, — 

Who  planted  the  roots  of  our  freedom !    Nor  yet 

The  blossoms  that  died  in  transplanting  forget, — 

The  true-hearted  women  who  perished  beside 

The  Lady  Arbella,  the  fair  English  bride ! 


ADDRESSES. 


The  President  briefly  alluded  to  the  three  migrations 
from  the  mother-land  to  Salem  previous  to  the  one  the 
250th  anniversary  of  which  we  this  day  commemorate. 
1st,  the  arrival  of  Eoger  Conant  in  1626;  2d,  of  John 
Endicottin  September,  1628  ;  3rd,  of  Francis  Higginson, 
in  the  summer  of  1629,  who,  soon  after  his  arrival,  organ- 
ized the  First  Church. 

TVe  have  with  us  to-day,  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Francis  Higginson,  and 
also  a  member  of  Governor  Long's  staff.  Shall  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  him  ? 

RESPONSE  OF  COL.  T.  W.  HIGGINSON,  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and,  I  suppose  I  may  say,  Fellow-members  of 
the  Essex  Institute : 

I  am  very  glad  to  respond  to  any  call,  whether  in  be- 
half of  that  third  migration,  or  of  the  governorship  of 
Massachusetts  which  began  with  Endicott  and  Winthrop, 
and  which  is  now  represented  by  my  worthy  chief,  Gov- 
ernor Long.  But  I  should  speak  with  diffidence  after  the 
eloquence  to  which  we  have  listened,  after  the  beautiful 
poem,  whose  grace  was  so  charmingly  divided  between  the 
reading  and  the  rhyme.  But  for  the  fact  that  I  have  left 
the  living  Governor  behind  me,  I  should  only  have  been 
able  to  represent  a  few  dead  Governors  of  a  century  or  two 
"go.  There  is  this  soil  of  appropriateness  in  the  present 
3  (33) 
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situation  of  affairs,  that  whereas,  just  about  the  time  of 
the  landing  of  Winthrop  on  this  very  spot,  I  fancy  that 
Endicott  and  the  people  of  that  day  thought  there -was  one 
Governor  too  much,  we  at  this  moment  think  there  is  a 
Governor  too  little.  [Laughter.] 

I  thought  as  I  sat  at  your  hospitable  board  partaking  of 
your  sandwiches  with  hearty  relish  (which  I  trust  has 
always  been  characteristic  of  my  race)  that,  if  you  were 
feeding  me,  I  was, —  retrospectively  at  least, —  supplying 
you  with  a  place  whereon  to  feed.  I  do  not  know  that 
you  are  aware  that  you  are  at  this  moment, —  retrospec- 
.  tively,  and  supposing  I  had  my  rights, — trespassing  on 
my  property.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  boundaries,  but 
I  fancy  this  is  a  part  of  the  old  Higginson  farm.  I  think 
the  last  Higginson  who  was  here  used  to  welcome  others 

Do 

to  tins  spot,  instead  of  being  welcomed  by  others,  and  I 
wish'  to  be  equally  hospitable.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not 
know  that  I  inherit  one  of  the  personal  features  of  Col. 
John  Higginson,  but  I  do  wish  he  had  bequeathed  me  Ins 
JSFeck.    [Laughter .  ] 

There  is  a  common  delusion  that  leads  us  to  conceive 
our  New  England  ancestry  as  tame  and  prosaic ;  and  to 
assume  that  there  was  nothing  in  its  early  records  to  call 
forth  our  enthusiasm.  But  there  are  no  people  in  the 
world  prouder  of  their  ancestral  tree  than  are  the  men  and 
women  who  hear  me  to-day  ;  there  is  no  view  in  the  world 
that  should  bring  up  nobler,  tenderer  recollections  than  the 
little  strip  of  blue  ocean  before  your  eyes.  There  are  no 
records  of  migration,  there  are  no  records  of  the  founda- 
tion of  a  city  more  eloquent,  more  dignified,  more  thought- 
ful, more  touching,  than  the  early  annals  of  Salem,  than 
the  letters  of  Winthrop,  and,  I  may  say  without  assump- 
tion, than  the  journals  Francis  Higginson  left  behind  him. 
The  beauties  of  this  place  were  never  painted  in  more 
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appropriate  colors  than  they  painted  them.  The  story  of 
that  noble  enterprise  was  never  told  in  more  simple,  more 
direct  lammasrc  than  they  told  it  themselves.  The  sweet- 
ness  of  human  feeling,  the  tenderness  of  personal  joy  and 
sorrow  never  have  been  written  in  any  letters  between 
husband  and  wife  more  exquisitely  than  they  are  written 
in  the  letters  of  Winthrop  ;  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  she  was  his  third  wife,  and  something  of  that  sweet- 
ness may  have  come  from  prolonged  and  reiterated  prac- 
tice. [Laughter  and  applause.] 

It  is  the  agreeable  task  of  the  Essex  Institute  to  com- 
bine, in  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  its  historical  research, 
all  that  is  most  interesting  in  that  period  of  our  history. 
We  smile  at  the  dusty  traditions  in  the  unravelling  of 
which  some  of  your  antiquarians  spend  their  lives.  We 
wonder  at  the  hopefulness  that  expects  any  good  shall 
result  from  these  dull  details.  Yet  it  was  the  influence  of 
precisely  this  material  and  this  place  that  added  another  to 
the  world's  great  authors  through  the  genius  of  Hawthorne. 
In  every  step  you  take,  every  point  you  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  external  nature  or  of  the  inner  domestic  life  of  that 
early  period,  the  Essex  Institute  may  be  adding  to  the 
materials  which  some  future  Hawthorne,  now  growing  up 
unknown,  may  yet  employ.  And  if  you  could  extend 
your  investigations  in  Natural  History  far  enough,  and  tell 
us  what  under  heaven  those  red  and  yellow  flowers5  could 
have  been  that  Francis  Higginson  found  spread  over  these 
waters,  acres  at  a  time,  in  1629,  his  descendants  will  be 
very  grateful.  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  his  veracity,  how- 
ever, when  I  consider  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  historian 

6  Mr.  Iligginson  arrived  near  midsummer.  At  this  period  of  the  year,  great 
numbers  of  jelly-fishes  (the  Cyanea  arctica,  Aurelia  flaridula,  and  other  specie?) 
are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  water  near  the  coast.  Possibly  specimens  of 
these  animals,  some  having  the  resemblance  of  flowers,  may  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  voyager  and  have  thus  been  mentioned  in  his  Journal. 
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to  point  out  the  existence  of  lions  on  Cape  Ann  and  the 
caution  with  which  he  did  it.  After  enumerating  a  long 
list  of  animals  he  says,  "The  skins  of  all  these  animals 
have  I  seen,  but  the  skin  of  the  lion  I  have  not  seen."  So 
particular  was  he  about  taking  the  responsibility  of  the 
Cape  Ann  lions  upon  himself ! 

I  have  sometimes  thought  in  reading  the  accounts  of 
these  celebrations,  that  the  Essex  Institute  had,  in  a  man- 
ner, fulfilled  his  predictions  about  these*  animals.  I  am 
sure  that  so  long  as  you  have  your  present  President  and 
efficient  committee  of  arrangements  you  will  always  secure 
a  moderate  supply  of  small  lions  for  your  platform. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Introduces  Hon.  G.  Washington  Warren,  of  Boston ; 
for  many  years  President  of  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  WARREN. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  -  Gentlemen :  — 

I  feel  rather  diffident  in  attempting  to  address  you  after 
the  very  finished  production  to  which  we  have  listened. 
I  am  told  that  Dean  Stanley  when  here,  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
zeal  and  reverence  with  which  you  commemorate  these 
anniversaries.  I  am  told  he  said  "there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  my  own  home." 

A  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  carries  us  back 
a  long  way.  If  you  divide  the  Christian  Era  into  only 
eight  parts,  the  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
is  a  greater  period  than  one  of  those  parts.  And  then, 
sir,  it  is  a  great  help  to  us  to  compare  these  mile- 
stones of  time.  By  this  comparison  we  find  how  easy  it 
is  to  grasp  the  past.  Why,  Mr.  President,  we  both  re- 
member the  celebration  of  the  two-hundredth  year  since 
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these  events  occurred.  I  remember  the  year  of  my  gradu- 
ation, of  hearing  the  great  and  classic  Everett  deliver  the 
address  on  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  Governor  Winthrop  in  Charlestown.  Perhaps  you 
people  of  Salem  have  not  yet  forgiven  Winthrop  for 
leaving  Salem  and  going  southward ;  but  if  you  had  been 
living  then  he  certainly  would  have  remained  here.  We 
can  imagine  him  in  his  boat,  which  was  probably  within 
sight  of  this  place,  navigating  his  way  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Mystic  river,  to  find,  as  he  says  in  his  quaint  lan- 
guage, "a  place  for  sitting  clown."  He  arrived  in  Charles- 
town  on  the  memorable  seventeenth  of  June  (O.  S.), 
which  seemed  to  typify  the  great  event  of  the  seventeenth 
of  June  (X.  S.)  that  was  to  occur  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  later.  How  significant  are  these  dates  !  It  is  my 
fortune  to  belong  to  the  First  church  in  Boston,  which 
Winthrop  more  than  any  other  one  instituted,  and  to  whose 

'  covenant  he  was  the  first  to  put  his  name ;  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  country  more  ancient  than  that 
same  covenant,  which  is  preserved  to  the  present  day,  and 
recognized  as  binding  upon  the  worshippers. 

Boston  is  to  have  its  anniversary  on  the  seventeenth  of 

.  September  next.  Because  there  was  an  insufficiency  of 
water,  Winthrop  went  over  the  river  and  there  had  another 
"sitting  down."  And  now  in  the  Old  South,  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  September  next,  is  to  be  commemorated  the 
anniversary  of  this  event, — the  Old  South  which  is  erected 
on  land  which  belonged  to  Winthrop.  How  significant ! 
It  is  a  great  good  fortune  that  we  have  preserved  that 
historic  building,  not  only  for  the  connection  it  has  with 
the  revolution,  not  only  for  the  great  speeches  made 
within  its  walls  by  the  heroes  and  fathers  of  the  republic, 
but  because  it  marks  the  spot  where  the  first  governor  of 
the  commonwealth  resided.    And,  friends,  let   us  re- 
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member  that  it  is  to  the  exertions  of  the  patriotic  women 
of  Massachusetts  that  the  preservation  of  this  historic 
landmark  is  due.  [Applause]. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  the  attention  of  our  people  and  of  the  rising 
generation  is  being  more  and  more  devoted  to  the  colonial 
history  of  the  land  rather  than  to  the  revolutionary  period. 
In  my  boyhood  the  principal  reading-books  were  made  up 
of  the  language  and  the  eloquence  of  the  revolutionary 
times  ;  of  opposition  to  authority,  engendering  habits  and 
feelings  uncongenial  to  the  best  growth  of  the  intellect. 
Fortunately,  we  can  go  back  more  than  a  century  beyond 
and  dwell  upon  that  life  and  those  times  with  profit; 
back  .to  the  time  when  AYinthrop  came  wTith  christian 
honor  and  founded  this  great  commonwealth.  And  as 
long  as  Massachusetts  shall  be  remembered  in  the  world 
as  the  mother  of  Presidents  and  of  Vice-Presidents,  of 
heroes,  and  martyrs,  and  statesmen,  so  long  will  the 
memory  of  Winthrop  be  cherished  as  its  christian  founder. 

Introduces  Hon.  George  B.  Loving,  of  Salem,  .Kep- 
resentative  in  U.  S.  Congress  from  this  District. 

REMARKS  OF  3IR.  LORIXG. 

Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens :  — 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  from  your  chairman  what  I 
represent.  It  seems  that  after  dealing  with  the  historic 
governors,  and  calling  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
present  race  of  governors,  we  arc  now  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion for  a  short  time  to  that  valuable  institution  known  in 
this  country  as  the  General  Government. 

But  without  entering  into  any  dissertation  upon  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live,  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  inheritance  which  you  can  justly  call  your  own. 
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The  eloquent  and  admirable  oration  to  which  we  have  just 
listened  has  brought  vividly  before  us  the  first  steps  that 
were  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a  great  republic 
on  these  shores,  a  republic  based  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  popular  freedom  and  popular  sovereignty. 
I  have  never  been  surprised  at  the  remark  of  Dean  Stanley 
that  the  celebration  of  American  anniversaries  greatly 
astonished  and  interested  him.  Well  he  might  be  aston- 
ished,  for  there  are  none  like  them  anywhere  else  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Can  you,  sir,  mention  a  popular  English 
anniversary?  England  can  turn  to  her  decisive  battles,  to 
the  beheading  of  a  king,  to  the  futile  attempt  to  organize  a 
republic  to  end  in  the  recstablishment  of  a  monarchy  ;  but 
she  cannot  call  upon  her  people  to  celebrate  such  events. 
Do  you,  sir,  know  of  an  event  in  the  history  of  France 
or  Germany,  or  Italy,  or  Russia,  calling  for  a  public  anni- 
versary upon  which  the  masses  of  the  people  can  gather 
together  at  the  close  of  every  hundred  years,  and  con- 
gratulate themselves  ?  We  have  a  strong  popular  sentiment 
and  principle  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  which  is  the 
stamp  of  our  nationality.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  there  a  popular,  public  anniversary  except  upon  Ameri- 
can soil,- —  so  far  as  the  representative  of  the  General 
Government  has  been  able  to  discover. 

Now,  sir,  that  is  our  inheritance.  I  have  always  thought 
it  a  great  thing  to  have  an  ancestry.  [Laughter] .  An 
ancestry,  not  a  pedigree ;  and  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed to-dny,  while  listening  to  the  able  historical  dis- 
quisition of  our  eminent  townsman,  and  to  the  beautiful 
word-picture  drawn  by  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  commonwealth, —  with  the  courage,  the  heroism 
of  those  early  times,  and  with  the  wisdom  and  devotion 
which  guided  that  ancient  people  in  the  foundation  of  the 
institutions  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us.  Seated 
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here  on  this  hard  barren  spot  of  land  (my  friend,  Col. 
Higginson,  wishes  he  had  inherited  it ;  but,  if  he  had 
had  my  experience  in  farming,  he  might  think  himself 
fortunate  that  the  inheritance  did  not  come  to  him),  I 
have  admired  more  and  more  the  inheritance  of  this 
people,  fastened  on  this  barren  soil.  What  is  this  rich 
possession  ?  It  is  an  inheritance  unheard  of  before  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  fathers  made  us  heirs  of  the 
most  important  movement  towards  self-government  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  gave  us  that  marvellous 
decade  in  which,  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  popular 
government  was  established.  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  nor 
is  it,  perhaps,  important  to  know,  who  was  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts .  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
between  1620  and  1630  Roger  Conant,  with  his  little  band 
of  wayfarers,  planted  his  feet  upon  these  shores,  and  left 
the  impress  of  his  religious  fervor ;  that,  following  him, 
came  John  Endicott,  he  of  the  mailed  hand  and  the  the- 
ological heart  (is  that  a  good  expression,  sir?)  ;  that 
after  him  came  John  Winthrop,  graceful  and  scholarly, 
the  grand  heroic  figure  of  these  early  colonial  days.  And 
shall  I  forget  John  Carver,  the  admirable,  the  honest,  the 
pure,  the  godly,  the  self-sacrificing  pilgrim?  These  are 
the  four  Governors  who  made  these  ten  years  memorable, 
immortal ;  who  instituted  the  first  popular  government  in 
the  world.  Roger  Conant,  J olm  Endicott,  John  Winthrop, 
John  Carver, —  these  are  your  ancestors.  Plymouth, 
Trimountain,  Xaumkeag,  Cape  Ann, —  these  are  your  in- 
heritance. What  a  story  do  they  tell  for  the  foundation 
of  government  on  those  principles  which  to-day  make  our 
republic  strong  among  the  nations  of  the  world  !  You 
can  turn  to  no  other  spot,  no  other  decade,  no  other  cen- 
tury for  this  glorious  consummation. 

These  ancestors  of  ours  who  gave  us  these  ten  immortal 
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years  came  from  great  associations  to  perform  without 
ostentation  their  great  deeds.  They  were  familiar  with 
Milton,  and  had,  perhaps,  read  with  him  his  great  protests 
and  his  divine  song.  They  had  seen  Shakespeare,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  those  who  dared  go  to  the  theatre  had  heard 
his  inspired  words  spoken  by  his  own  lips.  They  had 
admired  the  scientific  wisdom  and  the  political  liberality 
of  Lord  Bacon,  whose  star  had  set  just  before  they  left 
their  native  shores.  They  had  taken  part  in  the  great 
events  out  of  which  came  Cromwell  and  his  Common- 
wealth. Hampden  and  Pym  were  their  friends  and  com- 
panions. No  wonder  they  came  here  inspired  with  the 
highest  political  purpose,  filled  with  the  sublimest  religious 
faith,  confident  and  trusting — as  they  confided  and  trusted 
in  God, — in  the  power  of  a  cultivated  christian  people  to 
govern  themselves  by  institutions  of  their  own  creating. 
And  they  had  a  vision,  not  of  an  English  Commonwealth, 
but  of  a  new  destiny,  of  an  American  republic,  a  vision 
that  has  ripened  into  reality  in  that  General  Government 
which  I  have  the  honor  now  to  represent.  They  gave  us, 
in  the  first  place,  the  ownership  of  this  soil  we  are  so 
proud  to  call  our  own.  They  gave  us  the  institutions 
under  which  we  live.  They  gave  us  a  land-tenure  pro- 
nounced by  an  illustrious  son  of  an  illustrious  Salem 
father, — the  younger  Nathaniel  Bowditch, — to  be  the 
most  perfect  system  of  popular  conveyancing  on  earth. 
It  was  not  at  Jamestown  anions:  that  adventurous  and 
chivalrous  band  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  John  Smith ; 
it  was  not  among  the  Dutch  colonies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson ;  it  was  not  among  those  who  enjoyed  the  pro- 
found constitutional  prerogatives  laid  down  by  the  great 
John  Locke  in  the  far  away  Carolinas, — but  here  on  the 
Higginson  farm,  here  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Plymouth 
where  the  land  was  valueless,  was  laid  the  foundation 
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of  our  republic.  The  very  barrenness  of  this  land  made 
us  a  commercial,  and  an  inventive  people,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  financial  prosperity  which  we  en- 
joy. '  It  was  here  the  freedom  of  religious  sentiment  was 
planted  and  proclaimed,  which  gave  John  Endicott  a 
perfect  right  to  drive  the  Browns  home  because  they  could 
not  agree  with  him,  and  which  drove  Roger  Williams  to 
seek  for  freedom  where  he  did  not  find  it.  Here  the 
suffrage  of  the  world  was  established ;  here  that  decree 
was  first  proclaimed  which  makes  it  possible  to  take  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people  mayors  of  cities,  representatives 
to"  state  and  national  legislatures,  delegates  to  national 
conventions  who  nominate  successful  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  governors  and  chief  magistrates  in  all  our 
civil  spheres  and  organizations, —  an  universal  suffrage 
which  I  firmly  believe  will  one  day  enable  woman  also  to 
exercise  her  choice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
make  laws  for  the  government  of  herself  and  those  whom 
she  loves.  [Applause.] 

These  are  the  rights  and  privileges  which  were  estab- 
lished here  on  this  hard  inhospitable  shore,  and  which 
were  proclaimed  in  that  immortal  decade, — immortal  in 
all  that  makes  men  great  and  good, — great  in  spirit,  great 
in  toil,  great  in  enthusiasm,  great  in  determination,  great 
in  hope.  This  is  the  inheritance  those  great  leaders  have 
transmitted  to  us,  and  which  we  must  transmit,  unim- 
paired, to  those  who  come  after  us.  [Applause.] 

I  have  endeavored  to  perforin  the  duties  assigned  me  in 
one  branch  of  the  general  government,  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed with  more  and  more  astonishment  the  beneficial 
work  bom  of  the  bitter  and  violent  contests  there.  The 
skies  may  be  darkened  by  heavy  clouds,  the  country  may 
seem  to  be  threatened  with  sudden  and  sweeping  disaster 
and  ruin,  but  always  the  break  has  come  and  the  blue  sky 
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shining  through  the  rift  has  given  us  assurance  that  God 
is  with  us  still.  And  when  I  say  this  I  know  that  above  all 
strife,  above  all  antagonisms,  above  all  party  dissensions, 
above  all  laws  and  resolves  of  general  courts,  above  and 
beyond  all  the  disappointments  that  fall  upon  those  who 
march  along  the  path  of  political  glory  in  this  land,  there 
is  still  a  public  conscience,  there  is  still  strong  common 
sense,  there  is  still  an  iron  will.  It  was  this  "voice 
of  the  people"  that  gave  us  the  victory  in  our  great  war 
for  freedom.  It  was  this  that,  when  the  appalling  de- 
struction of  civil  war  burst  upon  us,  confounding  the  wis- 
dom and  trying  the  hearts  of  men,  brought  us  national 
redemption  and  increased  national  power.  It  was  this 
that  gave  us  the  power  to  preserve  the  financial  honor 
of  the  land.  It  was  this  that  gave  us  the  power  to  pro- 
claim the  law  laid  down  here  by  the  pilgrims  and  which 
has  become  the  law  of  the  whole  people.  Under  the  care 
of  the  good  God,  false  counsels  never  have  prevailed,  and 
never  will  prevail  in  this  land  while  this  inheritance  remains 
within  us.  The  great  doctrines  of  fathers  are  preserved  to 
us,  and  to  us  are  given  in  full  measure  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  How  can  a  government  founded  by  them  fail? 
How  can  institutions  blessed  by  their  prayers  be  destroyed  ? 

As  the  representative  of  the  general  government,  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  myself  that  this  work  of  celebrating 
these  memorial  days  has  fallen  into  hands  so  patient  and 
watchful  as  those  of  the  Essex  Institute.  I  did  not  come 
to-day  expecting  to  speak,  but  to  listen  to  those  words  of 
wisdom  which  I  always  hear  when  the  Institute  meets  at 
a  Field  Meeting,  and  your  dignified  and  venerable  leader, 
who  believes  in  the  greatness  of  our  institutions,  and 
would  piously  preserve  the  memory  of  those  who  founded 
them,  proclaims  what  shall  be  said  on  such  occasions. 
[Applause.] 
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Introduces  Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Mayor  of  Salem. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  OLIVER. 

Mayor  Oliver  said  that  after  the  excellent  perform- 
ances of  the  afternoon,  he  would  not,  at  this  late  hour, 
trespass  further  upon  the  time  of  the  meeting,  but  in  a 
word  he  would  express  his  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  city, 
at  this  commemoration. 

Introduces  Seth  Low,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  A  son  of 
an  honored  son  of  Salem  who  was  educated  at  our  schools, 
and  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  merchants  in  the 
commercial  emporium  of  xVmerica.  Mr.  Low,  though  un- 
expectedly called  upon,  has  consented  to  say  a  few  words. 

REMARKS  OF  SETH  LOW,  ESQ. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

I  appear  in  response  to  your  call  only  as  the  voice  of 
a  son  of  Salem,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  here  but  that  he 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  voice  speaks,  you 
know,  in  response  to  the  promptings  of  the  heart. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  that  there  are  no  gentlemen 
present,  except  myself,  under  seventy  years  of  age.  Let 
me  add  that  I  also  understand  all  the  ladies  are  under 
twenty-five.  It  follows,  of  course,  from  my  age,  as  the 
ladies  will  understand,  that  I  have  no  special  recollection 
of  the  landing  of  TTinthrop,  and  I  must  lead  your  thoughts 
into  some  new  channel. 

As  I  stood  in  your  Essex  Institute  a  few  hours  ago,  a 
complete  set  of  the  directories  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  was 
shown  to  me,  and  by  a  glance  one  could  see  the  constantly 
increasing  growth  of  the  city.  Yes,  I  said,  this  shows 
the  growth  of  the  city,  but  not  its  history.    And  so  it  is 
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with  Salem.  I  think  it  must  always  be  your  pride  and 
irlory  that  much  of  your  city's  history  must  be  sought 
outside  of  herself.  Wherever  your  children  have  gone 
(and  where  have  they  not  gone  ?) ,  there  you  have  a  right 
to  trace  the  influences,  and,  by  consequence,  the  history  of 
Salem. 

As  I  come  here,  almost  a  stranger,  I  feel  as  though  I 
was  carried  back  to  the  days  of  your  commercial  pros- 
perity. My  father's  career  has  been  in  commerce,  as  has 
been  mine  since  leaving  college,  and  as  I  looked  at  your 
warehouses  I  thought  of  the  sadness  that  must  come  over 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  Salem  in  the  days  of  her 
commercial  glory,  and  who  now  look  upon  the  changed 
scene. 

I  do  not  advert  to  this  in  order  to  fill  your  minds 
with  sad  thoughts,  but  with  this  encouraging  one, — that 
change  does  not  necessarily  imply  decay.  As  I  walked 
through  your  streets  almost  for  the  first  time,  I  was 
struck  by  the  strange  intermingling  of  the  old  and  the 
new ;  and  I  felt  that  here  was  growing  up  a  new  life. 

So  long  as  your  city  has  a  hold  on  the  future,  as  well  as 
on  the  past,  there  is  no  cause  for  regret.  Her  future  will 
be.  all  the  fuller  because  of  the  rich  memories  which 
cluster  about  her  earlier  life.  I  congratulate  you  that 
here  in  Salem,  while  there  certainly  is  change,  I  do  not 
see  decay.  The  time  will  come,  indeed  I  think  it  has 
already  come,  when  the  sons  of  Salem,  and  her  sons'  sons, 
returning  to  the  old  city  from  whatever  distant  spot,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  your  own  Massachusetts  poets, 
can  gather  here 

"  from  the  pavement's  crevice 
As  a  floweret  of  the  soil, 
The  nobility  of  labor 
The  long  pedigree  of  toil." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  folloavixg  extracts  from  letters  received 
were  read  by  icev.  e.  s.  atwood,  of  salem. 


Daxvees,  6th  mo.,  19,  1880. 
Robert  S.  Raxtoul,  Esq., 
My  clear  friend : 

I  see  by  the  call  of  the  Essex  Institute  that  some  proba- 
bility is  suggested  that  I  may  furnish  a  poem  for  the  oc- 
casion of  its  meeting  at  "The  Willows"  on  the  22d.  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  the  implied  probability  a  fact,  but 
I  find  it  difficult  to  put  my  thoughts  into  metrical  form, 
and  there  will  be  little  need  of  it,  as  I  understand  a  lady 
of  Essex  county,  who  adds  to  her  modern  culture  and 
rare  poetical  gifts  the  best  spirit  of  her  Puritan  ancestry, 
has  lent  the  interest  of  her  verse  to  the  occasion. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Institute  to  select  for  its 
first  meeting  of  the  season,  the  day  and  the  place  of  the 
landing  of  the  great  and  good  Governor,  and  permit  me 
to  say,  as  thy  father's  old  friend,  that  its  choice  for  orator, 
of  the  son  of  him  whose  genius,  statesmanship  and  elo- 
quence honored  the  place  of  his  birth,  has  been  equally 
happy.  As  I  look  over  the  list  of  the  excellent  worthies 
of  the  first  emigrations,  I  find  no  one  who,  in  all  respects, 
occupies  a  nobler  place  in  the  early  colonial  history  of 
Massachusetts  than  John  Winthrop.  Like  Vane  and 
Milton  he  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  Puritan,  a  cul- 
(46) 
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tured  and  enlightened  statesman  as  well  as  a  God-fearing 
Christian.  It  was  not  under  his  long  and  wise  Chief 
Magistracy  that  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  hung 
and  tortured  their  victims,  and  the  terrible  delusion  of 
witchcraft  darkened  the  sun  at  noonday  over  Essex.  If 
he  had  not  quite  reached  the  point  Avhere,  to  use  the  words 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  he  could  "hear  heresies  talked  and 
yet  let  the  heretics  alone,"  he  was  in  charity  and  forbear- 
ance far  in  advance  of  his  generation. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  must  miss  an  occasion  of  so  much 
interest.  I  hope  you  will  not  lack  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  citizen  who  inherits  the  best  qualities  of  his 
honored  ancestor,  and  who,  as  a  statesman,  scholar,  and 
patriot,  has  added  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Winthrop. 

With  sincere  regard,  thy  friend, 
John  G.  TTiiittier. 

Brooklixe,  Mass.,  12th  June,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 
I  see  no  prospect  of  my  being  able  to  be  with  you, 
except  in  spirit,  on  the  22d  instant,  and  thus,  though  I 
united  with  the  Institute  to  commemorate  Endicott's  land- 
ing, I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  celebrate  the  advent  of 
my  own  ancestor,  with  the  company  and  the  charter. 
This  note  requires  no  answer.  I  write  mainly  to  renew 
my  regrets  that  I  am  constrained  to  be  absent  from  the 
commemoration  of  an  event,  which,  wholly  apart  from 
any  personal  considerations,  is  the  most  noteworthy  event 
in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  New  England,  and, 
indeed,  of  our  whole  country.  The  transfer  of  the  charter 
and  "Chief  Government"  from  London  to  New  England, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Bay,  can  hardly  be  counted  second  to  any 
event  in  American  annals,  after  America  was  discovered 
and  began  to  be  colonized. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

Dr.  H.  Wheatland, 
President  Essex  Institute. 

♦ 

Cambridge,  June  12,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

'  I  am  very,  sorry  that  I  cannot  accept  your  invitation 
for  the  2 2d  inst.  That  is  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  a  board  of 
which  I  am  President,  and  must  therefore  attend  the 
meeting. 

With  hearty  thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  ot 
the  invitation, 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  P.  Peabody. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Executive  Department. 

Bostox,  June  14,  1880. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland, 
Salem,  Mass.  : 
I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  for  the  2 2d,  and  regret 
very  much  that  I  cannot  attend  an  anniversary  so  inter- 
esting in  itself,  and  which  promises  so  much  in  view  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  will  take  part  in  the 
exercises.  I  shall  not  be  able,  however,  to  attend  as  I 
am  engaged  the  same  day  at  Wellesley  College.  With 
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thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  occasion, 

I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

John  D.  Long. 


New  York,  15  June,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  continued  absence  from 
home  obliges  me  to  decline  your  invitation  to  attend  the 
Field  Meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem  Neck  on 
the  22d  inst. 

These  commemorative  occasions  in  the  history  of  Salem 
have  an  especial  interest  to  me,  and  no  one  of  them  cer- 
tainly could  come  nearer  my  heart  than  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  those  great  and  good  men, 
Saltonstall  and  Winthrop,  who  left  luxurious  homes  to 
help  lay  the  foundations  of  this  great  Christian  Republic. 

How  much  I  should  enjoy  listening  to  the  eloquent 
address  and  melodious  words  of  orator  and  poet,  while 
sitting  on  the  very  shore  where  these  men  from  the 
"  Arbella"  and  their  tender  children  first  landed  after  their 
long  and  weary  voyage  ! 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  "Field  meeting"  and  thank 
you  for  so  kindly  remembering  me. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Levekett  Saltonstall. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland, 
Pres.  Essex  Institute. 

Boston,  June  16,  1880. 

Dear  sir : 

I  regret  extremely  that  my  absence  in  the  West,  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute,  will  debar  me 
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from  attending  and  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
day.  I  regret  this  the  more  as  a  like  cause  prevented  my 
attendance  at  your  Endicott  Festival. 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  Levi  Woodbury. 

Henry  Wheatland,  Esq., 
President  Essex  Institute, 
Salem,  Mass. 

■it 

Dorchester,  June  17,  1880. 

My  dear  president : 

Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  to  join  in  the 
services  which  are  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  Win- 
throp  250  years  ago.  But  I  am  just  off  from  a  similar 
service  here  yesterday, —  the  settlement  of  the  town  of 
Dorchester, —  being  pushed  into  the  pulpit  where  I  was 
obliged  to  preach  for  a  while  to  the  people. 

Not  having  fully  recovered  from  the  combat  which  I 
had  with  the  pavements  of  the  State  House  last  year, 
I  think  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  go  so  far  from  home  as 
Salem,  at  present,  and  as  "discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,"  you  will  please  accept  this  as  my  apology  for  not 
being  with  you  on  the  2 2d  instant. 

With  profound  respect, 

Yours,  etc., 

Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
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The  President  mentioned  that  this  day  also  commemo- 
rates the  birthday  of  Rev.  William  Bentlcy,  D.  D.,  the 
pastor  of  the  East  church,  Salem,  and  one  of  her  most 
devoted  .antiquarians  and  historical  scholars.  It  is  highly 
appropriate  to  conclude  these  exercises  with  the  reading, 
by  Rev.  George  H.  Hosmcr,  the  present  occupant  of  that 
pulpit,  of  the  following  communication  entitled-: — - 

A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  with 
a  narrative,  found  among  his  papers,  of  a  drive  by 
Benjamin  Ward,  in  company  icith  his  grandfather 
Miles  Ward,  about  the  town,  in  1760: — prepared 
by  Stanley  Waters: — 

This  day,  which  by  the  dutiful  remembrance  of  their 
descendants  commemorates  the  arrival  upon  these  shores  of 
that  devoted  compan}',  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Governor 
John  Winthrop,  and  other  "Fathers  of  the  New  England 
Colony,"  by  a  happy  coincidence  marks  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  a  man,  justly  entitled  to  rank  with 
these  honored  names  as  a  founder,  though  living"  more 
than  a  century  later,  of  the  broad  and  elevated  civilization, 
in  which  our  State  and  community  share, —  a  man  who 
joined  the  breadth  and  gentleness  of  Saltonstall  with  the 
efficiency  and  singlc-mindcdness  of  Winthrop, — "the  late 
learned  and  catholic  Dr.  Bentley,"  a  name  revered  by 
those  who  sat  at  his  feet  in  his  lifetime,  and  dear  to  their 
descendants,  who  can,  perhaps  even  better  than  they,  com- 
pare his  high  qualities  and  great  acquirements  with  those 
of  the  masters  of  the  present  time,  and  estimate  the  ser- 
vice his  character  and  life  have  done  in  <nvin<x  this  com- 
munity  some  of  the  notable  qualities  which  have  marked  it. 
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William  Bentley,  born  in  Boston,  June  22,  1759,  pastor 
of  the  East  church  from  1783  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
died  the  evening  of  Dec.  29,  1819  ;  dropping  dead  in- 
stantly on  his  return  from  an  errand  of  charity  that 
winter's  night.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  to 
recount  his  actions, —  to  enlarge  upon  his  excellences. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his 
time,  an  original  and  deep  and  free  thinker,  yet  of  a 
truly  religious  nature ;  a  scholar  of  a  reputation  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  country,  and  of  a  wide  erudition ;  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  natural  history  and  philosophy,  of 
social  science,  of  languages  even  those  of  the  far  distant 
East,  of  statistics  of  which  he  was  a  careful  gatherer ;  of 
history  and  its  lessons  as  especially  bearing  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  ;  of  politics  as  they  affected  the  welfare 
of  his  native  land  to  which  he  was  so  patriotically  attached ; 
a  lover  of  art,  a  zealous  antiquarian,  and  indefatigably 
industrious  in  collecting  and  recording  anvthin^  relating 
to  his  studies,  his  pursuits,  his  parish,  and  his  life. 

Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  philanthropist  of  the  broadest 
views,  a  pastor  the  idol  of  his  people,  and  a  distinguished 
preacher,  and  we  have  a  combination  of  excellences  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  one  man,  and  worthy  of  remembrance 
by  us  all. 

It  has  fallen  to  me  lately  to  inspect  the  rich  and  volu- 
minous evidences  of  his  talents  and  his  industry  (deposited, 
in  the  care  of  a  society  of  a  kindred  nature  to  your  own, 
but  unfortunately  far  away  from  this  the  scene  of  his 
labors  where  they  would  be  of  daily  service  to  the  local 
student) ,  and  I  send  you  an  extract  therefrom  that  may 
prove  not  uninteresting,  considering  not  only  the  addi- 
tional light  thrown  by  it  upon  our  early  topography,  and 
the  interesting  information  relative  to  the  place  chosen 
for  your  meeting,  but  also  the  great  affection  Dr.  Bentley 
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felt  for  the  Neck,  with  its  beautiful  scenery  and  interest- 
ing historical  associations,  as  shown  by  its  being  the 
chosen  object  of  his  daily  morning  walk. 

The  following  conversation,  prefaced  by  a  slight  genea- 
logical account,  is  the  sole  contents  of  a  small  manuscript 
book,  found  among  Dr.  Bentley's  papers,  and  written  by 
Benjamin  Ward,  the  grandson  of  the  venerable  Miles, 
who  was  born  in  1G73,  and  died  in  1764,  four  years  after 
the  event  related,  over  ninety  years  old. 

Benjamin,  the  grandson,  was  born  in  1739, —  a  young 
man  just  of  age  therefore  in  17 GO;  he  lived  in  Essex 
street,  opposite  Daniels,  near  the  old  East  meeting-house, 
where  he  was  a  constant  attendant,  being  also  a  parish 
officer,  and  a  warm  friend  of  its  pastor.  He  died  June 
11,  1812.    This  is  his  account : 

"My  Grandfather  Miles  about  the  year  1760  called  on 
me  to  get  a  chaise  for  he  wanted  to  ride  round  the  town. 
When  we  ware  in  the  chaise  he  told  me  to  drive  down 
to  the  Neck.  I  asked  him  why  the  street  was  laid  out  so 
crooked.  He  answered,  there  was  no  street  laid  out, — 
that  there  was  a  swamp  from  Mr.  Higginson's  land  at  the 
corner  of  the  common  down  to  Collins'  Cove,  north  of 
the  Neck-gate ; — that  when  a  cart  whent  from  the  Gar- 
rison on  the  Neck  up  to  Town,  they  went  by  the  South 
side  of  the  Swamp,  and  when  the  people  built,  they  set 
their  houses  along  by  the  cart  way,  that  there  was  a 
wharfc  on  the  creek  back  of  Mr.  Gerrish's  house,6  where 
the  shallops  took  in  their  stores,  and  a  lane  went  from 
the  Main  street  across  Virgin  Point  over  to  Shallop  Cove 
where  they  the  shallops  laid  up  in  the  winter  season. 

As  we  went  over  the  Neck  he  told  me  where  there  was 
a  row  of  cottages  from  the  land  near  the  Point  of  Rocks 


«  This  was  near  the  coiner  of  Essex  and  East  streets. 
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downe  to  the  bridge  to  cross  over  to  Winter  Island.  He 
shew  me  where  Mr.  Abbot's  fish  house  stood  and  fish 
street  was  that  lead  [irig]  to  Fish  street  wharfe,  which 
was  a'bout  20  rods  northerly  of  the  now  Winter  Island 
Wharfe.  That  the  Island  was  filled  with  flakes  to  dry 
fish  on  :  comeing  from  the  Xeck  he  shewed  me  where  the 
North  Blockhouse  stood,  and  that  Pickets  were  set  from 
the  blockhouse  to  lowater  mark.  I  asked  him  where 
lowater-mark  was.  He  then  said,  the  river  above  the 
ban*  was  all  a  saltmarsh  except  the  channells,  and  one 
channell  came  round  Roache's  Point  and  passed  round 
towards  the  blockhouse  and  continued  round  to  the  Creek 
to  the  northward  of  the  Neckgate; — that  to  cross  the 
channell  at  the  Picketts  was  up  to  a  man's  breast  or  neck 
at  lowater,  after  he  was  a  man  grown.  I  asked  him 
where  the  dirt  came  from  to  fill  up  the  channell.  He  said 
there  was  a  point  of  land  between  Shallop  Wharfe  and 
Shallop  Cove  to  the  Eastward  of  the  lane  which  contained 
about  five  acres  which  was  washed  away  into  Collins'  Cove 
and  filled  up  the  channells  ;  that  the  South  River  was  Salt 
Marsh  all  above  the  point  of  land  by  Mr.  Elvins'  where 
the  flats  now  were  except  the  channells  and  Breaks  into 
the  Coves. 

When  we  came  up  to  Daniels  St.,  he  said  if  I  w^ould  go 
round  by  Mr.  Palfray's  he  would  show  me  how  that  river 
was  when  he  was  young, —  when  we  came  near  the  bot- 
tom of  Curtis  St.,  he  sayd,  now  stop  the  chaise,  Benjamin, 
and  I  will  show  you.  Where  the  flatts  now  are  was  a 
point  of  upland  from  Mr.  Elvins'  land7  down  so  near  to 
Long  Point  as  to  leave  a  very  narrow  passage  for  the 
river ;  the  channell  entered  between  the  two  points  and 
turned  into  Palfrey  Cove.8     I  asked  him  why  that  was 


7  This  was  at  the  foot  of  Daniels  street. 

•  The  Palfray  estate  was  east  of  the  Custom-house,  now  Palfray  Court. 
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called  Palfray  Cove,  he  said  one  Palfray  made  fish  there 
which  he  supposed  gave  it  the  name.  Where  the  Channell 
came  out  of  the  Cove  to  Stage  Point  (where  those  rocks 
are  was  then  uplands),  it  passed  Giggles  Island  straight 
over  to  the  North  Channell, — near  the  turn  of  the  channel 
was  a  brake  to  the  Easterd  that  went  into  Palfray  s  Cove, 
where  Mr.  Daniels  built  vessels  and  launched  them  into 
the  Cove,  that  there  was  a  low  swampy  piece  of  land  to 
the  Westward  of  Mr.  Palfray's,  and  a  brook  run  into  the 
Cove  the  wet  part  of  the  season.  The  North  Channell 
went  near  strait  to  the  Westward  till  it  came  to  the  bury- 
ing point  when  it  turned  a  little  Southerly  and  then  turned 
Northerly  round  by  the  piece  of  marsh,  and  so  up  the 
Millpond.  The  Channell  between  Stage  Point  and  Gig- 
gles Island  run  by  the  now  graving  place  into  the  cove, 
and  then  turned  out  by  a  long  point  opposite  Joshua's 
wharf,  and  there  come  into  the  North  Channell.  The 
whole  river  above  the  point  of  land  where  the  flats  now 
are  was  salt  marsh  except  the  Channells.  A  brake  went 
from  the  Channell  into  Elder  Browne's  Cove,  another  into 
the  Cove  at  Ingalls'  Lane,  and  another  into  the  Cove  at 
Town  House  Lane  up  to  Hue  Peters'  Cottage,  another  up 
Puck  Creek.  I  then  observed  to  him  that  the  Point  of 
land  of  Mr.  Elvins'  and  'the  Marshes  which  had  stood 
undoubtedly  for  ages  should  so  soon  disappear  was  to  me 
Strange.  He  said  it  would  not  be  so  strange  if  you  knew 
the  then  situation.  The  Neck  and  Winter  Island  was  then 
a  Timber  forrest  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  first  thing 
the  white  people  did  after  they  were  landed  was  to  cut  the 
Trees  off  the  Neck  and  Winter  Island  to  dry  fish  on,  and 
to  fortify  the  Neck  with  two  blockhouses,— that  when  the 
Neck  was  clear  of  trees,  the  North  East  wind  (which 
before  went  up  to  Pickering  Point),  had  a  fair  sweep 
through  Cat  Cove  and  over  the  low  part  of  the  Neck  by 
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the  blockhouse,  up  by  Beckett's  and  .Hardys,  and  in  a 
few  years  made  a  breach  through  the  Point  of  land  below 
Elvins'  Point :  the  cross  channel  soon  filled  up  so  as  to 
make  a  fair  beach  from  Elvins  land  to  Giggles'  Island.9 

I  then  asked  which  was  the  principal  channel ;  he  said 
he  believed  there  was  no  difference  in  the  depth  of  water, 
but  at  Spring  tides  the  water  runs  by  the  South  Channel 
to  the  Northward,  and  went  up  the  North  Channel  which 
made  that  the  best,  but  at  niptides  the  water  did  not  flow 
SO'  fast  and  run  up  both  channells ;  both  Channells  were 
equal  except  that  the  South  was  very  crooked,  and  the 
North  was  straight,  After  the  breach  through  the  point 
of  land  by  Elvins',  Foot's  house  which  was  on  the  point 
of  land  with  some  other  houses  that  were  there,  were 
washed  down  by  the  storms,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
flatts,  when  the  cross  channell  was  filled  up. 

The  Merchants  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  the 
wharf  at  Elder  Brown's  Cove,  and  they  then  contemplated 
building  a  wharfe  on  Giggles'  Island ;  the  channel  arch  in 
the  string  of  Union  Wharfe  was  made  where  the  North 
Channell  run ;  the  wharves  above  were  built  out  to  crowd 
the  channell  to  the  southward.  Major  Price  built  his 
wharf  across  the  channell." 

Here  ends  the  quaint  account  of  this  "interview"  of 
1760  — would  that  there  were  many  such  !  —  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  omnivorous  hand  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and 
giving  interesting  information  I  am  sure,  to  the  many  of 
your  Association,  interested  in  Salem's  early  history. 

Had  such  a  Society  existed  in  his  day  no  more  enthusi- 
astic nor  industrious  member  would  have  been  found  than 
he,  and  could  he  have  foreseen  its  meeting  on  this  favorite 
spot  of  his, —  a  part  of  that  farm  which  he  was  so  fond  of 


*  Giggles  Island  became  a  part  of  Union  Wharf. 
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visiting,  and  which  had  belonged  to  successive  families  of 
his  parish,  Abbot,  Ives,  Derby,  Brown  and*  Allen, — he 
would  have  asked  no  pleasanter  remembrance  of  his  birth- 
day than  this  connection  with  it.  Could  he  have  foreseen 
the  modern  facilities  of  travel  and  improvement  which  have 
made  this  beautiful  headland  such  a  general  and  favorite 
resort,  whose  beauties  had  before  been  so  little  known 
and  so  sparingly  enjoyed,  no  one  would  have  rejoiced 
more  than  that  lover  of  nature  and  of  men,  William 
Bentley. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Stanley  Waters. 

Salem,  June  22,  1880. 


NOTES. 


A  few  days  more  of  research  into  Dr.  Bentley's  "  Day  Book,"  at 
Worcester,  have  enabled  me  to  add  some  extracts  bearing  upon  the 
localities  mentioned  in  the  Ward  "Interview,"  which  are  instructive 
and  interesting. 

In  regard  to  "  Virgin  Point,"  and  "  Shallop  Cove,"  he  writes  :  — 
t  "July  19,  1790.  Mr.  Browne  delivered  to  me  two  coins,  one  of 
Lewis  XIII  &  the  other  of  Charles  I  of  Great  Britain.  They  were 
found  upon  a  spot  which  the  first  settlers  occupied.  I  intend  to 
survey  the  ground,  inquire  the  history,  &  search  the  records  &  then 
more  particularly  describe  the  coins. 

21.  Took  a  walk  this  morning  to  the  spot  at  which  the  coins  were 

found  The  point  after  our  crossing  the  run  of  water  which 

flows  from  the  Common  to  Neck  Gate  was  called  Virgin  Point,  said 
from  three  old  maidens  who  lived  near  it  the  place  being  now  to  be 
seen.  After  we  pass  this  point  now  in  possession  of  Capt.  Boardman 
&  Gamaliel  Hodges  we  come  to  the  land  upon  which  Vincent's  Rope 
walk  was  built.  There  was  a  road  into  this  land  to  Shallop  Cove  on 
the  east  of  which  was  a  four  acre  lot  disposed  of  by  the  heirs  of 
Hodges  &,  Vincent.  It  now  does  not  contain  one-third  of  that  quantity. 
Mr.  V.  &  B.  are  now  building  a  seawall  to  this  lot  to  secure  the  remain- 
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der  to  be  filled  up  level  with  the  top  of  this  wall.  The  length  is  - — 
Beyond  is  Shallop  Cove.  It  entered  thirty  rods  beyond  the  present 
fence  and  is  partly  filled,  by  earth  carted  into  it,  &  by  means  of  a  dyke 
which  formerly  till  within  a  few  years  ran  across  the  entrance.  The. 
sides  have  been  plowed  down,  &  this  year  for  the  first  time  the  adja- 
cent land  has  been  plowed  up  by  which  plowing  the  coins  were  found. 
There  was  a  point  running  out  on  the  South  side, —  it  had  trees  with- 
out the  fence  as  it  now  runs  in  a  line  with  the  seawall  in  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation,  but  has  entirely  disappeared.  Beyond  is 
Planter's  Marsh  extending  a  considerable  distance  from  the  upland. 

The  first  Settlers  chose  the  North  Shore  by  Skerry's  &  soon  improved 
Shallop  Cove  for  their  fishing  barks;  they  afterward  settled  Point  of 
Bocks  and  made  use  of  Cat  Cove  between  Point  of  Rocks  &  Winter 
Island. 

1796,  Je.  29.  Made  an  experiment  at  fishing  from  the  end  of  Vin- 
cent's walk  in  Shallop  Cove.    It  was  too  windy  for  great  success. 

June  1,  1803.  Several  buildings  going  on  in  "Pleasant  Street." 
Old  Shallop  Cove  is  now  formed  into  a  cross  street  going  from 
pleasant  street  to  the  water. 

Jan.  31,  1817.  Mr.  Parker,  son-in-law  of  Master  Watson,  has  laid 
this  week  the  keel  of  a  Vessel  in  the  old  Shallop  Cove  below  Pick- 
man's  St.  This  was  the  place  of  business  in  Salem  at  the  first  landing 
on  this  side,  but  the  water  is  so  shallow  as  to  forbid  much  hopes  of 
its  being  useful  again  for  purposes  of  navigation.  I  suppose  the 
whole  Cove  from  Roadie's  Point  to  Plauters'  Marsh  is  not  half  the 
depth  as  when  I  first  knew  it.  The  conduits  at  the  bottom  of  the 
common  and  along  the  new  settlements  empty  into  it  &  carry  much 
earth." 

As  to  the  Neck  and  its  belongings,  lie  writes : 

"  Men.  24,  1791.  In  conversation  with  Madam  Renew  whose  family 
name  was  Abbot,  I  found  the  following  facts  respecting  Abbot's  Cove. 

The  inlet  formed  between  the  Island  &  the  mainland  towards  the 
sea  closed  by  the  marsh  &  causeway.  Her  grandfather  bought  the 
house,  whose  cellar  is  now  beneath  the  Headland  of  Juniper  Point 
towards  the  Cove,  of  a  Mr.  Tapley.  It  had  only  a  small  spot  of  land 
adjoining.  He  afterwards  bought  a  small  house  near  the  Causeway 
and  owned  them  both.  He  died  sixty  years  ago  in  his  ninety-third 
year.    He  must  have  been  born  about  1G40. 

The  house  first  purchased  he  kept  as  a  public  house.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  what  year  the  first  purchase  was  made  or  that  Tapley  was 
the  original  owner.  Abbot  was,  she  says,  of  Conn.,  &  in  man's  estate 
when  he  purchased.  He  has  however  given  names  to  the  Rocks, 
Cove,  &  Farm  probably  from  the  Public  House  he  kept. 

The  only  recollection  she  has  of  the  original  or  former  state  of  the 
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farm  is,  that  when  she  was  born  her  parents  lived  in  the  old  house  & 
hud  certain  privileges  for  taking  care  of  the  pasture  as  the  land  adjoin-' 
ing  was  then  called,  &  that  it  was  owned  by  old  Col.  Higginson,  &  by 
him  disposed  of  to  Capt.  Ives,  &  by  his  heirs  to  Capt.  Richard  Derby 
with  whose  heirs  it  now  remains.  It  would  be  a  proper  inquiry 
whether  the  land  came  to  the  Col.  Higginson  by  his  father  &  grand- 
father the  ministers,  as  that  might  probably  ascertain  the  original 
English  Proprietors. 

The  informant  M.  Renew10  the  granddaughter  is  now  eighty-five 
years  old. 

Oct.  19.  Colloquium  habui  cum  Vidua  Renew  filia  Abbot  qui  vixit 
super  the  Neck  terrain  jacentem  infra  Oppidum.  Ipsa  meminit  Domum 
super  Insulam  Winter,  sic  nominatam,  in  qua  habitavit  Vir  nomime 
Crow. 

Dixit  mihi  de  Watertown  scu  cle  sedeficiis  super  The  point  of 
Rocks.  Quinque  domus  illic  fuerunt  attinentia  ad  Waters,  Harbord, 
Striker,  Punchard;  Unius  nomen  non  in  memoriam  suam  venit. 

Super  Watch  House  point  sedificium  in  quo  posita  est  una  cannon. 
Duo  Blockhouses  prope  oppidum  ad  introitum  of  the  Neck.  Insula 
habui  t  pluriina  Fish  flakes. 

Abbot  sold  to  Ives,  &  the  whole  property  afterwards  passed  into  the 
same  hands. 

Sept.  24.  .  .  .  In  the  inclosure  belonging  to  the  Farm  &  laying 
on  Abbot's  Cove  but  bounding  on  Winter  Island  near  the  causeway  is 
a  mound  of  earth  round  which  I  traced  stones  set  in  the  earth  &  on 
each  side  hollows— that  to  the  Eastward  being  evidently  a  cellar  &  the 
other  artificial,  though  it  is  smaller,  &  both  joining  in  a  line  the  mound 
which  is  now  nearly  two  feet  above  the  stones.  From  the  best  con- 
jectures I  can  at  present  form  it  was  a  blockhouse  as  I  have  seen  the 
foundations  raised  in  this  manner. 

That  at  Fort  Dummer  is  not  unlike  in  a  line  of  it  though  the  whole 
fort  was  an  enclosed  oblong  without  a  lookout  in  the  centre  &  a  Block- 
house at  each  corner.  As  there  was  a  storm  of  rain  coming  up,  I 
deferred  digging  till  another  opportunity.  There  must  have  been 
four  houses  on  the  farm  as  there  are  the  remains  of  the  cellar  &  inclos- 
ure on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cove. 

26.  This  clay  I  pursued  my  inquiries  respecting  the  house  of  last 
Saturday,  and  instead  of  a  blockhouse  I  find  by  digging  that  this  was 
a  very  large  house,  &  that  the  heap  which  lay  so  high  above  the 
ancient  method  of  putting  foundations,  is  a  heap  of  earth  &  stones 
with  old  bricks  &  rubbish  of  which  a  large  stack  of  chimneys  was 


J°  Matthew  Renough  of  Marblehead  was  md.  to  Mary  Abbott  by  Ecv.  Mr.  Jemiison, 
Nov.  26, 1728. 
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made.  Upou  inquiry  I  find  this  is  the  old  House  of  Abbot  &  not  the 
one  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cove,  and  that  it  was* a  tavern.  I  traced 
the  well  about  forty  feet  north  of  the  house,  the  inclosure  back  and 
the  barn  to  the  eastward  of  the  house  standing  back  from  the  road. 

For  my  amusement  I  intend  to  pursue  my  inquiries  &  find  if  possible 
the  time  when  last  inhabited. 

Ap.  11,  1795.  Making  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Farm  upon 
the  neck.  M.  Renew  insists  upon  her  particular  knowledge  of  Tapley 
from  whom  her  G.  father  bought  the  Tavern  House  &  that  one  Crow 
lived  upon  the  island  while  it  was  the  property  of  Col.  Higginson  & 
that  the  house  was  deserted  some  time  before  it  was  taken  away. 

June  18,  1803.  Capt.  Allen  building  the  wall  towards  the  Cove  in 
front  of  his  piazza  on  Neck. 

1807,  Apr.  29.   Capt.  Allen  has  just  planked  his  new  piers  on  the 

North  side  of  Abbot's  Cove  

The  waste  of  soil  on  the  north  side  of  the  Neck  between  the  bar  & 
Hospital  Point  is  very  great  annually.  Acres  have  gone  since  my 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Mch.  30,  1790.  Found  Bartlett  at  the  new  fort  removing  loads  of 
wood  of  the  old  wharf  upou  Winter  Islaud  about  a  hundred  yards 
round  the  point  &  within  the  wharf  built  by  Derby.  This  old  wharf 
was  approached  on  the  land  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  reached  to 
the  flats  &  gave  a  security  to  the  upper  part.  The  old  shipyard  was 
within  this  wharf.  Hereafter  traces  of  this  string  of  wharf  may  not 
be  found. 

June  15,  1793.  Fish  Street  Wharf  was  upon  the  Winter  Island  just 
within  the  Cat  Cove.    The  remains  have  been  removed  since  my  day. 

May  23,  1801.  Blowing  of  rocks  upon  Winter  Island  at  the  bottom 
of  Fish  Street,  so  that  posterity  will  have  no  judgment  of  the  form 
of  the  Shore  upon  which  the  first  business  was  done  by  the  primitive 
settlers.  These  rocks  arc  for  the  new  road  which  is  to  pass  over  the 
inlet  between  Fiske  &  Woodbridge's  from  Neptune  St.  to  Water  St. 
They  have  blowed  also  those  rocks  lying  below  the  New  Fort  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Cat  Cove,  or  Winter  Island  harbour. 

May  16, 1790.  Great  preparations  for  launching  (the  Grand  Turk).  In 
digging  the  ship's  dock  four  feet  belowT  the  surface  was  found  the  body 
of  a  tree  of  red  oak  &  sound  excepting  the  sap.  It  was  cut  off  & 
drawn  out  above  twelve  feet  long  with  a  crotch  in  the  middle  &  two 
limbs. 

Mar.  9,  1798.  Find  that  there  were  7  Indians  found  buried  at  the 
Point  of  Rocks  at  the  S.  W.  end  with  those  stone  balls  with  heads 
supposed  to  be  used  in  fishing.    This  land  is  now  entirely  gone. 

Mr.  Becket  at  Point  of  Rocks  found  irons  &  bolts  which  discovered 
a  building  yard  on  the  low  part  towards  Cat  Cove. 
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Sawdust  &  chips  are  yet  found  under  the  mud  from  the  Point  off 
Daniels'  Lane,  Foot's  formerly  &  afterwards  Elvins'  Point. 

Nov.  24,  1818.  Capt.  Waters  informs  of  a  large  branch  of  a  tree 
found  at  tiie  point  of  flats  off  Foot's  point  which  proved  to  be  walnut. 
This  point  has  disappeared  since  the  settlement  of  Salem. 

Jan.  21, 1819.  The  Oak  drawn  from  Foot's  point,  see  'Essex  Register' 
Dec.  30,  1818,— first  appeared  in  the  salt  storm  23  Sept.  1815,  &  was 
thirty-five  feet  long  &  eleven  inches  over  the  butt  with  a  crotch  at  the 
upper  end.  It  was  in  the  highest  possible  preservation  &  must  have 
been  there  much  over  a  century. 

I  have  elsewhere  particularly  noticed  this  fact.  The  Clay  under  our 
laud  has  much  alum  as  may  be  seen  from  the  efflorescence  wheu  the 
clay  is  turned  out.  Allum  concurs  with  the  other  salts  in  the  preser- 
vation while  buried." 

"Foot's  Point "  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Daniels'  St.  extending  south- 
easterly into  the  South  River  or  Harbor,  and  when  it  was  washed  away, 
the  estate  next  north  of  it,  owned  by  Richard  Elvins,  became  the  Point 
&  gave  its  name  to  it.  Richard  Elvins  is  called  'baker'  in  the 
deeds  of  his  property  and  appears  to  have  been  a  prominent  man  in 
the  East  Parish  in  his  time,  and  to  have  bought  real  estate  in  other 
parts  of  it  as  well  as  this  homestead.  I  find  no  record  of  him  after 
about  1744,  nor  of  any  settlement  of  his  estate.11 


"Two  most  interesting  entries  in  Dr.  Bentley's  journal,  which  I  have  since  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  happen  upon,  explain  t lie  disappearance  of  the  name  of  Deacon  Elvin3 
from  our  records,  and  throw  clear  li«ht  also  upon  a  hitherto  dark  subject  iu  the  history 
of  the  East  Society,  the  character  of  Mr.  Jennison,  and  the  reason  of  his  dismission. 

All  knowledge  upon  these  points  had  been  lost  as  Ions  ago  as  1S45,  when  Dr.  Flint  in 
his  Farewell  Discourse  spoke  of  the  entire  ignorance  upon  the  subject  which  existed, 
though  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  none  of  the  elder  people  of  the  society  then  living 
were  able  to  give  some  information  on  the  matter,  or  that  no  general  tradition  had  survived. 

Dr.  Flint  wonders  if  it  were  some  ''bodily  infirmity"  that  prevented  the  continuance 
of  Jennison's  labors,  and  Dr.  Bentley  more  than  once  speaks  of  his  predecessor's  "'eccen- 
tricities," but  in  the  following  explicit  statement  he  clears  away  all  doubt,  and  lifts  after 
all  these  years,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  veil  which  Dr.  Flint  regretted  as  dropped 
forever. 

"Men.  22, 1S01.  Last  Sunday  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  Salem,  we  had  lay 
"  exhortations,"  for  the  edification  of  the  Flock.  I  have  not  heard  that  this  ever  took 
place  before  except  iu  a  more  qualified  sense  in  our  own  Parish.  In  1735  during  Mr.  Jenni- 
sou's  time,  who  was  at  last  dismissed  by  consent  from  his  known  intemperance,  when  he 
was  not  able  to  attend  public  service,  he  advised  Deacon  Elvins  to  pray  &  read  &  exhort 
&  then  dismiss  the  assembly. 

A  wag  once  wrote  on  the  Church  door 

"Our  Preacher  Silly  Billy's  sick 

And  we've  our  preaching  from  our  Baker  Dick." 

Mr.  Elvins  was  flattered  by  his  success  &  instituted  praying  meetings  at  his  house  & 
finally  mounted  the  Pulpit,  &  afterwards  left  his  occupation  &  went  &  settled  at  Black  point, 
now  Scarborough,  Maine,  &  married  the  Widow  of  his  predecessour,  Mr.  AViilard,  &  the 
mother  of  the  present  President  of  llarvai-d  College.   My  Predecessour,  3Ir.  Diruan, 
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He  md.  July  14,  1715,  Sarah  Beadle,  and  in  Dec,  1723,  they  were 
dismissed  from  the  First  Church  to  the  East.  At  the  former  his  chil- 
dren were  baptized. 

Samuel,  Feb.  10,  1716-7. 

Richard,  Nov.  2,  1718. 

Sarah,  Oct.  14,  1722. 

Mary,  July  16,  1727. 
Samuel  died  May  5,  1723,  and  the  mother  July  9,  1743,  aged  55.  I 
think  Richard  and  Mary  died  unmarried,  and  that  the  only  survivor  of 
the  family  was  Sarah,  who  md.  July  18,  1744,  Josiah  Orne,  and  a 
Josiah  Orne,  jr.,  md.  June  18,  1786,  Alice,  dau.  of  Capt.  Eclw.  Allen, 
and  in  the  person  of  their  son  —  the  family  friend  of  the  generation 
before  us,— who  md.  his  cousin  Anne  Allen,  and  removed  to  Pontotoc, 
Miss.,  years  ago  the  name  was  revived  in  the  familiar  "  Elvin  Orne." 

Deacon  Elvins  apparently  lived  once  in  St.  Peters'  St.,  as  in  1743 
he  sold  to  Jos'.  Symonds,  jr.  and  Jona.  Verry,  jr.,  a  dwelling  house 
and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  bounded  E.  on  Prison  Lane,  S.  by 
the  house  and  land  of  Eliz'h  Gray,  W.  by  laud  that  belonged  to 
Habakuk  Gardner,  and  N.  by  premises  of  said  Eliz'h  Gray. 

In  172S-9  he  bought  of  Benj.  Woodberry  of  Beverly  and  wife 
Eliz'h,  and  of  Josiah  Lee  of  Manchester,  and  wife  Mary,  the  wives 
being  daughters  of  Obed  Carter,  dee'd,  his  late  dwelling  house  bounded 


thought  him  an  artful  man  &  that  he  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Jennison.  But  in  his  society 
he  was  much  respected  till  death,  &  his  plaintive  strains  vouched  for  great  sincerity  in  his 
ministry. 

Sept.  4,  1799.  This  afternoon  was  buried  Madam  S.  Orne  a:t.  77.  She  was  a  dau.  of 
Richard  Elvins.  This  Richard  was  a  Baker  in  the  eastern  part  of  Salem,  &  Deacon  in  the 
East  Meeting  House.  During  the  life  of  W.  Jennison,  the  minister,  he  was  often  called  to 
officiate  as  Jennison  was  very  excentric.  When  he  had  begun  he  was  unwilling  to  quit,  & 
therefore  went  eastward  to  preach,  &  was  ordained  at  Blackpoint,  &  married  the  widow 
of  the  Minister  deceased,  who  %vas  the  mother  of  the  present  President  Willard  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  venerable  society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  from  Rev.  Mr.  Brockwell,  their  agent  then  in 
Salem,  that  he  characterizes  Mr.  Elvins  a  little  more  harshly.  He  is  writing  to  the  secre- 
tary atFulham,  near  London,  of  the  "New  Light"  doctrines  then  iudustriously  propagated 
through  this  country  by  Mr.  Whitfield  and  others. 

Salem,  Feb.  IS,  1741-2. 

"Rogers  of  Ipswich  one  of  this  Pseudo  Apostles  displayed  his  talent  in  ye  Town  on  Sun- 
day ye  24th  January  &  continued  here  so  doing  until  ye  Thursday  following,  when  he  left 
his  auditory  in  charge  to  one  Elvins  a  Baker  who  holds  forth  every  Thursday,  and  tho  a 
fellow  of  consummate  ignorance  is  nevertheless  followed  by  great  multitudes  &  much 
cried  up.  But  I  thank  God,  that  few  of  my  church  went  to  hear  either  of  them,  and  those 
yt  did  wholly  disliked  them. 

"P.  S.  A  noted  teacher  in  this  Town  is  suspected  of  Forgery,  of  which  if  he  next  July 
Court  should  be  found  guilty,  I  am  pretty  confident  many  of  his  congregation  will  draw  off 
to  the  Church  of  England  «fc  more  of  the  better  sort." 
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N.  "by  the  highway  going  down  to  ye  Blockhouse  and  Neck,  South 
by  Salem  Harbor,  W.  by  land  of  Joseph  Hillard,  and  E.  by  that  of 
Capt.  Wm'i  Tickering  and  the  Collinses;"  these  premises  —  two  acres 
in  extent — "with  the  fruit  trees,  &c,"  he  sold  to  Capt.  Benj.  Ives 
Jan.  14,  1733. 

This  property  at  the  head  of  the  Neck  was  known  as  "The  Block 
House  Field." 

He  was  one  of  the  co-owners  with  Benjamin  Ives  and  Philip  Saun- 
ders in  the  land,  dwelling-house  and  Windmill  which  were  where 
Northey  St.  now  runs,  and  in  1742  sold  his  quarter  to  Rev.  James 
Diman. 

April  10,  1721,  he  bought  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Prescott  and  wife 
Elizabeth  for  £100,  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  bounded  N.  W.  by  ye 
premises  of  }*e  Widow  Dourie,  N.  E.  by  those  of  Widow  Sarah 
Williams,  S.  E.  by  the  house  and  land  of  Samuel  Foot,  and  S.  W.  by 
the  laud  of  the  Higginsons,  with  the  dwelling-house,  bakehouse 
warehouse,  fruit  trees,  &c,  excepting  its  common  right. 

These  premises  were  those  from  which  the  name  was  given  of 
"Elvins'  Point." 

They  had  been  occupied  by  John  Stratton  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  afterwards  belonged  to  Henry  True,  whose  widow  Israel  (sic) 
then  of  Salisbury,  conveyed  them, —  a  dwelling  house,  quarter  of  an 
•acre  of  land  adjoining,  &c., —  to  George  Gardner,  merchant  in  1G50. 
Mr.  Fitz.  Waters  obliges  me  with  the  conveyances  from  these  early 
owners  to  their  later  successors.  George  Gardner  died  in  1G79, 
leaving  by  his  will  the  estate  in  two  paus, —  one,  the  southern  or 
water  end,  to  his  dan.  the  wife  of  Habakkuk  Turner:  the  other  or 
northern  end  to  his  son  Samuel. 

The  former  was  sold  by  Robert  Turner  of  Weathersfield,  Conn., 
•joined  by  his  sister  Mary  and  their  mother  Mary  Mars  ton',  in  1698,  to 
Samuel  Foot,  and  while  in  the  holding  of  the  latter  was  so  largely 
washed  away  by  the  wind-driven  waters,  as  stated  by  the  elder  Ward. 

In  1702  Capt.  Samuel  Gardner  conveys  to  his  son  and  dan.,  John  and 
Hannah  Higginson,  the  house  "  Cozen  John  Buttolph  lives  in,"  with 
the  Bakehouse,  &c,  &c, 

Elizabeth  Higginson  a  dau.  mil.  Rev.  Benj.  Prescott,  and  from  them, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  estate  came  to  Richard  Elvins.  In  1744  Elvins 
conveyed  it  to  his  son-in-law  Josiah  Orne.  Witnesses,  Walter  Palfray. 

Francis  Cabot. 

In  1748  Orue  sells  to  John  Carrell.    Witnesses,  Thos.  Lechmere. 

James  Perrott. 

In  17oG  he  recovers  the  same  from  Carrell  by  execution. 
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In  1757  he  sold  it  to  Capt.  John  Webb  (who  md.  Judith  Phelps, 
whose  sister  Rachel  md.  Daniel  Hathorne),  and  Webb  sold  in  1708  to 
his  son-in-law  James  Carroll  the  northerly  portion,  having  earlier  in 
that  year  sold  the  southerly  part  to  Joseph  Fogg,  who  I- think  bought 
afterwards  the  other  part  also  and  from  whom  the  flats  at  the  bottom 
of  Daniels'  St.  took  the  name  which  they  have  borne  in  our  own  time, 
of  "Fogg's  Beach." 

In  regard  to  the  changes  of  our  shore,  Dr.  Bentley  remarks  about 
1818,  that  Collins  Cove  was  then  only  half  as  deep  as  when  he  came 
to  Salem  (1783)  so  much  deposit  having  been  carried  into  it,  especially 
by  the  little  creek  flowing  down  what  was  afterwards  East  Street. 

Might  not  Virgin  Point  have  taken  its  name  from  John  Virgin,  an 
early  merchant  of  Salem? 

Stanley  "Waters. 
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ADDKESS. 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  and  suggestive  fables  of 
Greek  history  is  the  story  of  the  founder  of  Athens. 
Arrived  at  manhood,  Theseus  parts  from  his  mother,  lifts 
the  stone  under  which  lie  concealed  the  patrimonial  sword 
and  sandals,  and  proceeds  on  his  eventful  way.  Wielded 
by  his  vigorous  arm,  his  trenchant  blade  now  parries  the 
tremendous  club  of  Corynetes,  aud  now  pierces  the  obdu- 
rate hide  of  the  terrible  Phrea.  He  crowns  his  trium- 
phant progress  by  still  greater  deeds  of  renown ;  he 
safely  threads  the  dismal  and  intricate  labyrinth  of  Crete, 
frees  its  despairing  captives,  and  slays  the  monster  Min- 
otaur. Returning  thence,  he  calls  together  the  sons  of 
Hellas,  and  raises  the  standard  of  united  Attica. 

The  true  story  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  finds 
in  this  fable  a  parallel.   Sprung  from  a  nation  the  proudest 
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and  greatest  -iu  all  history,  the  genius  of  independence 
was  first  transplanted  to  these  ragged  shores  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Nurtured  long  in  the  severe  and  heroic 
discipline  of  this  western  wilderness,  as  if  preparing  for 
its  majestic  mission,  at  length,  in  this  ancient  town,  it 
first  officially  repudiated  the  control  of  the  motherland, 
and,  fully  comprehending  the  greatness  of  its  destiny, 
girded  itself  for  desperate  conflict.  Later,  it  lifted  and 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Republic,  in  the  immortal 
Declaration  at  Philadelphia,  and  turned  the  sword,  al- 
ready unsheathed  in  self-defence,  to  deeds  of  aggressive 
war.  Against  formidable  obstacles  and  discouragements, 
with  matchless  fortitude,  through  eight  dreary  years  of 
conflict,  it  parried  the  thrusts  of  treason,  pricked  the 
sides  of  apathy  and  halting  discontent,  vanquished  that 
unnatural  monster, —  a  hireling  foe,  and  compelled  the 
ministers  of  tyranny  to  acknowledge  the  victory.  Mean- 
while, it  had  successfully  threaded  the  labyrinth  of  the 
untried  inter-colonial  system,  delivered  these  youthful 
states  from  the  frowning  walls  of  doubt  that  environed 
them,  and  raised  the  standard  of  a  harmonious  confed- 
eration. 

In  one  important  feature,  however,  the  parallel  fails. 
The  noble  2Ethra,  looking  upon  her  son  as  the  heaven- 
favored  scion  of  Pelops'  line,  and  swelling  with  high 
hopes  of  his  future  glory,  invoked  a  favorable  issue  on  his 
journey,  led  him  to  the  stone  which  his  father's  hand  had 
placed,  and  rejoiced  as,  wTith  elastic  step,  he  went  forth 
from  her  presence.  Not  so  with  her  to  whom  our  fathers 
looked  with  filial  love  and  reverence.  The  bosom  that 
had  heroically  nursed  the  spirit  of  independence,  heaved 
only  with  indignation  when  her  sons  asserted  their  birth- 
right. The  mother  who  with  almost  mortal  pangs  had 
brought  forth  every  idea  involved  in  our  struggle  for  the 
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right  of  self-government,  answered  the  appeals  of  her 
children  fqr  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  with  taunts  and 
objurgations,  and  met  every  effort  to  assert  them  with 
new  measures  of  oppression,  and  fresh  displays  of  coer- 
cive power.  Nay,  she  herself  created  the  monsters  of 
tyranny  that  beset  the  path  of  her  children,  and  rejoiced 
with  unnatural  joy,  when  their  defeat  seemed  imminent. 

This  is  the  theme,  so  inspiring  and  yet  so  sad,  which 
the  lapse  of  a  century  invites  us  to  ponder.  If,  haply,  in 
restoring  tints  that  have  laded  from  the  well-worn  pic- 
tures of  the  past,  we- bring  into  brighter  relief  examples 
of  heroism  that  shall  stimulate  a  just  and  healthy  pride, 
and  furnish  new  incentives  to  patriotism  and  noble  living, 
then  the  labor  will  be  not  without  profit ;  or  if,  in  waking 
the  echoes  of  those  voices,  long  silent,  which,  from  the 
inmost  heart  of  England,  and  above  the  hostile  din  of 
partisan  clamor,  spoke  words  of  lofty  cheer  to  our  strug- 
gling grandsires  in  the  solemn  hours  of  the  Revolution, 
we  shall  strengthen  the  ancient  ties  of  love  and  friendship 
which  still  attach  us  to  the  home  of  our  ancestors,  the 
effort  will  be  rewarded  with  unspeakable  pleasure. 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  historical  and  politi- 
cal significance  of  the  events  we  are  about  to  consider,  it 
will  be  well  to  review  the  relations  that  had  existed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  before 
we  inquire,  particularly,  what  took  place  in  the  town  of 
Salem  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Three  kings  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  of  the  same 
name,  had  successively  held  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain. 
George  the  Third  had  been  upon  the  throne  fourteen 
years;  and,  though  reputed  a  faithful  husband  and  indul- 
gent father,  had  shown,  from  the  first,  an  utter  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  traditional  tendencies  of  English  gov- 
ernment, and  ignorance  of,  or  disregard  for,  the  best  les- 
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sons  of  English  history.  He  emulated  the  Stuarts  in  hi> 
jealous  zeal  for  the  Royal  prerogative,  opposition  to  politi- 
cal progress  and.  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
except  so  far  as  he  imagined  it  might  insure  the  stability 
or  increase  the  grandeur  of  the  throne.  Generally  it  hap- 
pens that  some  great  minister  or  cabal  stands  behind  the 
throne,  and  directs  its  motions  ;  but  this  monarch  seldom 
permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  never  to  be 
intimidated.  He  remembered  his  mother's  injunction, 
" George,  be  King,"  and  he  observed  it  with  undoubting, 
and,  apparently,  unconscious  fidelity,  as  if  in  the  exercise 
of  a  right  as  clear  and  unquestioned  as  an  axiom  in  mathe- 
matics. How  far  he  secretly  entertained  the  doctrine  of  di- 
vine right,  which  had  become  infamous  under  the  Stuarts, 
and  was  finally  rejected  in  the  revolution  of  1688,  and 
the  act  of  settlement,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  It  is 
enough  that  his  construction  of  the  constitution,  by  its 
menace  of  peril  to  English  liberties,  put  him  in  opposition 
to  the  best  minds  of  the  nation  as  surely  as  did  their  as- 
sumption of  divine  ordination  and  independent  authority. 

Partly  by  the  bestowment  of  offices,  dignities,  and 
pensions,  and  partly  by  notoriously  promoting  the  elec- 
tion of  those  whose  known  views  accorded  with  his  own, 
King  George  the  Third  had  found  it  possible  to  surround 
himself  with  ministers,  and  to  secure  numerical  majori- 
ties in  parliament,  willing  to  go  almost  any  length  in 
support  of  his  favorite  measures. 

It  was  in  a  parliament  thus  constituted  that  a  theory, 
affirming  the  absolute  right  of  the  Home  Government  to 
unlimited  control  of  all  legislative  and  administrative 
functions  in  the  colonies,  began  to  be  asserted  and  acted 
upon,  by  the  King  and  his  retainers,  with  vigor  and  with- 
out scruple.  This  theory,  which  had  been  maintained  in 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  proposed  in  later  times 
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against  strenuous  protests,  and  had  been  put  in  prac- 
tice when  the  colonies  were  too  much  occupied,  in  their 
struggles  with  a  common  enemy,  to  make  effective  op- 
position possible,  was  unsupported  by  the  best  estab- 
lished precedents.  But  it  could  be  presented  in  such 
specious  forms,  and  defended  by  such  refinement  of 
reasoning,  that  those  of  its  opponents  who  could  keep 
their  vision  steadily  fixed  upon  its  essential  fallacy  were 
few.  So,  while  the  injustice  of  its  practical  application 
to  the  American  colonies  wTas  evident  to  all  friends  of  the 
constitution,  their  grounds  of  objection  were  various, 
and  the  novel  questions  of  law  and  policy  which  it  in- 
volved, evoked  heated  discussions  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Other  unsound  propositions  respecting  personal  liberty, 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  aud  of  the  press,  began  to  be 
maintained  at  the  instance,  or  with  the  sanction,  of  the 
Government,  and  were  adopted  and  applied  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  These  met  with  vehement  opposition  ;  and 
England  teemed  with  controversial  pamphlets  and  news- 
paper articles,  upon  the  powers  of  the  government  and 
the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  popular  party,  prominent 
in  which  appeared  the  anonymous  writer  Junius,  whose 
elegant  and  incisive  criticisms  laid  his  antagonists,  by 
their  own  confession,. upon  a  bed  of  torture,*  made  the 
best  arguments ;  but  their  opponents  had  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Crown.  These  effusions  were  copied  and 
widely  circulated  in  the  colonies ;  and  there  were  many 
here  who  be^an  to  share  the  conviction  of  the  more 
radical  reformers  of  England,  that  the  King  and  his 
advisers  were  conspirators  against  the  constitutional  lib- 
erties of  Englishmen  and  the  natural  rights  of  man. 
In  both  countries,  among  thoughtful  men,  the  course 

♦See  the  letter  of  Sir  William  Draper  to  Junius,  Oct.  7,  17G9. 
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of  the  Government  was  a  theme  constantly  agitated,  and 
the  source  of  repeated  discomfiture  and  profound  alarm. 
•  With  regard  to  colonial  affairs,  what  to  Englishmen 
at  home  seemed  but  a  subversive  theory,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  denunciation  and  of  efforts  for  repeal,  was  to 
these  colonies  a  terrible  and  bitter  realization  of  the 
encroachments  of  tyranny,  and  engendered  thoughts  of 
open  resistance. 

The  stamp  act  of  1765,  imposing  a  tax  without  the 
consent  of  the  colonies,  provoked  prompt  demonstra- 
.  tions  of  hostility,  here,  and  led  to  a  Congress  of  nine 
of  the  colonies,  at  New  York,  whose  earnest  protest  ef- 
fected a  repeal.  Massachusetts,  the  principal  maritime 
colony,  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  measures  of  opposition, 
and  she  had  assumed  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  for  united  colonial  action.  The  repeal  of  this 
act  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  tax  the  colonies,  and  was  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  more  stringent  measures,  proposed  by  a  new 
ministry. 

The  impost  act  of  1767,  laying  a  duty  on  several  im- 
ported articles,  including  tea,  and  reinforced  by  provi- 
sions intended  to  make  the  courts  of  justice  here,  more 
effective  agents  of  the  Crown,  was  promulgated  with  a 
display  of  land  and  naval  forces,  to  intimidate,  if  not  to 
coerce,  the  colonists  into  obedience.  Again  Massachu- 
setts appealed  to  her  sister  colonies  ;  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  express  orders  of  the  Crown,  her  Legislature,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  refused  to  rescind  the  vote  where- 
by that  appeal  was  authorized. 

After  the  Boston  Massacre,  the  British  troops,  which 
had  been  quartered  in  that  town  almost  within  hearing 
of  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  were  withdrawn  at  the 
instant  and  firm  demand  of  the  brave  inhabitants,  made 
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through  their  spokesman,  Samuel  Adams  ;  and  this  im- 
post act  was  repealed,  except  the  item  fixing  a  duty  on 
tea,  which  was,  however,  rendered  practically  void  by 
the  refusal  of  the  people  to  use  that  article. 

But  the  King  was  determined  not  to  be  foiled  in  his 
purpose  to  exact  from  these  colonies  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  imperial  legislature ; 
and,  although  in  the  year  1772  the  whole  net  income 
derived  by  Great  Britain  from  colonial  taxation  had 
amounted  to  but  eighty-five  pounds  sterling,*  parliament, 
the  next  year,  under  pretence  of  increasing  the  revenue, 
renewed  its  attempts  to  bring  the  colonies  into  subjec- 
tion, by  conferring  upon  the  East-India  Company  privi- 
leges amounting  to  a  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade  with 
America,  and  exacting  from  them  a  duty  of  but  three- 
pence per  pound,  instead  of  the  shilling  duty  previously 
imposed.  This  insidious  measure,  it  was  thought,  would 
prevail  against  the  scruples  of  the  colonists,  put  an  end 
to  smuggling,  and  establish  a  precedeut  in  favor  of  the 
claims  of  the  ministry. 

The  excitement  which  ensued  here  upon  the  publication 
of  this  act,  the  violent  demonstrations  of  the  mobs, — 
especially  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  discussed  at  our  anniversary 
notice  of  that  event  last  winter, —  convinced  the  Home 
Government  that  the  objections  of  the  colonists  were 
radical,  that  they  were  founded  on  principle,  and  could 
not  be  overcome  by  menaces,  or  silenced  by  any  con- 
siderations of  temporary  profit,  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe. 

*So  stated  at  the  time,  without  dissent,  in  the  famous  speech  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Am.  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  Vol.  i,  p.  99.  This 
speech  was  published  in  England,  at  the  time,  in  a  pamphlet,  at  one 
shilling,  sterling.  It  was  republished  in  Salem,  by  the  brothers  Hall, 
of  the  "Essex  Gazette,"  for  "no  more  than  six  coppers." — See  "Essex 
Gazette,"  of  Sept.  20,  1774,  No.  321.  It  was  widely  read  in  the  Colonies. 
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They  were  satisfied  that  to  insure  the  success  of  the  new- 
measures,  something  more  was  needed  than  the  former 
show  of  authority,  and  the  appointment  of  subservient 
agents  ;  and  plans  for  active  co-ercion  were  now  promptly 
determined  upon.  Accordingly,  in  response  to  a  message 
from  the  King,  parliament,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  en- 
acted a  law  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  as  a  punishment 
for  her  contumacy,  and  removing  the  seat  of  customs  to 
Salem  and  Marblehead.  To  enforce  the  blockade,  and  to 
insure  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  privy  council,  and 
to  certain  contemplated  acts  of  parliament,  which  were 
soon  to  be  promulgated,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  call  to 
the  highest  office  of  the  provincial  government — which 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  native-born  citizens,  or  persons 
in  civil  life  —  a  British  soldier,  competent  to  direct  the 
movements  of  forces  sufficiently  large  to  overawe  the 
colonists.  Therefore  Thomas  Gage,  who  had  been  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  America,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  this  province,  and  soon  after  commis- 
sioned as  Governor. 

Gage  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  several  regiments  of  the  regular  army. 
Here  he  found  that  writs  had  already  been  issued  for  con- 
vening the  General  Assembly  in  the  old  State  House  in 
Boston,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  He  accordingly 
met  with  that  body  and,  after  rejecting  thirteen  of  their 
newly-chosen  councillors,  including  those  who  were  most 
prominent  in  their  opposition  to  the  acts  of  parliament, 
he  notified  them  that,  after  the  first  day  of  the  following 
month,  he  should  hold  the  General  Court  in  Salem,  in 
accordance  with  the  special  command  of  the  King.  Fear- 
ing a  voluntary  adjournment,  the  Governor,  a  week  later, 
suddenly  adjourned  the  Court  to  meet  here  on  the  7th  of 
June.    More  than  forty  years  before,  Gov.  Burnet  had 
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executed  a  threat  against  the  patriots  of  Boston,  who  con- 
trolled affairs  in  that  brave  old  town,  by  adjourning  the 
Assembly  to  the  same  place,  alleging,  as  one  reason  for 
this  course,  that  he  was  informed  that  the  people  here 
were,  like  their  representatives,  well-inclined  to  the  King, 
and  that  the  country  members  would  "not  be  so  much 
tampered  with"  here  as  in  Boston.* 

From  the  selection  of  this  new  seat  of  government  it 
would  seem  that  the  impression  made  upon  the  ministry 
by  Burnet's  action  had  not  been  effaced.  Perhaps  it  was 
kept  vivid  by  the  known  popularity  here  of  the  Browne 
familyj — a  family  always  conspicuously  loyal,  and  to  a 
member  of  which  Gov.  Burnet  had  given  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

The  removal  of  the  legislature  from  Boston  had  never 
been  ordered  without  a  protest  from  the  Representatives, 
even  when  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  there  rendered 
it  imperative  ;  aiid  Gage's  predecessor,  Hutchinson,  had 
greatly  added  to  the  opprobrium  with  which  his  name 
was  loaded,  by  adjourning  to,  and  holding  the  General 
Court  at,  Cambridge,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
•privy  council.  The  old  arguments  against  this  removal 
were  mainly  based  on  the  form  of  the  writ  for  convening 
the  Assembly,  in  which  Boston  was  named  as  the  place  of 
meeting ;  and  as  that  form,  though  enacted  by  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  King  in 
council,  and  never  repealed,  it  was  urged  that  the  Gene- 
ral Court  could  not  be  held  elsewhere.  But  this  posi- 
tion had  been  generally  abandoned  as  untenable,  and  the 
change  was  now  opposed  on  grounds  of  policy  and  con- 

*See  Burnet's  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Oct.  26,  1728,  in  notes 
to  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Mass.  Bay,  Vol.  ii,  p.  523. 

t  Although  that  family  is  now  extinct  here,  in  the  male  line,  the 
name  is  still  attached  to  one  of  our  public  schools,  and  designates  one 
of  our  principal  streets. 
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venience.  The  adjournment  by  the  Governor,  without 
consultation  with  the  Assembly,  and  by  the  unauthorized 
direction  of  the  privy  council,  was  loudly  denounced  as 
uncalled  for,  and  a  grievance. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  and  posture  of  affairs 
down  to  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
here  under  Gage,  excludes  many  important  events  which 
were  transpiring  in  quick  succession  in  Great  Britain,  in 
this  province,  and  throughout  the  American  colonies. 

Dr.  Franklin,  for  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  col- 
onies, had  been  removed  from  the  charge  of  the  general 
post-office, — which,  under  his  prudent  and  skilful  man- 
agement, had  become  useful- and  profitable, —  and  a  pri- 
vate system  of  letter-carriage  had  been  put  in  competition 
with  the  regular  mails,  whereby  the  committees  of  corres- 
pondence might  exchange  advices  with  speed  and  safety. 
These  committees,  which,  on  former  occasions,  had  been 
found  useful  in  promoting  local  and  inter-colonial  concert 
of  action,  were  now  revived  and  actively  employed.  Pul- 
pits rang  with  earnest  denunciations  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
administration,  and  with  exhortations  to  firmness  in  patri- 
otic duty.  The  Boston  massacre  was  commemorated  by 
an  annual  oration.  Pamphlets  circulated  the  arguments 
of  patriots  and  tories ;  and  broadsides  and  newspapers 
brought  to  every  household  reports  of  the  doings  of  munic- 
ipal and  legislative  bodies,  the  most  eloquent  speeches  of 
the  friends  of  the  colonies  in  parliament,  patriotic  songs, 
and  narratives  of  turbulent  proceedings.  The  minutest 
actions  of  the  civil  agents  of  the  Crown,  and  the  move- 
ments of  troops,  transports  and  armed  vessels,  were 
watched  with  lynx-e}Ted  vigilance,  and  tidings  of  every 
important  step  of  the  enemy  were  conveyed,  by  swift 
messengers,  from  town  to  town  and  from  colony  to  colony. 

Massachusetts  was  still  the  principal  theatre  of  oppo- 
sition to  tyranny,  but  her  patriots,  chief  among  whom 
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stood  Samuel  Adams  of  Boston  —  a  man  ever  to  be  held 
in  highest  veneration . — were  wise  enough  to  foresee  that, 
unless  the  general  consent  of  the  sister  colonies  could  be 
secured,  all  efforts  for  liberty  were  without  the  prospect 
of  success.  Such  a  cooperation  had  effected  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act  in  17G5,  and  similar  efforts,  in  17(38,  had 
been  followed  by  the  partial  repeal  of  the  impost  act  of 
the  previous  year.  Who  should  say  that  the  united  action 
of  the  colonies  in  another  Congress  would  not  result  in 
some  final  plan  of  agreement  upon  the  great  questions  at 
issue  between  them  and  the  Home  Government  ? 

Up  to  this  time,  and  long  afterwards,  nothing  was 
sought  by  the  colonists  but  reconciliation,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  constitutional  rights.  The  colonists  claimed 
to  be  Englishmen,  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  constitution, 
and  would  not  tolerate  the  suggestion  of  a  resort  to  meas- 
ures directly  aiming  at  separation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  prospect  of  union,  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  serious  differences 
had  arisen  among  the  colonies.  These  differences  grew, 
partly,  out  of  the  breach,  by  some  of  them,  of  an  agree- 
ment not  to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain  until  the 
oppressive  acts  of  parliament  had  been  repealed,  and 
partly  from  the  uncertain  location  of  boundary-lines  be- 
tween adjoining  colonies.  They  had  estranged  the  colo- 
nists to  such  a  decree  that  all  but  the  most  sanguine 
patriots  were  discouraged ;  and  Hutchinson  was  led  to 
write  exultingly  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  at  the  beginning 
of  1772,  that  the  Massachusetts  patriots  seemed  "to  be 
deserted  by  their  late  correspondents  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  and  all  confidence  is  at  an  end."*    It  was  also 

♦From  a  copy  of  the  letter  (No.  20)  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Sains- 
bury,  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Kecord  Office.  It  is  dated  Jan.  24, 
1772. 
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a  disheartening  recollection  that  in  the  Congress  of  17(35 
the  great  colony  of  Virginia  was  not  represented. 

That  colony  embraced  a  territory  larger,  by  nearly  ten 
thousand  square  miles,  than  the  entire  surface  of  Great 
Britain,  and  claimed  contiguous  territory  larger  than  both 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  had  a  population,  in  1774, 
of  between  five  hundred  thousand  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants, —  which,  added  to  that  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  nearly  equalled  the  population  of  all  the  other  New 
England  and  Middle  colonies. 

Without  Virginia,  therefore,  any  confederation  would 
appear  weak  and  defective  ;  but  with  Virginia,  it  would 
show  a  front  sufficiently  formidable,  it  was  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, to  insure  effectual  resistance.  What,  then,  was 
the  joy  of  our  patriots  to  find  that  ancient  and  powerful 
colony,  aroused  by  the  new  measures  now  specially  directed 
against  Massachusetts,  chivalrously  siding  with  her  injured 
sister  and  actually  starting  the  suggestion  for  a  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

The  persecution  of  Massachusetts,  moreover,  had 
brought  the  other  colonies  to  prompt  and  spontaneous 
renewals  of  their  former  professions  of  sympathy  ;  and 
the  idea  of  a  Congress  seemed  so  warmly  and  generally 
entertained,  that  our  patriots  saw  in  the  change  the  active 
interposition  of  Providence,  and  broke  forth  in  prayers 
of  gratitude  and  strains  of  rejoicing. 

Such  were  the  causes  of  the  conflicting  emotions  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  assembly-men  when  they  came 
together,  by  the  Governor's  appointment,  at  Salem,  on  the 
memorable  7th  of  June. 

Philadelphia,  and  the  month  of  September,  had  been 
fixed  as  the  time  and  place  for  the  proposed  Congress. 

The  Governor  proceeded  to  Salem  on  the  Thursday 
before  the  Assembly  met,  and,  the  next  Saturday,  being 
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the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  King,  he  was  received 
with  great  parade,  ending  with  a  most  brilliant  ball  at  the 
old  Assembly-hall,*  on  Monday  evening. 

Bat  under  these  outward  demonstrations  of  joy,  there 
rankled  in  every  patriotic  breast  increasing  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow;  for,  only  two  nights  before,  there 
had  arrived  from  Bristol,  copies  of  two  bills  pending  before 
parliament,  which,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe, 
had  received  the  Royal  assent  before  their  publication  here. 
These  two  acts — one  purporting  to  be  for  better  regulating 
the  government  of  the  province,  and  the  other  for  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  here,  in  certain  cases — 
would,  if  firmly  established  and  enforced,  sweep  away 
the  last  vestige  of  the  right  of  self-government,  and 
reduce  the  province  to  absolute  subjection  to  foreign 
rule. 

The  session  lasted  but  eleven  days.  On  the  second 
day,  before  proceeding  to  business,  the  House  passed  five 
resolutions  protesting  against  the  removal  to  Salem,  as  a 
grievance  ;  and  the  next  day  sent  to  the  Governor  as  their 
answer  to  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  a 
communication  full  of  the  same  subject.  Six  days  later  the 
Council  presented  to  the  Governor  an  address,  in  which  an 
invidious  allusion  was  made  to  Gage's  predecessor.  Gage 
interrupted  the  reader  of  the  address,  at  this  point,  and 
refused  to  let  him  proceed.  He  then  returned  a  brief 
written  reply,  concluding,  "I  consider  the  address  an 
insult  upon  his  Majesty,  and  the  Lords  of  the  privy 
council,  and  an  affront  to  myself." 

The  communications  between  the  Governor  and  the 

♦This  hall  stood  on  Cambridge  street,  and  was  afterwards  purchased 
and  used  by  the  congregation  of  the  South  Church,  until  they  built 
their  present  meeting  house,  when  it  was  removed  to  Federal  street, 
and  is  now  a  private  residence. 
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Assembly  having  proved  thus  fruitless  and  exasperating, 
no  further  political  measures  transpired  in  either,  branch 
until- the  17th,  when  the  House  passed  a  resolve,  appoint- 
ing as  delegates  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  James 
Bovvdoin,  Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams 
and  Robert  Treat  Paine.  The  purpose  of  the  Congress, 
as  indicated  by  this  resolve,  was,  "to  consult  upon  meas- 
ures for  the  restoration. of  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies."  A  majority  of  the  delegates  was  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  an  appropriation  of  live  hundred 
pounds  was  voted  to  defray  their  expenses. 

The  Council  promptly  concurred  in  this  appropriation, 
but  the  Governor  withheld  his  consent.  The  House,  not 
disconcerted  by  this  refusal  of  the  Governor,  immediately, 
through  their  committee,  began  to  prepare  three  other  re- 
solves ;  one,  recommending  the  towns  and  districts  to 
collect  and  pay  over,  before  the  15th  of  August,  to 
Thomas  Cushing,  one  of  the  delegates,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  This  sum. was  to  be  assessed  according 
to  a  tax-list  to  be  circulated  among  the  towns,  and  was 
in  place  of  the  appropriation  which  failed  to  pass.  The 
second  resolve  recommended  that  other  towns  of  the 
province  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton and  Charlestown,  who  were  suffering  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  closing  the  port  of  Boston.  The  third 
resolve  recommended  abstinence  from  the  use  of  imported 
tea,  and  of  all  goods  and.  manufactures  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  encouragement  of 
American  manufactures.  This  last  resolve  was  the  basis 
of  that  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  so  disastrous  to  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England. 

The  choice  of  delegates  and  the  appropriation  for  their 
expenses  had,  evidently,  greatly  disturbed  the  Governor. 
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He  soon  received  a  hint  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  House,  through  the  treachery,  it  was  suspected,  of 
Elisha  Jones,  a  tavern-keeper,  who  represented  the  town 
of  Weston.* 

The  Governor  forthwith  ordered  a  proclamation,  for 
dissolving  the  General  Court,  to  be  prepared  by  Thomas 
Flucker,  the  Secretary  of  the  province,  and  to  be  read  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  this  time,  word  had  got  abroad  that  the  House  were 
pushing  measures,  with  the  utmost  speed  and  secrecy,  and 
that  the  Governor,  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  proposed 
action,  had  set  the  Secretary  at  work  in  equal  haste  to 
thwart  their  purposes. 

The  proclamation  was  soon  ready  for  the  Governor's 
signature,  and  read  as  follows  : — 


Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay. 


£         By  the  GOVERNOR. 


A  PROCLAMATION 

FOR  DISSOLVING  THE  GENERAL  COURT. 

.  Whereas  the  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  the  present  Session  of  the  General  Court  make 
it  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  Service,  that  the  said  Gen- 
eral Court  should  be  dissolved. 

I  have  therefore  thought  tit  to  dissolve  the  said  General 
Court,  and  the  same  is  hereby  dissolved  accordingly,  and 
the  members  thereof  are  discharged  from  any  further 
attendance. 


*  This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  subsequent  events.  Jones  re- 
vealed his  character  to  the  two  spies  sent  out  by  Gage  to  reconnoitre. 
See  the  interesting  narrative  of  their  adventures,  by  one  of  them, 
Ensign  D'  Bernicre,  in  Am.  Archives,  4  Series,  Vol.  i,  p.  12G3.  Jones 
is  briefly  noticed  by  Sabine  in  his  sketches  of  the  Loyalists  of  the 
Am.  Revolution. 
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Given  under  my  hand  at  Salem,  the  17th  Day  of  June, 
1774,  in  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign. 

T.  GAGE. 

By  his  Excellency's  command, 

Thos.  Flucker,  Secretary. 

GOD  save  the  KING.* 

Armed  with  this  instrument,  the  Secretary  started  at 
once  for  the  town-house.  Elbowing  his  way  through  the 
eager  crowd,  he  mounted  the  stairs  leading  to  the  hall 
above,  but  found  the  door  locked  and  the  messenger  on 
guard.  He  "directed  the  messenger  to  go  in  and  acquaint 
the  speaker  that  the  Secretary  had  a  message  from  His 
Excellency  to  the  honorable  House,  and  desired  he  might 
be  admitted  to  deliver  it."  The  messenger  returned,  and 
said  he  had  informed  the  speaker,  as  requested,  "who 
mentioned  it  to  the  House,  and  their  orders  were  to  keep 
the  door  fast." 

Thereupon,  while  the  House  were  finally  passing  the 
last  resolve,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  paper, 
upon  the  stairs,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  then,  immediately  after,  read  it  in  the  Council  cham- 
ber.f 

Thus  ended  the  last  General  Court  held  in  Massachu- 
setts under  a  provincial  governor.  After  more  than 
eighty  years  of  experiment,  since  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal,  under  William  and  Mary,  appended  its 
impress  to  the  charter  devised  by  the  great  lawyers  of 
the  English  revolution  —  a  period  during  which  this 
vigorous  but  comparatively  insignificant  colony  had  grown 
to  a  large  and  flourishing  province  —  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  now%  by  another  revolution,  soon  to  change 
into  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 


♦Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  308.    f  Ibid. 
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the  people.  True,  the  ancient  methods  prescribed  by  the 
charter  might  be,  as  they  certainly  were,  resumed,  but. 
every  member  of  the  government  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  to  become  amenable, 
solely,  to  his  constituency — the  electors  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Such,  too,  were  the  dramatic  incidents  attending  the 
choice  of  the  first  five  delegates*  to  that  Congress  which, 
by  successive  elections,  continued  throughout  the  war. 
This  august  assembly  managed  the  vast  and  various 
concerns  of  the  colonies,  raised,  equipped  and  officered 
armies,  organized  and  fitted  out  a  navy,  built  forts,  bor- 
rowed money,  issued  bills  of  public  credit,  established  a 
general  post-office  and  a  national  hospital,  entered  into 
treaties,  leagues  and  alliances,  and,  in  short,  was  the  pro- 
totype of  our  present  national  government,  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  raised  over  all  the  States 
the  regis  of  a  Republic. 

Letting  this  digression  suffice  to  impress  more  vividly 
upon  our  minds  the  importance  of  the  events  which  took 
place  in  this  town  just  one  year  before  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  we  will  proceed  with  our  narrative.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  elegant  mansion  of 
Robert  Hooper,  in  Dan  vers,  now  known  as  the  "Collins 

♦Of  the  delegates  thus  chosen,  all  held  places  of  the  highest  trust 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  From  them  were  selected  two 
governors  and  two  lieutenant-governors  of  this  commonwealth.  Two 
of  them  received  commissions  as  justices  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
state;  aud  one  of  them  was  also  attorney -general.  John  Adams 
never  sat  under  his  commission  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court,  but  had  his  ambition  gratified  by  being  elected  the  first 
Vice  President  and  the  second  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  by  being  appointed  commissioner  to  France,  ambas- 
sador to  the  Netherlands,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Biit- 
ain  before  the  peace;  and  afterwards,  the  first  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

(2) 
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House,"*  but  deemed  it  prudent,  towards  the  end  of  the 
next  month,  to  order  hither  two  companies  of  the  64th 
regiment,  to  guard  his  head-quarters  ;  and,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  the  59th  regiment,  under  Col.  Otho  Hamilton, 
landed  from  the  transports  in  which  they  had  arrived  the 
day  before,  and  encamped  near  the  fort  on  the  Xeck.t 

The  meaning  of  this  martial  demonstration  was  soon 
evident.  Handbills  were  posted,  and  a  notice  appeared  in 
the  Essex  Gazette, J  calling  the  freeholders  together  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th  day  of  August,  to  choose  five  or 
more  delegates  to  a  county  convention  at  Ipswich,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  determining  upon  a  course 
of  action  to  be  pursued  with  reference  to  the  recent  acts 
of  parliament,  "and  our  other  grievances." 

One  of  these  acts  had  provided  that,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, no  town  meeting  should  be  held  upon  the  call  of 
the  selectmen,  without  the  leave  of  the  Governor;  §  and 
the  Governor  deemed  this  call,  and  the  proposed  meeting, 
to  be  violations  of  the  act.  He  therefore  issued  a  procla- 
mation, the  day  before  the  meeting,  forbidding  the  free- 
holders to  assemble  at  their  peril ;  and,  the  next  morning, 
an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting,  he  sum- 
moned before  him  the  committee  of  correspondence,  by 
whose  direction  the  call  had  been  issued,  told  them  that 
he  considered  their  proceedings  unlawful  and  seditious, 
and  asked  them  to  disperse  the  assembly.  ||  As  the  act 
only  forbade  meetings  called  by  the  selectmen,  the  com- 
mittee protested  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  act, 
and  that  they  had  no  authority  to  break  up  the  meeting. 
The  Governor  declined  to  argue  the  point  so  ingeniously 

*  See  Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  30G. 

flbid.,  No.  31G.    Xlbid.,  No.  317. 

§  "Act  for  better  regulating  the  government,"  etc. 

||  Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  318. 
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made,  but  informed  them  that  the  sheriff  would  proceed 
first  and  warn  the  assembly  to  disperse,  and,  if  that  ex- 
pedient failed,  he  should  resort  to  forcible  measures.* 

The  troops  at  the  Neck  were  then  provided  with  am- 
munition, and  put  in  motion.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
town  they  halted  and  loaded,  and  eighty  of  them  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Newbury  street.  But  the  delegates, 
having  been  chosen  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  business  of 
the  meeting  being  over,  the  troops  were  ordered  back  to 
their  encampment,  f  The  next  Saturday  the  Governor  de- 
parted for  Boston  4 

Throughout  the  previous  night  his  guards  were  under 
arms,  and  his  safe  arrival  in  Boston  was  announced  in 
the  newspapers.  §  There  is  a  tradition,  in  Dan  vers,  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate  him ;  and  the 
old  front-door  of  his  mansion,  perforated  by  the  bullet,  it 
is  said,  of  one  who,  in  passing,  boldly  fired,  and  then, 
spurring  his  horse,  quickly  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
was  long  shown  in  proof  of  the  tradition.  Whatever 
reasons  he  had  for  seeking  greater  safety,  it  is  certain 
that  he  reported  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  that  his  object 
'  in  going  to  Boston  was  that  he  might  attend  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  the  Superior  Court.  |]  Chief  Justice 
Oliver,  who  stood  impeached  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, had  promised  to  preside ;  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  people  would  prevent  him,  unless  the  Governor  forci- 
bly interfered. 

From  Saturday  to  Tnursday,  the  angry  Governor  was 
thinking  how  he  might  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on 
the  refractory  committee  at  Salem,  whose  adroit  evasion 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  although  he  affected  to  treat  it 

*  Essex  Gazette,  1774.  No.  318.    f  lUd.    %  Ibid.    §  Ibid. 
||  Letter  of  Gage  to  Dartmouth,  Aug.  27,  1774,  in  Am.  Archives,  4 
Series,  Vol.  i,  p.  741 ;  also  same  to  same,  Sept.  2,  1774,  Ibid.,  p.  767. 
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as  a  quibble,  had  so  disturbed  him  that  he  mentioned  it, 
as  a  matter  of  importance,  in  his  despatches  to  tire  Secre- 
tary for  colonial  affairs.  He  had  already  ordered  the  ar- 
rest of  the  Salem  committee,  and  Colonel  Peter  Frye,  a 
magistrate  here,  had  issued  a  warrant  upon  which  some  of 
them  had  been  brought  before  him,  and  bound  over  to 
the  Superior  Court,  as  violators  of  the  act  of  parliament.* 
Gage  swore  that  the  whole  committee  should  recognize  or 
go  to  prison  ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  intended  to  seize 
them,  and  send  them  as  prisoners  in  the  Scarborough, 
man-of-war,  which  was  about  to  sail  for  England. f  But 
the  Governor  soon  had  other  troublesome  and  more  mo- 
mentous subjects  to  consider. 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  of  September,  writs  for  calling 
a  new  General  Court,  to  be  held  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of 
the  next  month,  were  published  by  the  Governor's  order. 
Fortunately,  the  fatality  attending  so  many  of  his  schemes 
awaited  this  measure.  His  threats  against  the  Salem 
committee  had  been  too  freely  and  openly  uttered.  On 
Wednesday  the  watchful  committee  at  Boston,  suspicious 
of  evil  designs  against  their  brethren  here,  despatched  an 
express,  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  warn  the  latter  of  a 
movement  of  troops,  possibly  destined  for  Salem. 

The  messenger  was  cordially  received,  and  returned 
with  the  encouraging  reply  that  they  were  ready  for  any 
attacks  to  which  they  might  be  "exposed  for  acting  in 
pursuance  of  the  laws  and  interest  of  their  country,  and 
as  became  men  and  Christians."  J 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  writs  for  calling  the  Assembly  were 
issued,  thirteen  boats,  filled  with  troops,  pushed  stealthily 
off  from  the  Long  wharf  in  Boston  and  headed  up  Mystic 

*  Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  320. 

t  Ara.  Archives,  ut  supra,  p.  762.  Xlbid. 
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River.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  powder-house  on 
Quarry  .Hill  in  Charlestown  was  their  chief  objective 
point.  Here  they  seized  and  carried  off  two  hundred 
and  fifty  half-barrels  of  gunpowder,  while  a  detachment 
marched  to  Cambridge  and  brought  away  two  pieces  of 
artillery  belonging  to  the  militia.* 

All  Middlesex  was  soon  aroused,  and  excited  and  in- 
dignant crowds  gathered  in  the  highway,  increasing  as 
they  proceeded,  and  arming  themselves  with  the  weapons 
that  .came  nearest  at  hand.  Before  this  multitude  had 
dispersed,  it  was  rumored  that  Gage  was  on  the  way  to 
attack  them.  To  prevent  a  collision,  they  extorted  from 
Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver,  whose  house  in  Cambridge 
they  had  surrounded,  a  promise  to  dissuade  the  Governor 
from  resorting  to  forcible  measures.  This  promise  was 
kept,  and  the  Governor  returned  for  answer  that  no  such 
purpose  had  been  entertained  by  him,  and  that  he  should 
not  molest  them,  j 

Had  the  Governor  proceeded  to  Salem  in  pursuance  of 
his  rumored  intention  to  arrest  the  committee,  no  doubt 
the  first  great  tragedy  of  the  Revolution  would  have  been 
enacted  here,  or  had  he  marched  against  the  exasperated 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  the  battle  of  Lexington  would 
have  been  anticipated  nearly  eight  months,  in  sight  of 
Harvard  College. 

The  demonstrations  in  Middlesex,  quickly  followed  by 
reports  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  other  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  thoroughly  alarmed  the  Governor  and  his 
Councillors.  Their  plans  for  aggression  were  abandoned  ; 
and  they  resolved  that  "the  first  and  only  step  now  to  take 
was  to  secure  the  friends  of  Government,  and  reinforce 


♦Am.  Archives,  ut  supra,  p.  762.    f  Ibid,,  p.  764. 
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the  troops,"  in  Boston,  "with  as  many  more  as  could  possi- 
bly be  collected."  The  Governor  wrote,  the  next  day,  to 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  sending 
transports  to  bring  the  two  regiments  at  Quebec,  to  Bos- 
ton, and  that  he  intended  to  order  Major  General  Haldi- 
mand  to  bring,  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
troops  under  his  command  at  those  places.* 

The  people  of  Salem,  though  anxiously  preparing  for 
the  future,  preserved,  with  few  exceptions, f  an  appearance 
of  firmness  and  self-control.  In  a  determined  but  quiet 
way,  Col.  Frye  was  made  to  recall  his  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  committee  and  to  give  up  their  bail-bonds 
to  the  principals.  He  further  gratified  the  committee  and 
people  by  publishing  a  card  averring  that  this  retraction 
was  of  his  own  free  will,  and  announcing  his  determina- 
tion not  to  take  or  hold  any  office  under  the  objectionable 
acts  of  parliament. 

The  troops  were  still  here,  but,  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  measured  drum-beat,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
fife,  first  caught  faintly  from  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
but  momently  growing  louder,  announced  to  the  people 
up  town  that  the  troops  were  in  motion.  Soon,  the  whole 
regiment  from  the  Neck  appeared.  They  made  no  show 
of  violence,  but  were  watched  in  silence,  by  the  crowds 
on  the  street  corners,  as,  with  colors  flying,  they  kept 
their  way  through  the  town  and  towards  the  old  road  to 
Boston. 

At  Dauvers  South-Parish,  now  Peabody,  they  were 
joined  by  the  guards  from  the  Governor's  head-quarters, 
and,  resuming  their  march  together,  they  soon  turned  ojut 

*Gage  to  Dartmouth,  Ibid.,  7G8. 

t  Some  disturbances  occurred,  but  the  town  authorities  took  prompt 
action  to  quell  them,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  order. 
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of  sight,  around  the  wooded  knolls  that  bordered  the  road 
to  Lynn,*  The  dust  raised  by  the  feet  of  the  last,  armed 
soldier  of  Britain  who  should  ever  encamp  upon  the  soil 
of  Essex  County,  floated  off,  and  settled  upon  blackberry 
vines,  or  sprinkled  with  drab  the  yellow  spikes  of  the 
golden-rod  that  fringed  the  old  stone  walls  along  the  way, 
And  where  a  few  moments  before  rose  and  fell  the  mo- 
notonous sound  of  marching  platoons,  broken  by  strains 
of  martial  music,  oaths  and  ribald  jests,  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  peaceful  tinkle  of  the  cow-bell,  the  distant  bleat- 
ing of  sheep  and  the  crickets'  chirruping  trill. 

The  concentration  of  the  Governor's  forces  in  Boston, 
which  deprived  him  of  all  protection  or  show  of  power 
in  Salem,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  attempting  to  hold 
the  General  Court  here  ;  but  another  circumstance  was 
conclusive  against  such  a  proceeding.  The  act  for  better 
regulating  the  government  of  the  province  had  revoked 
the  clause  in  the  Charter  providing  for  the  annual  election 
of  twenty-eight  Councillors,  by  the  Assembly,  and  had 
substituted  a  council  of  the  King's  nomination,  who,  from 
the  name  of  the  warrant  conferring  the  office,  received 
the  title  of  Mandamus  Councillors.  Of  the  thirty-six 
councillors  selected  by  the  King,  twenty-five  responded 
to  the  Governor's  call,  and  were  SAvorn  in.f  As  soon  as 
the  fact  of  their  acceptance  of  the  office  became  known, 
they  were  held  up  as  traitors  and  outlaws.  The  Middlesex 
freeholders  in  their  furious  march,  besieged  in  their  own 
homes,  three  of  these  Councillors,  including  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and  forced  them  to  resign  their  seats  at  the 

♦Essex  Gazette,  1774,  Xo.  320. 

f  Ibid.,  Nos.  315,  31G,  317.  Nine  of  these  resigned  their  seats  before 
the  Ctli  of  September.  Palmer  was  absent  from  the  province,  and 
Woodbridge  was  dead  when  the  appointment  arrived.  So  that  but 
fourteen  sworn  councillors  remained.  —  Ibid.,  Xo.  3PJ. 
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Board.  There  were  indications  that  this  was  to  be  the 
settled  policy  of  the  people  ;  and  those  of  the  new  Council 
who  were  determined  to  hold  their  places,  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  Boston,  where  they  were  closely  guarded 
by  the  King's  troops. 

To  get  this  odious  body  from  their  shelter  in  Boston  to 
the  Court  House  in  Salem,  was,  thereforeva  task  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  military  strategist  at  the 
head  of  the  government  and  army,  did  not  feel,  inclined 
to  undertake.*  If  the  members  were  courageous  enough 
to  venture  upon  the  journey,  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  waylaid  and  forced  to  resign  like  their  brethren 
in  Middlesex  ;  or,  something  still  worse  might  happen,  to 
precipitate  a  collision  between  the  troops  and  the  people, 
—  a  contingency  for  which  Gage  began  to  believe  he  was 
not  fully  prepared.  To  hold  a  General  Court  without  the 
coordinate  upper  branch  was  impossible  ;  and  he  might, 
therefore,  be  obliged,  from  sheer  necessity,  to  recognize  a 
council  chosen  under  the  Charter,  which  would  surely 
have  lost  him  his  place  and  the  favor  of  the  Crown.  In 
this  state  of  affairs  no  other  course  was  open  to  the  Gov- 
ernor but  to  notify  the  members  not  to  attend ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  week  before  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he 
caused  to  be  published  his  proclamation,  excusing  the 
Representatives  elect  from  appearing  at,  or  holding,  a 
General  Court. f 

Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  when  the  fifth  of 
October  arrived,  ninety  of  the  Representatives  assembled.  J 
Amon^  them  were  men  of  tried  courage  and  determina- 
tiou,  who  were  bent  upon  executing  the  purpose  they  had 
in  view,  whether  the  Governor  appeared  or  not.  They 
had  long  been  looked  up  to  by  the  people  of  the  Province, 

*  See  letter  of  Gage  to  Dartmouth,  Sept.  2,  1774,  supra. 
t  Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  323.    X  Ibid.*  No,  324. 
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for  advice  and  encouragement,  and  their  proceedings  were 
now  watched  with  eager  expectation. 

So,  on  that  eventful  October  morning,  we  can  conceive 
the  excitement  here  to  have  been  intense. 

The  quaint  old  gables  that  looked  down  upon  the 
crooked  streets  and  narrow  lanes  of  the  town  must  have 
seemed  to  share  the  anxious  curiosity  of  their  tenants,  as, 
under  the  shadows  of  projecting  covings,  or  from  open 
casements  above,  bare-armed  gossips  discussed  with  neigh- 
bors opposite  the  probable  doings  of  the  Representatives. 

In  the  taverns,  and  under  the  more  modern  roofs  that 
crowned  the  mansions  of  such  patriots  as  Mason,  Gard- 
ner, Williams  and  Derby,*  the  kitchens  echoed  with  the 

*  Capt.  Thomas  Mason  was  in  early  life  a  cooper,  then  a  master 
mariner,  and  afterwards  an  opulent  merchant.  He  built  in  1755  the 
house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  F.  S.  Peck,  No.  133  Essex  street. 
He  died  July,  1801,  aged  78. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Gardner,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Gardner) 
Gardner,  born  iu  Salem,  May  25,  1728,  died  March  2,  1791;  m.  Sarah 
Putnam.  A  master  mariner,  for  many  years  held  important  offices  in 
the  Salem  Marine  Society,  owned  and  lived  in  the  house  that  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  Cox's  house,  No.  132  Essex  street. 

Capt.  George  Williams,  son  of  Henry  Williams,  m.  Lydia,  dau.  of 
Timothy  and  Mary  (Wingate)  Pickering.  A  master  mariner  and 
wealthy  merchant;  bought  in  1756  the  three  story  wooden  house 
taken  down  in  1839,  that  stood  on  the  western  part  of  the  estate  on 
Essex  street  recently  sold  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Col.  F.  Peabody  to 
Dr.  S.  H.  Holbrook.  He  died  in  June,  1797.  He  was  one  of  the 
board  of  war  in  the  revolution. 

Capt.  Richard  Derby,  son  of  Richard  and  Martha  (Hasket)  Derby, 
b.  Sept.  16,  1712,  d.  Nov.  9,  1783;  m.,  first,  Mary,  dau.  of  Gamaliel 
and  Sarah  (Williams)  Hodges;  2d,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Langley)  widow  of 
Dr.  Ezekiel  Hersey,  of  Hingham,  who  endowed  several  professorships 
in  Harvard  College  (she  founded  the  Derby  Academy  in  Hingham). 
Iu  early  life  a  master  mariner,  afterwards  an  eminent  and  successful 
merchant,  the  father  of  Richard  Derby,  jr.,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  and  correspondence,  and  an  ardent  patriot  during 
the  revolution,  who  d.  March  20,  1781,  and  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  an 
eminent  merchant  aud  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  East  India  trade. 
He  died  in  1799. 
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clatter  of  preparations  for  distinguished  guests :  there 
was  an  odor  of  savory  herbs,  and  spits  creaked  before  the 
open  fires.  Gilded  and  painted  beaufets,  now  freshly 
dusted  and  thrown  wide  open,  proffered  decanters  of 
choice  cordials,  or  wines  from  Lisbon  and  the  Western  Isl- 
ands, and  on  the  sideboards,  home-made  raisin-wine,  gin 
and  West-India  rum  were  holiday  companions  of  the  uni- 
versal beverage  prepared  in  the  neighboring  distilleries. 

Along  the  wharves,  the  shipping  lay,  idly  flying  the 
united  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  but  de- 
serted except  by  a  few  stevedores,  or,  possibly,  some 
gauger  or  other  officer  of  the  impost.  Merchant  and 
mariner,  smith  and  shipwright,  caulker  and  graver,  had 
gone  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  town-house,  to  see 
the  Representatives  and  to  discuss  the  momentous  ques- 
tions of  the  clay  with  the  carpenters,  masons,  tanners, 
shopkeepers,  and  husbandmen  who  thronged  the  place, 
usually  the  exclusive  haunt  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  town, 
idle  gentlemen  and  town  officers. 

This  edifice,  of  which,  unfortunately,  no  contemporary 
picture  is  known  to  exist,  stood  in  the  morning  shadow  of 
the  steeple  where,  it  is  said,  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the 
youthful  Hawthorne  excogitated  some  of  those  weird 
dreams  which  have  possessed  our  minds  with  their  ghastly 
and  bewitching  images.  Close  beside  it  stood  the  old 
town  pump,  now  of  world-wide  fame ;  and  its  northern 
wall  nearly  coincided  with  the  line  upon  which  stands  the 
southern  parapet  of  the  Eastern  railroad  tunnel.  Its 
lower  story  was  the  town-house  proper.  Here  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  freeholders  had  held  their  town 
meetings,  and  the  selectmen  had  consulted  on  municipal 
affairs.  On  the  walls  still  hung,  shrivelled  and  dusty,  a 
few  scalps  of  those  fierce  Algonquins,  upon  whom  our 
fathers  inflicted  their  own  methods  of  punishment  in 
the  long  and  sanguinary  Indian  wars.    These  trophies, 
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having  been  purchased  not  only  with  precious  blood 
but  with  liberal  bounties  from  the  town  treasury,  were 
the  property  of  town  or  province,  and,  not  being  of 
a  nature  to  excite  cupidity,  had  remained,  repulsive  me- 
mentos of  some  of  the  darkest  days  in  our  provincial 
annals,  and  a  terror  to  superstitious  boys.* 

High  against  the  northern  wall  of  the  room  above,  in 
bold  relief,  were  affixed  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
bravely  supported  by  the  traditional  lion  and  unicorn. 
Beneath  these  arms  was  the  bench  for  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  the  Inferior  'Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and,  continuous  with  the  bench,  and  run- 
ning south,  for  twenty  feet,  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides,  were  the  forms  for  the  justices  of  the  county, 
when  they  sat  as  a  court  of  Sessions.  A  line  from  the 
southern  end  of  these  forms  enclosed  a  space  containing 
the  jury  seats, —  immediately  in  front  of  the  justices  ; 
and  the  bar,  with  a  seat  in  front,  and  flanked  by  boxes  for 
the  sheriff  and  crier.  Before  the  bench  and  between  the 
two  juries,  was  an  open  space,  provided  with  a  table  and 
seats  for  the  convenience  of  suitors  and  their  counsel,  f 
.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  attempting  to  finish  this  imper- 
fect outline,  which  I  have  sketched  by  the  aid  of  hints 
laboriously  gathered  from  forgotten  tiles  and  faded  records, 
and  from  the  more  unsatisfactory  lips  of  tradition.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  some  one  had  not  deemed  a  full  and 
exact  picture  of  this  historic  structure  worthy  of  his  pen 
or  pencil,  before  the  many  old  people  who  remembered  it 
perfectly  had  passed  away. 

*  My  authority  for  this  is  the  late  William  W.  Oliver,  who  told  me 
that  these  scalps  were  buried  when  the  old  buildiug  was  removed, 
after  its  purchase  by  Henry  Rust  and  Benjamin  Brown,  Get.  11,  1785. 

fFrom  a  "portra"  of  the  court-room  by  Nathaniel  Bowen  and  Wm. 
Bourn,  Dec.  29,  17G3,  in  the  files  of  the  Court  of  Sessions. 
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When  the  whole  Assembly  met  here  in  June,  the  upper 
room  was  the  hall  of  the  Representatives.  The  Council 
chamber  may  have  been  below,  or,  more  likely,  in  the  old 
tavern  opposite,  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the  Stearns 
Building ;  while  the  Governor,  doubtless,  had  rooms  not 
far  distant,  or,  possibly,  he  may  have  remained  at  his 
head-quarters  in  Danvers. 

On  this  occasion,  the  whole  body  of  legislators,  con- 
sisting of  the  assembled  ninety,  found  ample  space  in 
the  court  room  I  have  described,  which  was  fifty  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  wide. 

Of  course  the  Governor  was  not  expected ;  but,  that 
they  might  not'  be  charged  with  unseemly  haste  or  dis- 
courtesy, the  Assembly  did  no  formal  business  on  the  first 
day.  No  doubt  there  were  earnest  discussions  of  matters 
requiring  future  action ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  admin- 
ister the  official  oaths,  and  no  message  from  Governor  or 
Council,  and  the  time  spent,  in  this  show  of  respect  for 
the  King's  immediate  representative,  could  be  well  im- 
proved by  an  interchange  of  views  and  the  arrangement 
of  business  for  the  morrow. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Governor  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
Assembly  adjourned.  The  evening's  discussions  were 
but  unfoldings  of  the  day's  thoughts.  Night  fell  upon  the 
quiet  town.  The  last  lamplight  had  disappeared,  and  the 
sound  of  the  watchman's  cry,  "All  is  well !"  blended  into 
patriotic  dreams,  and  then  fell  on  unconscious  ears.* 
Suddenly,  at  the  stroke  of  tLvee,  by  the  town  clock,  the 
whole  town  was  startled  by  the  cry  of  "tire."  Seizing 
their  leathern  buckets, f  and  rushing  toward  the  town- 
house,  the  roused  sleepers  saw  a  dense  volume  of  smoke 

♦The  night  watch  was  reorganized  and  increased  after  this  fire, 
t  Several  of  these,  of  different  dates,  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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issuing  from  the  warehouse  of  Col.  Frye,  which  stood  on 
Essex  street,  then  Queen  street,  nearly  opposite'  the 
entrance  of  Barton  square,  and  just  above  the  meeting 
house  of  the  society  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Whittaker.  The  little  engines, — one  of  which, 
with  unwarrantable  generosity,  was  given,  a  few  years* 
ago,  to  the  firemen  of  Philadelphia, — were  unable  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  flames  ;  and  not  until  a  large  force 
of  strong  and  active  workers,  from  Marblehead,  had  re- 
lieved our  exhausted  townsmen,  was  the  fire  subdued. 

When  the  Representatives  assembled  in  the  morning, 
four-and-twenty  buildings,  including  the  meeting-house, 
lay  smouldering  in  ruins,  before  the  town-house  door. 
Even  this  structure  had  not  escaped  injury,  but  was  saved 
by  the  active  exertions  of  the  Marblehead  men  after  its 
fair,  painted  front  had  been  scorched  and  blistered,  its 
windows  cracked,  and  its  front  cornice  nearly  consumed. 

The  Assembly  now  organized  ;  John  Hancock  was  cho- 
sen chairman,  and  Benjamin  Lincoln,  clerk.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed  to  consider  the  Governor's  proclama- 
tion and  to  consult  on  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
Assembly  again  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  the  7th  of  October,  the  committee  reported 
four  resolutions,  concluding  with  the  declaration  that  the 
grievances  which  they  set  forth  were  such  as,  "in  all  good 
governments,"  had  "  been  considered  among  the  greatest 
reasons  for  convening  a  parliament  or  assembly,"  and 
that  the  proclamation  was  further  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  "most  vigorous  and  immediate  exertions  for  preserving 
the  freedom  and  constitution"  of  the  province. 

The  resolutions  were  .immediately  adopted,  and  there- 
upon the  following  vote  was  passed:  — 

Voted,  that  the  members  aforesaid  do  now  resolve 
themselves  into  a  Provincial  Congress,  to  be  joined  by 
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such  other  persons  as  have  been  or  shall  be  chosen  for 
that  purpose,  to  take  into  consideration  the  dangerous 
and  alarming  situation  of  public  affairs  iu  this  province, 
and  to  consult  and  determine  on  such  measures  as  they 
shall  judge  will  tend  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  His 
Majesty,  and  the  peace,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  the 
province." 

Having  thus  solemnly  renounced  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, and  affirmed  the  fundamental  right  of  the  people 
to  institute  a  government,  when  in  their  judgment  the 
regular  administration  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  they  adjourned  to  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  Concord,  to  meet  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Here  they  organized  the  Congress  by  raising  Hancock 
to  the  presidency,  and  electing  Lincoln  secretary.  At 
Concord  and  at  Cambridge  they  continued  their  sittings, 
with  a  few  weeks  intermission,  until  the  10th  of  December. 
Their  progress  towards  practical  independence  was  now 
sure  and  speedy.  Before  the  end  of  October,  all  consta- 
bles and  collectors  of  taxes  had  submitted  to  their  order 
to  withhold  payment  from  Harrison  Gray,  the  province 
treasurer,  and  to  return  their  collections  to  Henry  Gard- 
ner, who,  soon  after,  was  appointed  receiver-general ;  and, 
with  closed  doors,  and  under  a  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy, 
they  had  resolved  upon  the  momentous  subject  of  "the 
most  proper  time"  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  by 
unanimously  adopting  a  report  that  "now  is  the  time  !"* 

By  midsummer,  three  sessions  had  been  held,  had 
transacted  business,  and  finally  dissolved.  On  the  day  of 
their  dissolution  they  again  assembled,  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Continental  Congress,  as  an  independent 
Government  under  the  Charter. 

Before  this  reorganization,  the  established  tribunals  of 


*  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  Oct.  24,  p.  29. 
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justice,  which  had  cither  ceased  to  hold  sessions  or  were 
disregarded  by  the  people,  had  been  replaced  by  a  Court 
of  Inquiry,  to  insure  the  preservation  of  order ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  navy  had  been  favorably  reported  upon, 
and  the  great  work  of  raising  and  equipping  an  army  had 
been  accomplished.  Under  the  new  style  of  government, 
the  Council  and  Representatives  removed  the  judges  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Royal  governors,  and  issued  com- 
missions to  new  magistrates  of  their  own  selection. 

Thus,  in  less  than  ten  months  from  the  taking  of  their 
first  bold  step  at  Salem,  the  new  regime  was  in  the  full 
exercise  of  the  three  great  functions  of  government, — 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive.  The  sword,  the  purse 
and  the  scales  thus  taken  possession  of  by  the  people, 
have  been  held  by  them  with  unyielding  grasp  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

Let  me  here  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  which  im- 
parts a  character  to  this  revolution  in  the  Assembly,  more 
important  than  has  been  sometimes  surmised.  The  idea 
of  a  provincial  congress  had  been  suggested  on  the  31st 
of  August,  by  a  convention  of  the  freeholders  of  Midtlle- 
'  sex,  who,  after  Boston  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  were  foremost  in  their  active  opposition  to  tyr- 
anny ;  but  the  congress  contemplated  by  them  was  a  vol- 
untary organization  ;  it  had  no  connection  with  the  previ- 
ous government,  and  could  in  no  sense  claim  legality  or 
authority.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  who,  on  the  26th 
of  September  held  their  town  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
representatives  to  the  Assembly  at  Salem,  improved  the 
opportunity  to  choose,  also,  delegates  to  Concord,  where, 
by  common  consent,  the  voluntary  congress  or  convention 
was  to  be  held. 

The  vote  of  the  assembly,  therefore, — all  the  members 
of  which  had  been  legally  elected  in  the  manner  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  charter,  and  under  the  call  of  the  Gov- 
ernor,— must  be  considered  the  legitimate  act  "of  the 
province,  in  the  only  way  in  which  the  province  could 
express  its  pleasure. 

From  this  fact  the  movement  in  Salem  derives  a  pecu- 
liar significance,  and  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  it  was 
that  first  official  act  of  the  province  by  which  she  put 
herself  in  open,  actual  opposition  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. 

Salem  is  not,  however,  to  claim  any  precedence  or  honor 
for  this  event,  beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  deed  was  here  performed— an  honor  sim- 
ilar to  that  claimed  by  Philadelphia  in  regard  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

While  the  Legislature  was  thus  employed,  the  people 
were  busy  arming  and  organizing  the  militia.  Through 
the  autumn  and  winter,  colonels  of  regiments,  and  other 
military  officers,  who  were  not  in  known  sympathy  with 
the  popular  movement,  were  either  forced  to  resign,  or 
the  men  under  their  command  voluntarily  disbanded  and 
reorganized  under  other  leaders.  New  companies  wrere 
started,  beginning  with  an  artillery  company  in  Marble- 
head  for  which  subscriptions  were  opened  early  in  No- 
vember. 

The  expedition  of  Col.  Leslie,  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1775,  and  the  affair  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Salem, 
when  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  revolution  occurred,  pre- 
sent a  theme  inviting  discussion,  when  the  anniversary  of 
that  day  arrives.  To  this  subject  I  only  advert,  as  to  one 
incident  among  many,  indicating  to  what  lengths  the 
people  were  then  prepared  to  go  in  resenting  what  they 
deemed  unconstitutional  interference. 

Col.  Leslie's  encounter,  however,  led  to  two  other  pro- 
ceedings, important  as  illustrating  the  determined  spirit 
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of  independence  here  prevalent.  The  surprise  and  in- 
dignation which  that  event  excited  were  followed  by  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  preparation 
for  hostilities.  Accordingly,  the  town  militia  were  more 
diligently  exercised,  and  a  general  master  was  ordered, 
to  take  place  in  School  street,  now  Washington  street,  on 
the  14th  of  March.  All  persons  liable  to  military  duty 
were  summoned  to  appear,  equipped  with  proper  arms 
and  accoutrements.* 

Burning  with  indignation  at  the  outrage  attempted  by 
Leslie,  the  recollection  of  which  grew  more  exasperating 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  sight  of  the  colors  under  which 
their  invaders  marched  was  intolerable  to  the  militia. 
Another  standard  was  therefore  prepared,  to  be  used  for 
rallying  the  men,  and,  afterwards,  to  be  displayed  at  the 
muster ;  and  an  ample  sheet  of  pure,  white  bunting,  bear- 
ing, on  one  side,  a  green  pine-tree,  and,  on  the  reverse,  the 
words,  "an  appeal  to  Heaven,"  was  received  with  general 
applause. f    The  brig  Betsey,  carrying,  as  passengers,  two 

*Essex  Gazette,  1775,  No.  345. 

fThe  silence  of  the  military  journals  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the 
contemporary  press  and  historians,  on  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
flag  borne  by  the  colonial  forces,  has  given  rise  to  doubts,  which  have 
not  yet  been  removed,  as  to  the  date  of  adoption  and  the  extent  of 
use  of  the  several  flags  which  are  known  to  have  preceded  the  "stars 
and  stripes."  Probably,  in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  eaeh  colony 
chose  its  own  device;  and  after  the  forces  were  combined  a  general 
standard  was  agreed  upon  which  varied  in  some  small  particulars  at 
different  times  and  places.  All  that  is  known  on  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  Preble's  admirable  "  History  of  the  American  Flag."  Albany  : 
1872. 

The  Massachusetts  Assembly  formally  adopted  the  pine-tree  flag, 
April  11,  1776;  but  it  had  been  in  use  here  the  previous  year.  It  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  flag  mentioned  in  Paul  Lunt's  diary,  July  18,  1775. 
In  the  autumn  of  1775  it  was  used  on  the  floating  batteries  about 
Boston,  and  also  by  our  privateers. 

The  first  vessel  of  the  American  navy,  the  "  Alfred,"  Com.  Hopkins,. 
(3). 
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refugees  from  Salem,*  conveyed  the  news  to  Bristol,  and, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  two  days  before  the  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington, the  "Gentlemen's  Magazine"  announced  to  the 
British  public  that  the  Americans  had  hoisted  their  stan- 
dard of  liberty  at  Salem. 

If  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  ever  permitted  to 

displayed  a  flag  nearly  identical  with  this  in  Dec,  1775.  Naturally, 
vessels  of  war  would  adopt  the  standard  recognized  in  the  chief  mari- 
time towns,  from  which  they  either  sailed  or  received  enlistments, 
and  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  this  flag  in  1775  on  the  high  seas 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  uniform  tradition  that  this  was  the  "stan- 
dard of  liberty  "  raised  in  Salem. 

A  still  stronger  corroboration  of  the  tradition  was  the  display,  at 
Salem,  of  the  pine-tree  banner,  in  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of 
July  4,  1826,  and  the  frequent  reference  then  made  to  it  as  "  the  revo- 
lutionary banner,"  in  the  presence  of  many  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
revolution,  chief  among  whom,  and  president  of  the  day,  was  the 
veteran  Col.  Timothy  Pickering. 

Mr.  Colman,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  pointing  to  the  banner,  ex- 
claimed, "There  stands  the  simple  and  affecting  memorial  of  this 
great  event,  upborne  by  the  same  hands  which  sustained  it  in  that  trying 
period;  'We  appeal  to  Heaven.'"  "The  effect"  of  this  allusion, 
says  the  Salem  Gazette  of  July  7,  182G,  "  was  electrical."  This  ban- 
ner, which  was  made  for  the.  occasion,  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Essex  Institute. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  war  was  commenced  by  the  colonists 
under  sincere  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  crowTn,  and  only,  as  they 
maintained,  in  defence  of  their  constitutional  liberties  against  a  tyran- 
nical ministry,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  occasional  mention  of 
the  display  of  the  old  flag  of  the  province,  by  the  colonial  forces.  This 
was  very  similar  to  the  flag  of  the  British  army,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  design  in  the  canton  or  upper  angle  of  the  field  next  the 
staff.    This  device  is  represented  as  a  pine  tree  in  one  instance,  and 

.two  hemispheres  severed  in  another. —  Vide  Preble,  ut  sujjra. 

Prom  a  paper  on  file,  in  our  county  records,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Hou.  James  Kimball,  it  appears  that  the  old 

.  colonial  flag  of  1C75  was  red,  with  a  white  canton  bearing  the  cross  of 

.  St.  George,  also  red,  and  a  blue  ball  for  difference.  See  Bulletin  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  4,  pp.  "0,  51. 

♦Benjamin  Pickman,  Esq.,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Poynton.  Essex 

.Gazette,  1774,  No.  346. 
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take  note  of  mundane  affairs,  the  stern  and  pallid  features 
of  Endicott  must  have  kindled  with  a  glow  of  life  and 
warmth,  as  he  saw  the  symbol  of  idolatry  which,  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  before,  he  had  cut  out  from  the 
national  ensign,  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  now  laid 
aside,  first  and  forever,  in  the  town  which  his  energy 
helped  to  establish. 

The  old  manual  of  exercises  of  1764,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  was  used  at  the 
muster  ;  but  the  necessity  of  some  improvement  was  man- 
ifest, and,  on  the  very  day  of  the  muster,  notice  appeared 
in  the  Essex  Gazette,  that  Col.  Timothy  Pickering's  new 
manual,  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  preparing, 
would  be  ready  in' about  three  weeks.*  This  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  military  system  of  the  Continental 
armies. f  Its  author  lived  to  see  this  handful  of  unskilled* 
militia  swell  to  a  great  army  ;  to  see  that  army  stand 
before  the  trained  legions  of  Europe,  on  many  a  bloody 
field,  and  finally,  bear  off,  as  well-earned  trophies,  the 
white  damask  flag  of  the  Hessian  mercenaries,  aftd  the 
proud  ensign  of  Britain. 

At  this  point  let  us  pause  and  recapitulate  the  events 
which,  in  the  brief  period  of  nine  months,  gave  our  be- 
loved town  an  enviable  history. 

Here,,  we  have  seen,  were  convened  the  last  Provincial 
Assembly  and  first  Provincial  Congress  ;  here  were  chosen 
the  first  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress;  here  the 
assembled  province  first  formally  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  Imperial  Legislature  ;  here  was  made  the  first  attempt 
to  enforce  the  last  pppressive  acts  of  parliament,  and  here 

♦Essex  Gazette,  1775,  No.  346. 

fit  was  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  May  1,  1776,  and 
a  copy  of  the  second  edition,  published  that  year,  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Essex  Institute. 
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that  attempt  was  resisted  ;  here,  though  no  mortal  wound 
was  .given,  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution ;  here  was  first  organized  the  nucleus  of  an  arm}'  ; 
and  here  the  banner  of  independence  first  spoke  defiance, 
as  it  flapped  and  rustled  in  the  wind. 

I  am  aware  that  opposite  views  have  been  expressed 
concerning  the  purposes  of  the  leaders  of.  the  Revolution 
in  respect  to  independence.  But,  with  due  deference  to 
those  whose  study  of  the  subject  has  brought  them  to  a 
different  conclusion,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  this  contra- 
riety of  opinion  hinges  on  the  meaning  of  a  word.*  Our 
English  critics  have  been  disposed  to  trace  the  progress 
of  independence,  which  thej'  confound  with  separation, 
back  to  the  earliest  colonial  times,  and  to  charge  the  colo- 
nists with  insincerity  in  their  constant  professions  of  loy- 
alty. Others,  applying  the  same  meaning  to  the  word, 
have  denied  that  the  idea  of  independence  was  enter- 
tained until  about  the  time  of  the  Declaration  at  Phila- 
delphia.! Both  of  these  views  are  reconciled  without 
impeaching  the  honor  of  our  forefathers,  and  without  any 
perversion  of  history,  when  we  admit  that  independence, 
in  the  sense  of  entire,  local  sell-government,  was  always 
kept  in  viewr  by  the  colonists,  claimed  by  them  as  a  right 
expressly  conferred  by  their  charters,  or  compacts  with 

♦It  is  remarkable  that  the  uncertain  application  of  the  same  word 
to  parties  in  the  great  English  revolution  led  Rapiu  to  exclaim,  "After 
all  my  pains,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  precisely,  the  first  rise 
of  the  Independent  sect  or  faction."  Mosheim,  more  profound  and 
accurate  than  Rapin,  was  more  successful.  See  Mosheim's  Hist.,  Ed. 
1790,  Vol.  5,  pp.  405-6,  note  q. 

fThe  history  of  American  Independence  has  been  most  thoroughly 
treated  by  Frothiugham,  in  his  masterly  "Rise  of  the  Republic," — a 
book  which  should  be  read  in  all  our  common  schools.  The  author 
invariably  uses  the  word  independence  in  the  sense  of  separation,  but 
he  does  not  suppress  or  pervert  the  facts. 
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the  Sovereign,  and  defended,  as  their  heritage  by  the 
fundamental  common-law,  or  those  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  government  which  limit,  alike,  the  jurisdiction  of 
parliament  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  are 
now  embraced  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution. 

This  was  the  independence  that  Samuel  Adams  intended 
when,  as  Hutchinson  informs  us,  he  concluded  his  speech, 
in  17G9,  with  the  words,  "Independent  we  are,  and  inde- 
pendent we  will  be  !  "  and  we  have  Jefferson's  own  state- 
ment that  the  independence  he  looked  forward  to  was 
such  exemption  from  the  control  of  parliament  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  might  claim,  or  such  as  Scotland 
maintained  before  the  union.*  This  was  what  the  colo- 
nists universally  demanded,  and  for  this,  and  this  alone, 
.they  resorted  to  arms. 

The  right  of  the  parent  state  to  bind  the  colonies  by 
such  negotiations  with  foreign  enemies  or  allies,  as  the 
welfare  of  all  required,  and  to  regulate  navigation  on  the 
high  seas,  they  never  denied. 

The  assertion  that  under  outward  professions  of  ley- 
8  alty  the  colonists  secretly  aspired  to  separation  has  never 
been,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  never  will  be  proved.  Had 
the  claims  of  the  colonies  been  granted,  they  would  have 
had  no  motive  for  separation.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  but  the  exchange  of  the  protection 
of  an  empire,  for  the  empty  glory  of  a  name. 

Nothing  but  obstinate  prepossession,  or  utter  inatten- 
tion to  the  arguments  and  statements  repeatedly  made, 

*"I  took  the  ground  that "  *  *  "  the  relation  between  Great  Britain 
and  these  colonies  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, after  the  accession  of  James,  and  until  the  union,  and  the  same 
as  her  present  relations  with  Hanover,  having  the  same  executive 
chief,  but  no  other  necessary  political  connection." — Jefferson's  Auto- 
biography. * 
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by  and  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  could  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  they  did  not  mean  what  they  professed,  or  that 
the  only  relations  they  were  willing  to  maintain  with  the 
parent  state,  were  inconsistent  with  loyalty,  nominal,  or 
absurd.  Biassed  by  such  prepossessions,  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  our  enemies,  too  often  did  the  privy  council, 
and  the  Lords  of  trade,  reach  results  unfavorable  to. our 
character  and  aims,  from  a  view  of  facts  that  might,  easily 
and  naturally,  have  received  a  construction  diametrically 
difFerent. 

But  for  the  short-sightedness  of  Britain  we  might  to-day 
have  been  her  subjects.  Would  it  have  diminished  her 
greatness,  disturbed  her  peace,  or  injured  her  prosperity,  if 
she  had  retained  her  hold  upon  us,  by  adopting  the  Amer- 
ican policy,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  her  best  and 
wisest  men?  "Let  us  reflect,"  said  the  good  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  in  his  speech  intended  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  bill  for  the  better  regulating  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,— "Let  us  reflect  that,  before  these  innovations 
were  thought  of,  by  following  the  line  of  good  conduct 
which  had  been  marked  out  by  our  ancestors,  we  gov- 
erned North  America  with  mutual  benefit  to  them  and 
ourselves.  It  was  a  happy  idea  that  made  us  first  con- 
sider them  rather  as  instruments  of  commerce  than  as 
objects  of  government."  This  is  the  New  England  idea 
happily  presented  ;  and  how  do  these  generous  sentiments 
shine,  in  contrast  with  the  miserable  doctrine  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  concerning  the  power  of  parliament  over 
these  colonies — a  doctrine  based  on  the  fiction  that  ours 
was  a  conquered  territory,  and  our  rights,  only  such  as 
were  vouchsafed  by  the  clemency  or  bounty  of  the  con- 
queror !  *   How,  unlike,  too,  those  pettifogging  arguments 

♦See  Sharswood's  edition  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Vol.  i,  p. 
107,  and  the  note  by  the  American  editor. 
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on  the  abstract  power  of  parliament,  which  could  he  log- 
ically reduced  to  the  proposition  that  the  solemn  pledges 
of  the  Great  Charter,  and  every  article  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  nay,  even  parliament  itself,  existed  solely,  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament,  for  the  time 
being,  assembled  ! 

As  the  history  of  the  revolution  becomes  more  thor- 
oughly studied,  interest  will  not  be  so  exclusively  felt  in 
those  later  scenes  which  have  been  ofteuest  depicted  — 
the  final  separation  from  the  mother  country,  the  larger 
military  movements,  and  the  incidents  attending  and  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  war;  the  earlier  stages, —  of  de- 
bate, of  personal  heroism,  and  of  the  first  organized  re- 
sistance will  be  more  eagerly  studied.  To  the  men  and 
doings  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth,  the  student  of 
English  history  is  quickly  remitted,  to  find  a  key  to  the 
sudden  mastery  of  great  ideas  exhibited  by  the  historic 
personages  who  gave  lustre  to  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary. 

Our  independence  was  not  the  growth  of  a  year,  or  of 
ten  years.  It  began  in  the  infancy  of  the  colonies  ;  and 
found  its  best  tutelage  here  in  New  England. 

The  founders  of  these  states  were  Englishmen,  with  all 
the  characteristics  which  that  name  implies  when  spoken 
of  those  who  did  most  to  establish  the  reputation  and 
shape  the  destiny  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  clergymen  were,  almost  without  exception,  gradu- 
ates of  the  great  English  universities  : — well  versed  in  the 
learning  of  their  time,  deeply  interested  in  all  political 
and  ecclesiastical  movements,  and  with  a  strong  bias 
against  un-English  tendencies  in  church  or  state.  Next 
to  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism,  they  knew  the  old  Charter. 
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They  discussed  it  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word;  and, 
as,  from  the  Pentateuch  they  were  able  to  deduce  a  civil 
and  moral  code  minutely  particular,  so,  in  this  instrument, 
they  found  authority  for,  or,  at  least,  no  obstacle  to,  the 
advanced  ideas  of  political  liberty  which  they  had  imbibed 
elsewhere.  Children  were  taught  to  consider  it  the  source 
of  inestimable  blessings ;  and  the  old  men  were  glad  to 
relate  its  perilous  history. 

The  sentiments  which  the  fathers  had  entertained  for 
the  Charter  of  King  Charles,  were,  by  their  posterity, 
transferred  to  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary.  True, 
this  new  Charter  reserved  to  the  Crown  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  province — a  feature 
which  was,  at  first,  earnestly  opposed;  but,  as  these 
officers,  when  not  native  born  and  enjoying  public  confi- 
dence, had,  sometimes,  commended  themselves  to  popular 
favor  in  various  ways,  hostility  to  the  Charter,  on  this 
account,  grew  feeble,  and,  finally  ceased.  The  King  had 
also  reserved  in  this  instrument  the  right  to  reject  the  acts 
of  their  legislature ;  but  this  negative  voice,  though  it 
might  embarrass  them  and  retard  their  progress  in  some 
directions,  was  not  a  positive  encroachment  on  their  in- 
dependence. 

In  a  school  of  politics  thus  peculiar,  and  confined  to 
few  and  simple  issues,  our  fathers  wrere  educated.  The 
absence  of  complex  interests  in  their  political  and  civil 
affairs,  led  to  clearness  in  their  perception,  and  adroitness 
and  force  in  their  treatment,  of  topics  of  political  contro- 
versy. For  a  long  time  before  what  the  good  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  calls  "these  innovations  "  w'ere  started  in  par- 
liament, they  had,  skilfully,  and  generally  with  success, 
conducted  a  diplomatic  contest  with  the  privy  council,  and 
the  Lords  of  trade,  who,  from  courteously  advising  and 
negativing,  had  begun,  in  a  more  imperious  tone,  to  direct 
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an$  order.  From  the  privy  council  they  had  been  in- 
clined to  appeal  to  parliament ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  idea 
of  surrendering  their  independence,  but  to  secure  a  pow- 
erful ally  in  the  defence  of  their  rights  under  the  charter, 
or  as  submitting  their  case  to  a  referee  accepted  by  their 
opponents.  While  the  prospect  of  redress  by  parliament 
was  fair,  they  were  disposed  to  look  too  exclusively  to 
that  quarter  for  a  remedy,  and  had  well-nigh  submitted  to 
some  encroachment,  on  their  traditional  autonomy.  The 
joint  operations  of  the  "home  government  and  the  colonies, 
in  the  wars  with  France  and  Spain,  had  the  effect,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  push  aside,  as  of  secondary  importance, 
questions  that  in  times  of  peace  had  appeared  of  vital 
moment. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  chances  of  securing  a 
recognition  of  their  claims  by  parliament  were  even  less 
encouraging  than  at  the  council-board,  they  began  to  cor- 
rect their  recent  error.  They  repudiated  the  authority  of 
parliament ;  first,  in  matters  of  internal  government. 
And,  though  they  appealed  in  vain  to  their  own  courts 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  under  the  charter, 
their  success  in  parliament  encouraged  them,  in  due 
time,  to  deny  the  authority  of  parliament  in  all  matters 
of  external  government  peculiarly  affecting  them ;  and 
they  came  back,  at  length,  to  the  original  claim  of  the 
fathers, — to  entire  exemption  from  legislative  and  execu- 
tive interference  in  all  matters  of  government,  except  in 
those  particulars  stipulated  in  the  charter;  in  short,  to 
the  claim  of  local  independence. 

This  point  they  had  reached  at  the  time  of  the  events 
we  have  been  considering. 

Having  thus  viewed  the  outward  incidents  in  which  the 
event  we  commemorate  is  clothed, — the  garb  in  which  it 
moves  across  the  stage  in  the  grand  drama  of  history,  and 
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having,  I  fear,  overstepped  the  limits  which  the  occasion, 
aflfl  your  patience,  prescribe,  by  a  too  dry  and  a  very  im- 
perfect representation  of  the  interior  processes  which  led 
up  to  this  event,  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your  indulgence 
by  pursuing  these  subjects  further. 

The  theme  is  fruitful  of  suggestions,  appropriate  and 
deeply  interesting.  How  it  tempts  us,*  for  instance,  to 
emphasize  the  distinction  between  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, to  look  both  backward  and  forward  from  this  event, 
for  epochs  in  the  history  of  personal  independence — of 
individual  liberty ;  to  trace  the  indebtedness  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  this  blessing,  to  a  despised  sect,  now  fast 
dissolving  in  the  beams  of  toleration  ;  to  note  how  that 
toleration  had  been  secured  in  this  colony  by  the  meek 
persistency  of  the  same  sect — the  long-suffering  Quakers 
—  almost  a  generation  before  the  great  act  of  William 
and  Mary  ;  how  Thomas  Maule,  a  Quaker,  in  this  very 
town,  and  in  the  court  house  which  preceded  the  building 
of  1774,  vindicated  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the 
fact,  in  criminal  cases,  more  than  two  generations  before 
the  discussion  of  the  same  issues  in  Westminster  Hall 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  British  throne  ;*  how 
the  Quaker  inhabitants  of  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton,  a 
generation  later  still,  secured,  for  the  members  of  their 
own  sect,  an  exemption  from  the  support  of  the  ministers 
and  meeting-houses  of  another  denomination  ;  f  and  how 
this  exemption  was,  afterward,  extended  to  the  Baptists, 
and,  finally,  to  all  citizens. 

♦See  an  account  of  this  trial  in  Chandler's  American  Criminal 
Trials,  and  in  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  iii, 
pp.  238-253. 

t  See  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Mass.  Bay,  Vol.  ii,  note 
to  the  act  of  1722-23,  chap.  8,  on  p.  2G9. 
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On  an  occasion  like  this,  when  the  heart  is  stirred  by 
patriotic  emotions,  and  the  cheek  mantles  with  the  glow 
of  pride,  as  we  recount  the  peculiar  blessings  of  liberty 
which  we  enjoy,  it  is  well  to  make  some  inquiry  after  the 
forgotten  few  by  whose  testaments,  sealed  with  their 
blood,  we,  the  descendants  of  their  persecutors,  have  re- 
ceived these  invaluable  legacies,  and  to  make,  even  thus 
late,  an  acknowledgment  as  free  and  broad  as  the  bounty 
bestowed. 

The  story  of  the  past  intimate  connection  between  the 
two  kindred  nations,  revived  by  this  great  occasion,  and 
the  change  of  feeling  which  a  century  has  wrought,  irre- 
sistibly impel  us,  at  this  time,  to  do  something  to  remove 
any  lingering  trace  of  that  old  and  indiscriminate  preju- 
dice against  the  country  whose  ministers  inflicted  such 
harsh  and  unnatural  wrongs  upon  our  fathers ;  to  plead 
that  the  abuses  of  a  party,  however  large,  should  not 
forever  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  nation  ;  to  invoke  a 
larger  measure  of  love  and  veneration  for  the  great  char- 
acters who,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  the  bench, 
and  in  the  cabinet,  were  our  stanch  friends  throughout 
•our  contest  with  the  mother  country  ;  and  to  pay  a  fresh 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  sympathy  to  our  warm  friends,  in 
the  great  community  of  England,  who  were  forced  to  bear 
their  portion  of  the  burden  of  a  useless  and  fratricidal 
war, — a  war  begun  and  continued  against  their  entreaties, 
and  absorbing  from  the  public  treasury  the  enormous  sum 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

As  we  recall  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  and  Burke, 
Bane  and  Conway;  the  efforts  of  the  representatives 
from  London  ;  the  mild  persuasion  of  Jonathan  Shipley, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  and,  above  all,  the  intense  earnest- 
ness and  the  mighty  weight  of  authority  which  Lord 
Camden  unsuccessfully  brought  to  the  support  of  his  views 
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of  our  cause, —  views  so  accordant  with  those  of  our  own 
patriots  that,  while  we  read,  we  query  whether,  after  all, 
his  ideas  were  not  furnished  from  Boston;  —  when  we 
behold  that  array  of  noble  names  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which,  once  and  again,  appears  subscribed  to  a  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  tyranny  ;  when  we  read 
the  appeals  in  our  behalf  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and 
livery  of  the  city  of  London, — we  begin  to  feel,  as  our 
fathers  felt,  that  skies  may  change,  but  not  the  hearts  of 
those  who  pass  beyond  the  sea.  We  are  at  home,  once 
more,  on  the  green  sward  of  England,  all  aglow  with  our 
old-time  love  and  admiration. 

'Tis  true,  alas  !  that  there  was  the  darker  and  the  pre- 
vailing side.  But  the  minority  who  were  with  us  far  out- 
weigh, in  point  of  character  and  intellect*  the  misinformed 
and  infatuated  crowd  opposed  to  us.  The  thoughts  of 
Joseph  Priestly,  Eichard.  Price,  and  Lord  Camden,  will 
be  studied  with  profit  by  coming  generations  wherever 
our  tongue  is  spoken  ;  while  the  "Taxation  no  Tyranny" 
of  Dr.  Johnson;  the  imitations  of  his  weak  idolaters; 
John  Wesley's  abridgment  of  the  Doctor's  tract, — his 
prayers  for  our  overthrow,  and  those  Wesleyan  songs, 
breathing  anathemas  and  invoking  Divine  vengeance  upon 
us,  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Possibly,  by  the  aid  of 
the  bookbinder,  they  have  been  turned  to  their  only  useful 
purpose — pasted,  it  may  be,  in  the  backs  of  elegant  edi- 
tions of  the  speeches  of  William  Pitt  and  Edmund  Burke. 

The  mention  of  these  things  must  suffice.  Resisting 
the  temptation  to  wander  further  from  our  immediate 
theme,  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  earnest  men  whose 
daring  and  fortitude  secured  the  boon  of  independence 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  their  posterity.  What 
inspired  them  to  attempt  so  great  an  enterprise,  and  why 
were  they  successful  ? 
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We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  our  fathers 
were  sensitive  of  their  rights,  persistent  in  their  purposes, 
unwearied  in  endeavor  and  fortunate  in  achievement  be- 
cause of  their  education  ;  that  they  had  been  taught  to 
cherish  every  tradition  of  liberty,  and  ever  to  aspire  to 
the  high  ideal  presented  by  the  self-sacrifice,  courage  and 
devotion  of  their  fathers.  Be  it  so  ;  then  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  imitating  their  example,  and  fully  justi- 
fies what  we  are  doing  to-day  in  commemoration  of  their 
deeds. 

But  was  there  not,  a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
cause  than  this?  Something  not  accidental,  nor  elective  ; 
not  dependent  upon  tradition,  times  or  circumstances,  but 
inherent  ;  sure  to  produce  the  same  peculiarities  in  every 
generation,  and  under  all  circumstances;  something  spon- 
taneous, irrepressible,  constitutional? 

Start  not  when  I  affirm  that  there  wras  such  a  cause  :  it 
lay  in  the  superiority  of  the  American  stock. 

Superiority  in  the  feudal  sense  may  not  always  indicate 
native  excellence,  yet  the  distinctions  of  rank  were,  orig- 
inally, the  badge  of  preeminent  services  rendered  to  what 
represented  the  state,  and,  in  early  times,  when  pecuniary 
possessions  were  insecure,  they  wrere  the  only  adequate 
rewards  which  could  be  conferred  for  superior  valor  and 
virtue.  Families  which  can  be  traced  step  by  step,  for 
centuries,  must  have  possessed  some  commanding  qual- 
ities to  have  continued  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  among 
their  contemporaries,  and  to  have  thus  marked  their 
course  by  enduring  monuments. 

In  the  great  struggle  for  existence  I  think  it  will  be 
found,  that  not  only  the  strongest  and  healthiest  survive, 
but  that,  in  the  end,  the  best  prevail  and  make  the  most 
permanent  impressions.  Indeed,  if  this  is  not  so,  the 
world  is  surely  retrograding  and  the  highest  hopes  of 
mankind  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
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Oar  fathers  from  the  first  cared  perhaps  too  little  for 
what  they  considered  the  accidents  of  birth  and  lineage; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  John  Adams,  and  the  few  who 
shared  his  views,  there  was  a  universal  tendency  among 
the  revolutionary  patriots  to  suppress  even  the  mention 
of  family  superiority.  But,  though  they  would  not  boast 
of  it,  they  could  not  be  insensible  of  its  influence  not 
only  on  the  character  of  the  people,  but  as  a  motive  of 
conduct.  Time  has  lifted  the  veil  which  the  Puritans  and 
revolutionary  republicans  allowed  to  fall  between  the 
public  eye  and  their  family  records.  All  around  us  are 
surnames,  inherited  from  the  first  immigrants,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Domesday-Book  and  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey.  The  later  investigations  of  genealogists  have 
surprised  us  with  their  revelations  of  the  antiquity  and 
historic  eminence  of  a  larofe  number  of  early  New  Em?- 
land  families.  Several  hundred  elaborate  pedigrees  have 
now  been  published,  some  of  which  have  been  traced 
through  noble  lines,  with  names  and  dates,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  back  to  the  days  of  the  Plautagenets, 
and  the  house  of  Blois.*  In  our  probate  files,  among 
private  papers,  and  on  neglected  tombstones  in  the  oldest 
grave-yards  are  yet  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  many  families 
whose  connection  with  their  ancient  kindred  in  England 

♦Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  in  four  vol- 
umes, Whitmore's  American  Genealogist,  and  the  Heraldic  Journal, 
exhibit  striking  evidence  of  the  accurate  and  lull  manner  in  which 
family  histories  are  preserved  in  New  England,  and  of  the  social  supe- 
riority of  the  colonists.  Savage  declares,  '"Even  if  our  views  be 
restricted  to  the  lineal  origin  of  those  people  here,  when  the  long- 
protracted  impolicy  of  Great  Britain  drove  our  fathers  into  open  hos- 
tility, and  forced  them  to  become  a  nation  in  1770,  in  that  century  and 
a  half  from  its  colonization,  a  purer  Anglo  Saxon  race  would  be  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  than  on  the  other ■;"  and  Whitmore  affirms 
that  nine-tenths  of  our  native  citizens  can  prove  their  descent  for 
eight  generations,  and  at  eacli  step  find  a  man  of  distinguished  posi- 
tion.   There  are  no  better  authorities. 
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has  thus  been  pointed  out  and  subsequently  verified.  We 
know  as  a  matter  of  history  that  in  those  grave-yards  re-- 
poses  the  dust  of  descendants  of  Saxon  earls  and  Norman 
kings.  A  Puritan  daughter- of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  de- 
scendants of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  and  the  fa- 
mous old  family  of  St.  John,  share  here,  without  a  monu- 
ment, a  common  receptacle  with  the  posterity  of  Bishops 
Morton,  Bonner  and  Still,  and  the  known  kindred  of 
Archbishops  Cranmer  and  Grindal.  These  are  our  kins- 
folk and  ancestry,  and  no  foolish  affectation  of  self-abase- 
ment, after  the  style  of  Mr.  Bounderby,*  and  no  fear  of 
derision  should  deter  us  from  a  frank  avowal  of  the  fact. 

Why  should  the  man  who  discriminates  between  his 
Berkshire  pig  and  a  common  shote,  or  jealously  guards  the 
pedigrees  of  his  thoroughbred  cattle  and  horses,  admit 
nothing  in  favor  of  the  transmission  of  good  qualities  in 
his  own  kind  ?  It  matters  not  whether  transmitted  excel- 
lence in  the  human  family  be  congenital  or  traditionary. 
Either  way  the  fact  is  most  satisfactorily  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Puritan  New  England,  and  may  account  for  the. 
marked  purity,  frugality,  industry,  intelligence,  courage 
and  enterprise  of  her  people  in  all  generations. 

Though,  for  want  of  evidence,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
assert  that  this  condition  of  society  prevailed  in  the  other 
colonies,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Revolution  was  not 
a  protest  against  rank  and  titles.  Samuel  Adams  de- 
clared that  "The  seeds  of  aristocracy  began  to  spring 
even  before  the  conclusion  of  our  struggle  for  the  natural 
rights  of  men."f   At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  more 

*  "  What  would  Mr.  Bounderby  say?  " — Gradgrind. 
"  Not  that  a  ditch  was  new  to  me,  for  I  was  born  in  a  ditch." — 
Bounderby.    "  Hard  Iwies"  chaps.  3  and  4. 

tThe  Life,  etc.,  of  Samuel  Adams,  by  William  V.  Wells,  Vol.  iii, 
p.  316. 
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than  mere  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing 
something  like  the  European  system  here.  Fortunately, 
the  more  democratic  ideas  prevailed.  Our  fathers  wisely 
concluded  that  hereditary  offices  and  honors  were  exces- 
sive compensation  for  the  highest  services  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  member  of  society  to  render.  It  seemed 
to  them  that  they  had  gone  far  enough  in. that  direction  in 
confirming  the  principle  of  inheritance  of  property, —  in 
permitting  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  skill  or  industry 
of  one  to  pass  intact  to  his  descendants,  who  might  be 
drones  in  society,  and  utterly  unworthy  to  possess  it. 

Besides  their  natural  inclination  to  dwell  on  the  history 
and  example  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  conviction  of 
the  legal  soundness  of  their  claims  to  the  right  of  local  in- 
dependence, they  were  instinctively  hopeful  of  the  future. 

The  vision  of  a  New  Canaan  in  this  wilderness,  —  that 
prognostication  of  ancient  Puritan  seers,  which  had  been 
repeated  iu  Puritan  sermons  and  borne  aloft  on  Puritan 
prayers  ;  a  prospect  which  had  nerved  them  in  battle, 
supported  them  in  hardships,  encouraged  them  to  enter- 
prise on  the  sea,  and  in  the  settlement  of  new  territory, 
and  made  their  exile  from  their  native  land  not  only  tol- 
erable but  happy,  grew  in  their  descendants  into  a  fore- 
sight of  a  great  and  prosperous  state,  eclipsing  the  effete 
kingdoms  of  the  old  world  and  becoming  the  chief  gem 
in  the  British  crown. 

Nor  was  the  idea  peculiar  to  them.  Their  hopes 
ripened  into  assurance  when  they  read  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  European  bards  and  philosophers.  Forty  years 
before,  they  had  committed  to  memory  the  stirring  pre- 
diction of  Bishop  Berkeley  :  — 

"The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  aud  clime 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 
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»       *       *        *       *  * 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 

When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way 4 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

Minds  thus  certain  of  their  rights,  proud  of  their  his- 
tory, and  constitutionally  hopeful  of  a  great  destiny, 
would  naturally  be  conscious  of  their  dignity.  They 
would  be  apt  to  resent  any  treatment  implying  indiffer- 
ence or  contempt,  and  would  submit  to  no  imposition. 
While  such  men  might  lavishly  respond  to  applications 
for  favors,  they  would  indignantly  refuse  the-  slightest 
tribute. 

fThe  claim  of  the  Home  Government  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  colonies  a  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
reduction  of  the  French  possessions  in  America, — the 
claim  which  was  embodied  in  the  acts  of  parliament  that 
led  to  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  —  was  considered  by  the 
latter  as  grossly  unjust  and  inequitable.  The  colonists 
could  not  forget  the  story  of  alternate  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment,— the  sad  tale  recorded  in  the  annals  of  New  Eng- 
land through  a  whole  century — of  their  own  endeavors 
to  take  and  hold  those  possessions  ;  of  long,  expensive  war, 
signalized,  it  is  true,  by  heroic  achievements  and  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  victory,  but  yet  involving  bloodshed, 
misery,  poverty  and  despair. 
(4) 
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Acadia  and  Canada  wrested  from  the  French  before  the 
settlement  of  Boston,  but  restored  by  the  perfidious 
Charles,  at  St.  Germain  ; — xlcadia  re-conquered  by  New 
England  forces  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  but  re- 
surrendered  to  France,  after  the  Restoration  j  by  the  treaty 
of  Breda; — Port  Royal,  and  the  whole  coast  westward, 
again  taken  by  New  England  in  1690,  but  seven  years 
later,  together  with  Labrador,  Hudson's  Bay,  Canada  and 
the  great  Mississippi  valley,  ignominionsly  given  back  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  R3's\vick  ; — Port  Royal  once  more 
rescued  from  French  dominion  by  the  united  forces  of  Old 
and  New  England,  in  1710,  to  be  held  only  three  years, 
and  then  basely  returned  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  —  the 
capture  of  Louisbourg  and  Cape  Breton  in  1745,  and  their 
restoration  to  France  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748  ; — the 
conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  under  Gen.  Winslow  in  1755  ; — 
the  losses  of  the  colonies  in  previous  unsuccessful  attempts, 
and  their  contributions  to  the  recent  war,  seemed  not  only 
to  entitle  them  to  exemption  from  further  burdens  but  to 
merit  ampler  acknowledgment  from  the  mother  country, 
than  the}'  had  yet  received. 

Indeed,  the  forbearance  of  the  colonies  to  press  de- 
mands for  reimbursement  of  their  comparatively  enor- 
mous expenses,  incurred  in  extending  and  preserving  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown,  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  they  deemed  it  but  a  necessary  incident  to  local 
independence,  and  that  if  they  were  incapable  of  main- 
taining their  local  dominion  without  assistance,  they  could 
not  expect  the  home  government  to  recognize  their  right 
to  claim  it. 

I  will  pursue  the  theme  no  further.  The  slow  march 
of  a  century  has  brought  the  mother  and  her  distant  prog- 
eny into  new  and  more  amicable  relations.  Unity  of 
thought  and  language  have  inseparably  blended  their 
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literature  and  their  science.  The  common  law  of  both  is 
expounded  alike  in  their  courts  of  justice,  and  the  pro- 
gressive tendencies  of  their  legislation  are  identical. 
The  ancient  social  distinctions  of  the  mother  country 
have  lost  much  of  the  exclusiveness  which  formerly  char- 
acterized them,  and  England  no  longer  wears  an  aspect 
of  hopeless  senility  but  begins  to  realize  the  vision  of  the 
great  Puritan  bard  :  — 

"  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and 
shaking  her  invincible  locks;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an 
eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  un- 
dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam." 

In  all  directions  we  find  a  marked  progress,  in  both 
countries,  towards  the  embodiment  of  the  grand  idea  of 
human  brotherhood.  Following  the  example  of  England, 
the  United  States  have  abolished  the  system  of  involun- 
tary servitude,  with  all  its  demoralizing  influences.  We 
take  a  common  pride  in  the  thought  that  our  language 
has  already  begun  to  be  the  chosen  vehicle  of  science, 
and  we  unite  in  rejoicing  in  the  belief  that  it  will,  one 
day,  be  the  universal  tongue. 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  forgetting  all  feuds,  bury- 
ing all  animosities,  and  uniting  the  two  nations  by  a 
mutual  pledge  to  abolish  war,  succor  the  oppressed,  en- 
lighten the  ignorant,  replace  misery  and  poverty  with  joy 
and  plenty,  and  set  an  example  to  all  nations  of  dignity 
without  tinsel  and  power  without  tyranny? 

As  a  step  towards  this  happy  consummation,  I  suggest 
that,  in  the  coming  centennial  celebration  at  Philadelphia, 
we  unveil  the  statues  of  Charles  Pratt,  Lord  Camden, — 
always  the  firm  friend  of  America, — and  Samuel  Adams, 
our  first  patriot. 

Whether  the  anniversary  of  our  separation  be  thus 
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felicitously  marked  or  not,  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy to  discern  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  proud 
empress  of  the  seas,  laying  aside  her  ancient  diadem, 
will  point  to  our  prosperous  states  —  her  children  — and 
say  to  the  world  "  These  are  my  jewels  !  " 


Old  Houses  of  Salem. 


^fx^/f F  you  ask  the  tourist  why  he  visits  Salem. 
|p|  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  four  reasons: 
|&   to  see  the  old  houses,  to  feel  the  witch  pins. 


j|  to  gaze  upon  the  terminus  of  the  Horse  Rail- 
r  road  at  Danvers,  and  to  ponder  over  the  birth- 
place of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter.  Now  we  of  Salem 
know  how  many  other  things  there  be  of  interest,  (dis- 
count at  eight  per  cent),  but  the  sights  just  mentioned, 
are  really  the  attractive  points  to  outside  barbarians. 
One  has  only  to  feel  the  witch  pins  to  see  the  point. 
As  to  the  birthplace  of  T.  Dexter,  he  was  born  in 
several  places  in  Salem,  none  of  which  are  clearly 
known,  and  therefore  the  tourist  gets  a  view  of  the 
whole  town  gratis  in  hunting  them  up. 

We  are  to  give  our  attention  to  the  old  houses. 
There  is  something  tangible  about  them,  since  Salem 
has  always  been  in  the  leather  business,  and  they  all 
rest  upon  a  substratum  of  tan. 
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The  most  ancient  building  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  is  the  old  church  in  the  rear  of  Plum- 
mer  Hall.  As  we  gaze  on  this  venerable  and  majestic 
pile,  our  pulsating  vesicles  swell  with  emotion. 

As .  the  geologist  traces  the  habits  of  that  exceed- 
ingly slow  coach,  the  Ancient  Glacier,  by  the  scratch- 
ing and  polishing  of  the  rocks,  so  we  may  trace  the 
habits .  of  the  original  occupants  of  this  church  by 
the  rubbing  and  polishing,  dents  and  marks,  left  by 
them  on  the  wood  work  of  the  building. 

On  the  pew  seats  we  may  see  the  little  marks 
made  by  the  youthful  Puritans  with  Faber's  lead 
pencils.  These  marks  alone,  furnish,  not  only  con- 
vincing proofs  that  the  sermons  were  u- *  the 
highly  seasoned  character  of  the  wood  upon  which 
they  were  made,  show  that  they  were  dry  also.  A 
careful  inspection  of  these  marks  prove  that  finger 
nails  were  not  evolved  at  that  time,  as  we  cannot 
find  any  moon-shaped  scars.  Finger  nails  w^ere  not 
'developed  till  sometime  after,  and  it  was  only  when 
this  singular  appendage  became  evolutionized,  that 
Satan  was  called  the  "  Old  Scratch."  When  they 
first  appeared,  they  were  looked  upon  as  excrescences, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  remove  them.  The 
habit  still  continues  among  a  few,  of  nibbling  the 
nails,  and  is  unquestionably  an  hereditary  feature.  It 
was  only  when  naturalists  showed  that  the  nails  were 
homologous  to  the  claws  of  lower  animals,  that  the 
inhabitants,  (true  to  their  zoological  training  at  the 
field  meetings)  tolerated  their  growth. 
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Singular  looking  dents  upon  the  walls  and  pew 
backs,  indicate  the  force  of  the  blows  dealt  by  the 
ministers  of  that  period,  against  fraud,  deceit,  and 
many  kindred  vices.  In  order  to  save  the  pews  from 
being  marred  in  this  way,  as  well  as  to  deaden  the 
alarming  sound  of  the  blows,  recourse  was  had  to 
padding  the  seats,  and  hence  the  custom  originated, 
and  still  exists,  though  the  reason  for  it  has  long  since 
passed  away. 

The  abrasions  on  the  window  sills  give  painful  evi- 
dences of  the  perils  of  our  Four  Fathers  in  withstand- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  There  are  four  windows 
in  the  church,  and  it  was  customary  to  put  one  of 
the  Fathers  that  had  the  largest  famili~°  ^nd  conse- 
quently the  most  at  stake,  though  they  didn't  put 
them  to  the  stake  for  sometime  after)  at  each  of 
these  windows ;  hence  the  name  of  Four  Fathers. 


FOUR  FATHERS. 

One  may  see  where  the  trusty  Four  Fathers  rested 
their  Spencer  carbines,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
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church  the  marks  of  the  Indian  attacks  are  still  visible. 
From  beneath  some  of  the  clapboards,  the  entire  col- 
lection of  stone  arrow  heads  in  the  museum  were 
shaken. 

A  good  thermometer,  and  one  of  Ashcroft's  Steam 
Gauges  always  stood  behind  the  minister,  and  unless 
the  thermometer  stood  at  18°  below  zero,  and  the 
steam  guage  indicated  a  pressure  of  only  four  pounds 
per  square  inch,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  door 
wide  open,  as  the  air  became  altogether  too  hot  from 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  doctrines  of  those  days.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  it  was  customary  to  build  the 
churches  with  the  door  facing  some  large  building, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  this  church  was  built  with 
its  door  facing  Plummer  Hall,  as  this  venerable  pile  of 
brick  afforded  ample  protection  gainst  their  only  weak 
spot  —  a  door  wide  open,  throu.  li  which  many  a  liberal 
spirit  has  crept  out,  and  nnu  y  a  liberal  spirit  has 
crept  in. 

We  called  Plummer  Hall  a  venerable  pile  of  brick, 
because  we  have  incontestable  proof,  despite  its  modern 
appearance,  that  it  was  built  and  occupied  sometime 
before  the  vacant  field  in  the  rear  was  ornamented  by 
the  church  of  which  we  speak. 

One  pew,  marked  in  quaint  galvanized  tin  letters, 
R.  W.,  settles  forever,  the  dispute  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  children  possessed  by  Roger  Williams.  Here 
you  may  perceive  the  nine  areas  upon  the  seat  highly 
polished.  Two  of  these  areas  next  the  pew  door,  are 
scarcely  visible.    This  is  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
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were  interested  in  sermons,  and  sat  still.  The  other 
seven  areas  are  deeply  worn,  and  show  the  uneasy 
movements  of  the  younger  Rogers  under  the  infliction 
of  a  three  hours'  sermon.  Near  the  baptistry  you  may 
still  seethe  hole  in  the  floor  through  which  the  S.  &.  I), 
aqueduct  pipe  came.  They  had  but  little  use  for 
water  anyway  in  those  days,  as  we  know  from  old 
bills  of  fare,  and  invoices,  the  early  inhabitants  lived 
upon  Plantation  Bitters.  It  was  only  after  the  Maine 
Law,  that  water  commenced  to  be  drank,  and  the 
Wen  ham  Water  Works  had  to  be  established. 

Having  briefly  described  the  oldest  building  of 
which  we  have  any  historical  account,  we  proceed  to 
mention  two  other  buildings  still  in  existence,  whose 
origin  and  use  is  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  ages. 

Our  only  information  regarding  their  high  antiq- 
uity furnishes  another  one  of  those  curious  chapters 
of  great  discoveries  being  made  through  accidental 
causes.  Now  it  is  the  digging  of  a  well,  or  the  cutting 
of  a  railroad,  or  a  strawberry  mark  upon  the  left  arm, 
that  gives  us  the  richest  openings  for  the  historian. 
And  this  is  howT  the  little  information  we  are  to  give 
of  the  two  buildings,  of  which  we  speak,  came  about. 

Many  years  ago,  an  eccentric  genius  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  church,  and  converted  it  into  a  men- 
agerie. Besides  a  lot  of  wild  beasts  that  he  confined 
in  the  pews,  there  were  four  insane  young  men  who 
ran  wild  on  bugs,  rocks,  Ashes  and  shells.  One  was 
guilty  of  the  heterodox  idea  that  stone  walls  preached 
sermons,  and  told  us  that  the  world  was  a  fewT  vears 
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more  or  less  older  than  the  elders  had  dreamed  of. 
Another  one  traced  a  decided  resemblance  between 
the  back  bone  of  a  fish,  and  Cotton  Mather's  back 
bone,  though  it  wasn't  quite  so  stiff.  Another  one 
pulled  snails'  teeth,  and  the  other  one  tortured  insects 
by  sticking  pins  into  them ;  a  favorite  amusement  of 
everybody  in  those  days,  only  other  people  stuck  pins 
into  their  neighbors. 

There  were  also  others  confined  in  the  brick  build- 
ing, on  account  of  their  more  furious  aspect. 

Their  mania  consisted  in  hoarding  up  every  con- 
ceivable object  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
and  many  of  the  spinning  wheels,  letters,  hair  pins, 
and  patent  churns,  hymn  books  and  account  books, 
that  were  stolen  from  the  village,  might  be  traced  to 
nooks  and  crannies  of  this  building. 

The  keeper  of  this  menagerie  is  still  remembered 
by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  as  a  man  with  short 
curly,  auburn  locks,  and  a  height  of  eleven  feet,  four 
inches.  He  disappeared  among  the  Hottentots  on  his 
fifty-fourth  visit  to  Africa  in  search  of  novelties  for 
the  menagerie.  It  seems  that  these  insane  men 
annoyed  the  animals  by  calling  them  the  most  out- 
rageous names,  and  not  content  with  crushing  them 
under  the  incubus  of  one  name,  they  wToulcl  give  each 
one  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  and  each  one  generally 
proved  worse  than  the  last. 

As  an  example  of  heartless  cruelty  in  this  respect, 
we  relate  as  an  actual  fact,  that  the  innocent  squash  bug- 
was  deliberately  insulted  one  day  by  being  called  Gon- 
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ocerus  tristis.  A  harmless  moth,  while  struggling  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  from  getting  burnt  in  a  gas  jet,  was 
wickedly  abused  by  being  called  Batraehedra  salicipomo- 
nella.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  they  seemed  to  take 
a  grim  delight  in  overwhelming  the  smallest  animals  with 
the  biggest  names,  thus  not  only  crushing  a  little  bug 
with  such  gigantic  sounds,  but  making  all  the  big  bugs 
crazy  with  envy. 

We  are  digressing  however. 

It  seems  that  one  day,  a  little  wriggler,  having  a 
cylindrical,  shiny  body,  a  lot  of  little  eggs,  crawled  up 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  was  greeted  with  the 
following : 

"  You  myriopodous  cuss,  you  degenerate  epitome  of 
an  arthropod !  you  miserly  articulate !  though  each  seg- 
ment of  your  body  bears  two  pairs  of  legs,  yet  each 
pair  of  legs  has  by  rights  a  segment,  and  you're  a  fraud ! 
While  you  ape  the  cent-i-pede,  you're  nothing  but  a 
brummajem.    Get  out,  you  Scolopocryptops  exspinosa  ! !  " 

This  load  of  scathing  insults  was  beyond  endurance, 
and  a  frantic  fight  ensued.  Having  a  good  many  legs, 
he  kicked  right  and  left,  and  set  everything  a  going. 
The  insane  men  brought  their  biggest  words  to  bear 
upon  them.  They  taunted  them  with  their  homologies 
and  morphologies ;  they  proved  their  wretched  ancestry, 
and  the  bugs  flew,  and  the  rocks  flew,  the  fishes  scaled 
impregnable  positions,  and  the  snails  shelled  them  without 
mercy.  The  keeper  swallowed  his  pipe,  and  added  four 
inches  to  his  stature.  So  great  was  the  rumpus  that  the 
old  church  was  shaken  from  its  foundations,  and  the 
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corner  stone  exposed,  and  the  crazy  men  from  the  brick 
building  rushed  out  and  confiscated  the  tin  dinner  pail 
that  contained  the  archives,  and  its  contents  were  as 
follows':  a  copy  of  the  Town  Directory  for  1603,  a  war 
map  of  Horace  Greeley's,  a  Beverly  Horse  Car  ticket, 
a  mss.  account  of  the  784  Field  Meeting,  a  revenue  stamp 
stuck  to  a  toddy  stick,  and  more  valuable  than  all,  a 
sheet  of  parchment,  and  worked  in  worsted  upon  it  was 
a  representation  of  the  two  first  buildings  in  Salem. 
We  give  here  a  correct  copy  of  this  inestimable  treasure. 


_*^L   

As  there  are  no  other  houses  upon  the  drawing,  and 
'the  primitive  pines  still  cover  the  land,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Salem  looked  like  this  when  first 
discovered.  One  of  the  buildings  is  called,  on  the  draw- 
ing, the  Coliseum.  In  this  early  chart  it  is  represented 
as  a  vast  amphitheatre  in  ruins.  Quakers  and  witches 
were  probably  sacrificed  in  the  arena  for  the  delight  of 
the  early  Puritans. 

This  building  has  been  restored,  a  shell  or  covering 
being  built  over  the  seats  to  protect  them.  It  is  still 
used  as  a  hall  of  torture,  and  is  now  called  Lyceum, 
on  account  of  the  many  strange  stories  told  in  it.  The 
other  building  is  evidently  as  old,  if  not  older. 
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It  was  undoubtedly  built  for  a  barn,  the  slender  pillars 
in  front  being  used  to  tie  oxen  to  when  hay  was  being- 
unloaded.  Afterward  it  was  used  for  a  church,  but  so 
many  of  the  parish  perished  in  it  while  attending  service, 
and  so  many  ministers  had  to  go  to  Europe  to  find  their 
voices  that  had  escaped  through  the  numerous  chinks, 
that  the  burial  expenses  of  the  one  party,  and  the  trav- 
elling expenses  of  the  other  party,  run  the  parish  deeply 
in  debt,  and  it  was  put  up  at  lottery.  The  mechanics 
of  the  city  subscribed  together  for  one  ticket,  and  drew 
it,  and  it  was  then  called  Mechanics'  Hani.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  big  haul  in  those  days.  Some  idiot  conceived 
the  idea  from  the  sound  of  the  word  Haul,  that  it  might 
be  used  as  a  Hall,  and  this,  we  have  ample  proof,  was 
the  only  circumstance  that  ever  led  to  its  being  used 
as  a  Hall.  No  improvements  were  made  in  it,  however, 
to  hide  its  original  design,  namely,  that  of  a  bam,  but  the 
inhabitants  very  patiently  endured  catarrh,  bronchitis, 
/isthma,  and  a  lot  of  kindred  diseases  caught  there. 
Shame,  however,  stirred  them  up  at  last  from  the  fact  that 
the  citizens  were  mistaken  for  prison  birds  on  account 
of  the  black  numbers  indelibly  printed  on  the  backs  of 
their  coats,  and  so  this  led  to  a  complete  remodeling. 

We  close  our  densely  accurate  sketch  of  the  old 
buildings  of  Salem,  by  giving  a  view  of  a  portion  of 
Derby  Street,  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  town. 


Before  the  S.  &  D.  aqueduct  pipes   were  laid,  the 
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inhabitants  had  to  go  to  the  Post  Office  pump  for  water, 
and  as  the  tramps  back  and  forth  proved  destructive 
to  boots,  the  times  were  said  to  try  men's  soles;  mean- 
ing the  times  they  had  to  go  for  water.  Salem  went 
into  the  boot  business  early  on  this  account.  To  show 
the  progress  made  in  this  street,  we  give  a  sketch  of 


it  a  century  later,  and  still  another  two  centuries  later. 


Whatever  change  may,  or  may  not  have  taken  place 
in  the  houses,  it  is  known  as  a  fact  regarding  this 
street,  that  while  in  olden  times,  each  house  contained 
but  seven  or  eight  inhabitants,  they  now  contain  from 
fifty  to  sixty  inhabitants  each. 

We  must' close.  It  was  our  intention  at  the  outset 
to  give  only  a  sketch  of  those  houses  whose  high 
antiquity  rendered  them  gamy,  and  we  have  made 
game  of  them.  The  remaining  five  thousand  old  houses 
not  being  over  two  or  three  hundred  years  old,  are 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  as  our  less  youthful  inhabi- 
tants still  remember  the  brand  of  liquors  drank  when 
their  frames  were  raised.  We  give  in  our  frontispiece 
a  sketch  of  a  few  of  them,  taken  by  an  itinerant  am- 
brotyper,  in  1602,  who  came  round  from  Boston  in  a 
boat,  and  landed  at  the  Lead  Mills. 

The  whole  of  Salem  proper  could   best  be  seen  at 
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that  time  from  the  hill  in  South  Salem,  where  Harbor 
Street  comes  in.  Essex  Street  is  seen  in  the  distance, 
with  two  houses  upon  it.  This  picture  then,  shows  the 
proximal  end  of  Lafayette  Avenue,  as  it  was  in  those 
days.  The  draw  of  the  bridge  is  up,  retaining  the 
South  Salem  horse  car,  a  peculiarity  inherited  by  the 
new  draw.  An  East  India  merchantman  is  bound  for 
the  Eastern  R.  R.  Depot  with  a  cargo  of  elephant  tusks 
and  ginger  tea.  A  train  is  seen  running  along  Essex 
Street,  conveying  a  delegation  of  women's  rights  men 
for  Beverly.  A  season  ticketer  is  seen  in  suspense, 
having  consulted  the  winter  time  table.  A  reward  of 
seven  cents  will  be  given  to  any  one  who  can  tell 
what  the  fellow  in  stocks  is  about. 

They  gamble  in  stocks  nowadays,  and  have  gold  boards, 
and  put  their  foot  in  it  sometimes.  Then,  they  used  to 
gambol  in  stocks,  and  had  a  hard  pine  board,  and  always 
put  their  head  and  hands  in  it,  and  sometimes  both  feet. 
Other  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  line.  Nowadays 
they  house  up  their  banks ;  then  they  banked  up  their 
houses. 

But  to  our  frontispiece.  Two  individuals  are  stand- 
ing before  the  only  lager  beer  saloon  that  ever  existed 
in  Salem,  before  or  since.  Its  stately  chimney  has  been 
removed  brick  by  brick,  for  change  was  so  scarce  in 
those  times  that  it  was  customary  to  fine  each  cus- 
tomer a  brick,  who  carried  it  away  in  his  hat. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  expression  applied  to  a  man 
in  liquor. 
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FIRST  HOUSES  IN  SALEM. 

BY  W.  P.  T7PHAM. 
» 

The  earliest  permanent  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  made  in  1626,  at 
Salem,  then  called,  by  the  Indians,  Naumkeag,  by  a  small 
company  of  persons,  among  whom  were  John  Woodbury, 
John  Balch,  Peter  Palfrey,  William  Trask,  Thomas  Gard- 
ner, Bichard  Norman,  William  Allen  and  Walter  Knight, 
some  of  them  with  their  families,  and  all  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Boger  Conant,  the  first  Governor  of  the 
infant  colony.  A  very  full  and  valu'able  account  of  this 
company  of  Old  Planters,  as  they  were  called,  written  by 
Mr.  George  D.  Phippen,  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  our  Historical  Collections,  page  97.  J.  W.  Thornton, 
Esq. ,  has  given  us  a  new  and  most  interesting  insight  into 
their  previous  history  as  a  company,  and  the  nature  of 
the  government  under  which  they  were  associated,  in  his 
"Landing  at  Cape  Ann." 

It  seems  that  Conant  had  already  explored  this  neck  of 
land  called  Naumkeag,  before  finally  concluding  to  remove 
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here ;  and  they  were  thus  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  best  locations  for  their  dwellings.  We  should  there- 
fore naturally  expect  to  find  that  they  at  once  availed 
themselves  of  the  good  building  ground,  excellent  and 
numerous  springs  of  water  and  convenient  harborage, 
which  the  central  portion  of  the  town  affords.  Whether 
this  was  actually  the  case,  or  whether  the  opinion  is  cor- 
rect which  has  recently  prevailed,  that  the  first  settle- 
ment was  in  the  vicinity  of  Collins  Cove,  and  near  the 
Salem  end  of  Beverly  Bridge,  we  cannot  at  present  decide 
with  certainty.  The  facts  of  record,  however,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  been  investigated,  as  well  as  the  descrip- 
ions  by  contemporaneous  writers,  do  not  confirm  the 
latter  opinion,  but  on  the  contrary  seem  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  first  houses  built  in  Salem,  were  in 
what  is  to-day  the  most  central  part  of  the  city.  Some 
of  these  facts  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

After  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Endicott,  in  1628,  the  town 
seems  to  have  been  regularly  laid  out  in  house-lots,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  to  that  eliect  by  the  Company 
in  London.  We  propose  here  to  show,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  situation  of  some  of  these 
house-lots,  and  to  give  the  names  of  their  first  known 
occupants.  For  our  authority  for  the  facts  stated,  we 
must  refer  generally  to  the  various  town  and  county 
records,  from  which  they  have  been  almost  wholly  de- 
rived. To  secure  certainty,  we  have  traced  the  history 
of  many  of  these  house-lots  down  to  the  present  time ; 
and  in  many  instances,  in  order  to  establish  a  single 
point,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  together  a  great 
amount  of  facts,  all  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  omit  here. 
In  this  inquiry  we  have  found  great  assistance  from  the 
lists  of  Commoner's  rights,  in  the  Commoner's  Records  of 
the  year  1714,  when  every  person  owning  land  on  which 
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a  house  had  stood  before  the  year  1661,  had  a  right  there- 
for in  the  Town  Commons. 

Washington  street  was  originally  laid  out  four  rods 
wide  from  river  to  river ;  undoubtedly  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  two  primitive  highways,  which  ran  by  the 
rivers'  side,  at  the  point  where  they  approach  nearest 
together.  The  Fort  was  enclosed  between  this  street  on 
the  east,  and  North  street  and  Summer  streets,  which  were 
parallel  to  it,  on  the  west.  Essex  street  was  probably  at 
first  only  a  way  to  the  meeting  house,  and  djd  not  ex- 
tend farther  west  than  Washington  street.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  Essex  street,  east  and 
west  of  Washington  street,  do  not  agree,  as  they  in  all 
probability  would  have  done  if  the  street  had  been  origi- 
nally continued  across.  And  this  fact  is  still  more  notice- 
able when  we  remember  that  the  house  which  formerly 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Stearns  Block,  on  the  corner  of 
these  streets,  stood  out  as  far  south  as  the  curb-stone  of 
the  present  sidewalk.  That  part  of  Essex  street,  west 
of  Washington  street,  was  called  in  1670,  "Mr.  Batter's 
lane." 

The  four  meeting  houses  of  the  First  Church  have  all 
occupied  the  same  spot;  the  first  was  built  in  1634,  and 
the  "unfinished  building  of  one  story,"  which  had  been 
previously  used  for  worship,  was  no  doubt  in  the  same 
vicinity.  The  dwelling  house  of  Rev.  Francis  Higgin- 
son,  who  died  here  in  1630,  was  on  ground  now  covered 
by  the  Asiatic  Building,  and  faced  towards  the  South 
river.  That  of  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  who  died  in  1634, 
was  near  where  the  Police  Station  now  is,  on  Front  street, 
and  was  called  in  1643,  "an  old  house,"  being  then  in  the 
possession  of  William  Brown. 

The  Fort  above  referred  to  was  near  the  western  corner 
of  Sewall  and  Lynde  streets,  on  what  was  the  highest 
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land  in  that  part  of  the  town.    Samuel  Sharpe,  who  was 
sent  over  in  1629,  by  the  Company  in  London,  to  take 
charge  of  military  affairs,  lived  where  the  "Hunt  house" 
lately  stood,  on  the  northern  corner  of  Lyncle  and  Wash- 
ington streets.   His  land,  consisting  of  about  three  acres, 
running  back  to  North  street,  was  known  as  "Sharpe's 
field."    The  house,  with  about  half  an  acre  of  land  adjoin- 
ing, was  conveyed  by  his  son  Nathaniel  Sharpe,  in  1684, 
to  John  Price,  who,  in  1698,  conveyed  the  same  land,  the 
house  having  probably  been  taken  clown  or  removed,  to 
Lewis  Hunt,  who,  in  1701,  built  the  house  which  was  taken 
down  a  few  years  ago.    North  of  the  Sharpe  homestead 
was  about  an  acre  of  land,  owned  in  1656  by  the  widow 
Eleanor  Robinson.    North  of  that  and  extending  from 
where  the  Court  House  is,  to  the  North  river,  was  a 
homestead  of  two  acres,  conveyed  in  1656,  by  Thomas 
Wilkes,  a  shipwright,  to  Thomas  Hale  of  Newbury. 
Next  south  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  house  was  a  house  and  one 
acre  of  land  bought  by  Henry  Cooke  of  Edmond  Thomp- 
son, in  1645,  and  afterwards  owned  by  Rev.  Nicholas 
Noyes  ;  the  house  stood  just  south  of  the  residence  of  the 
late  Robert  Brookhouse.    Next  south  was  the  house  and 
one  acre  of  land  of  Robert  Adams,  conveyed  in  1649  to 
Edward  Norris,  and  next  south,  on  the  corner,  lived 
Edmond  Batter,  a  leading  man  among  the  early  inhabi- 
tants.   On  the  opposite  corner,  where  the  Horse  Railroad 
Office  now  is,  was  a  house  belonging  to  Hugh  Peters, 
Pastor  of  the  Church  from  1636  to  1641,  which  was  sold 
to  Benjamin  Eelton  in  1659.    South  and  west  of  this  was 
the  homestead  of  Ralph  Fogg,  the  first  town  clerk,  after- 
wards owned  by  John  Hathorne.    South  of  that  was  a 
small  house  occupied,  for  a  time,  by  the  Lady  Deborah 
Moody,  and  next  south  was  the  homestead  of  Hugh 
Peters,  afterwards  occupied  by  John  Corwin.    On  the 
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corner  of  Norman  street,  lived  Dr.  George  Emory,  here 
as  early  as  1637.  These  house-lots  on  the  west  side  of 
Washington  street  originally  extended  through  to  North 
and  Summer  streets,  the  houses  being  at  the  eastern  end. 

South  of  Norman  street,  and  east  of  Summer  street,  was 
a  house  and  nine  acres  of  land,  bounded  east  on  the  South 
River,  conveyed  in  1651,  by  Thos.  Ruck  to  John  Ruck, 
afterwards  known  as  Ruck's  Village.  After  the  Mills  on 
the  South  river  were  built,  in  1664,  an  extensive  business, 
connected  with  shipbuilding,  grew  up  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Creek  street,  then  a  cove  called  Sweet's  Cove,  from 
John  Sweet,  who  was  the  original  owner  and  occupant  of 
the  lot  next  north  of  the  cove.  South  of  Sweet's  Cove, 
and  forming  the  southern  portion  of  the  nine  acres  above 
mentioned,  was  a  lot  of  four  acres  which  had  belonged  to 
Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  and  was  laid  out  to  him  in  1630. 
Next  south  of  this,  and  extending  along  the  South  river 
(•now  the  Mill  Pond)  to  land  of  Wm.  Hathorne,  which 
was  west  of  where  Hathorne  street  is  now,  was  the 
"Broadfield,"  originally  owned  by  Governor  Endicott, 
and  by  him  conveyed  to  Emanuel  Downing,  who  sold  it 
to  John  Pickering. 

What  is  now  Broad  street,  together  with  the  ground 
south  of  it,  which  has  been  used  as  a  cemetery  since  May 
17,  1655,  was  called  the  Town  Common,  and  for  the  first 
few  years,  before  the  Town  Bridge  in  Boston  street  was 
built,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  means  of  exit  from 
the  town.  A  broad  road  thus  led  from  Summer  street 
to  the  Town  Pasture,  then  common  land,  and  there 
branched  out  in  one  direction  round  the  west  side  of  the 
South  river,  to  Marblehead,  and  in  the  other  passing  near 
where  the  house  of  Mr.  Horace  Ware  is,  and  around  the 
west  side  of  Norman's  Rocks,  and  coming  out  on  Boston 
street,  above  where  the  town  bridge  was  afterwards 
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built  (which  was  where  the  Engine  House  stands,  near 
Goodhue  street),  thus  avoiding  the  creek,  which  was  then 
quite  large,  but  has  since  almost  wholly  disappeared. 
Persons  now  living  can  remember  when  the  low  land  to 
the  north  of  Norman's  Rocks  was  filled  with  water  at  high 
tide,  and  a  very  considerable  stream  ran  under  the  town 
bridge.  Goodhue  street  is,  perhaps,  a  remnant  of  this 
old  way,  and  the  part  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  Boston 
street  can  still  be  traced. 

West  of  the  Broadneld  was  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  owned 
by  Wm.  Hathorne,  and  after  his  decease  by  his  son  John 
Hathorne,  which  bounded  north  and  west  on  the.  high  way, 
now  Broad  street,  west  and  south-west  on  the  way  lead- 
ing to  Marblchead,  south  on  the  Castle  Hill  farm,  after- 
wards owned  by  Benj.  Lynde,  and  east  on  the  South 
River,  now  the  Mill  Pond,  and  on  the  Broadfield.  On 
part  of  this  farm  was  a  little  brook  called  Frost  Fish 
Brook,  described  in  the  record  as  "coming  forth  betweene 
the  twoe  hills,"  on  the  east  of  which  lived  Richard  Wa- 
ters, gun  smith,  as  early  as  1G36,  and  near  it  was  a 
house-lot  granted  to  John  Abby,  Jan.  2,  1637.*  It 
appears  by  the  Commoners  records  that  there  were  three 
houses  on  this  farm  before  the  year  1661,  and  that  Wm. 
Hathorne's  house  was  still  standing  in  1714,  being  then 
owned  by  his  son  Col.  John  Hathorne. 

"Brick-kiln  lane"  led  south  from  the  western  end  of 
Essex  street  to  the  northerly  gate  of  the  Town  Pasture ; 
and  west  of  it  extending  to  Norman's  Rocks  wras  the 
"brick-kiln  field,"  about  six  acres,  conveyed  by  the  heirs 
of  Thomas  Trusler,  in  1656,  to  Wm.  Flint.  Richard  Nor- 
man, who  probably  gave  the  name  to  Norman's  Rocks, 
lived  on  the  southern  part  of  it,  and  John  Barber  on  the 
northern  part  of  it,  before  1661.    This  was,  perhaps,  the 


*See  Town  Record,  Jan.  2,  1636-7,  and  April  23,  1638. 
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same  brick-kiln  mentioned  by  Francis  Higginson  in  1G29. 
We  find  it  referred  to  frequently  in  the  early  records. 

The  northern  part  of  Brick-kiln  lane  is  now  merged 
in  the  Turnpike ;  the  southern  part  still  remains  leading 
from  the  western  end  of  Warren  street  to  the  Pasture 
Gate.  On  the  east  side  of  this  lane,  bounding  south  by 
Broad  street  and  east  by  Flint  street,  was  the  homestead 
of  Richard  Adams,  conveyed  by  him  to  Lieut.  John 
Pickering  in  1679,  and  described  as  containing  four  or 
five  acres,  "being  at  the  western  end  of  the  town  over 
against  Maj.  Hathorne's:  and  is  bounded  with  the  street 
southerly,  and  a  lane  or  street  easterly,  and  a  highway, 
or  common  land  partly,  westerly,  and  the  land  formerly 
of  Wm.  Flint,  now  the  land  of  Edward  and  Thomas 
Flint,  northerly."  In  1646  the  agents  of  Townsend 
Bishop  conveyed  to  Richard  Adams  "  one  ould  house 
with  one  acre  of  land  within  the  common  field,  and 
about  an  acre  and  an  half  of  land  next  to  the  common 
inclosed  by  itself."  They  also  at  the  same  time  conveyed 
to  Ralph  Fogg  "  the  new  messuage  or  dwelling  house  of 
the  said  Mr.  Townsend  Bishop  standing  by  the  Rocks 
near  Capt.  Hathorne's  house  in  Salem."  It  seems  prob- 
able that  Richard  Adams  came  into  possession  of  the  lat- 
ter house  also,  though  we  cannot  find  any  deed  of  it; 
a;id,  from  the  description,  we  think  that  it  may  have  been 
the  same  as  that  which  was  recently  burned  and  taken 
down  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  upper  end  of  Broad 
street.  When  this  house  was  taken  down  it  was  found  to 
be  lined  with  brick  between  the  wall  and  plastering,  and  to 
bear  other  marks  of  £>Teat  acre.  This  estate  was  divided 
in  1694  between  Benjamin  and  William,  sons  of  John 
Pickering,  Benjamin  taking  the  western  part  of  the  house 
and  land,  and  William  the  eastern  part.  In  the  Com- 
moners Record  is  entered  for  Benjamin  Pickering  "a  cot- 
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tage  right  near  the  Bick-kiln  on  Adams'  land."  This  was 
probably  for  the  "ould  house"  of  Townsend  Bishop 
mentioned  above.  William  Pickering  also  has  two  rights 
entered  for  "Adams' house." 

On  the  east  side  of  Flint  street,  was  the  homestead  of 
Wm.  Flint,  which  consisted  of  one  acre,  bounded  north 
by  land  of  John  Eeeves,  east  on  Cotta's  lot,  so  called, 
and  south  on  Broad  street,  and  was  bought  by  him  of 
Thomas  James,  by  deed  recorded  in  1652.  After  the 
death  of  Wm.  Flint,  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  his 
son  Thomas  Flint.  Next  east  was  "Cotta's  lot,"  about 
five  acres,  extending  from  Broad  street  to  Essex  street, 
and  owned  before  1664,  by  Thomas  Spooner,  whose 
widow,  Elizabeth,  left  it  to  her  son-in-law,  John  Ruck. 
John  Ruck  conveyed  half  of  it  to  Benjamin  Gerrish,  in 
1681,  and  the  other  half  to  Thomas  Maule,  in  1687. 
Gerrish  conveyed  his  part  to  Maule,  in  1683.  On  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  lot,  near  where  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Emerson  now  lives,  was  built  the  first  Quaker  meeting- 
house, the  land  being  given  by  Thomas  Maule  for  that 
purpose.  The  name  Cotta's  lot,  originated  from  Robert 
Cotta,  who  was  the  first  owner.  There  were  two  houses 
on  it  before  1661.  Next  east  was  a  lot  of  three  acres, 
■fllcO  'OKtonding 'from  Broad'  utroot  to  Eooox'  utroot?  which 
Michael  Shah1  in  conveyed,  in  1684,  to  Robert  Kitchen 
"as  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Kitchen"  in  consideration 
of  "£15  by  me  received  of  John  Kitchen  in  the  year 
1638."  John  Kitchen  had  been  in  possession  of  this  lot 
for  many  years,  probably  from  the  year  1638,  and  lived 
on  it  at  one  time,  but  afterwards  removed  to  the  other 
side  of  Essex  street,  where  he  built  the  house  that  was 
taken  down  about  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  western  cor- 
ner of  Beckford  street.  March  6,  1654,  the  town  granted 
to  John  Kitchen  sufficient  land  "to  make  a  sellar  neare 
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unto  goodmau  Truster's  fence  over  against  the  house  of 
the  said  John  Kitchen."  Thomas  Truster's  homestead  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Essex  street,  and  was  afterwards 
owned  by  Thomas  Bobbins,  who  in  1679  conveyed  to 
Robert  Kitchen,  as  son  and  heir  of  John  Kitchen,  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  bounded  east  by  Beckford  street,  and 
south  by  Essex  street.  This,  as  well  as  the  deed  by 
Michael  Shaflin,  was  undoubtedly  to  supply  the  loss  or 
want  of  a  previous  deed  to  John  Kitchen. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  lot  above  mentioned  was  owned 
by  Michael  Shaflin  before  1638  ;  and  the  price  which 
John  Kitchen  paid  for  it,  indicates  that  there  was  a 
dwelling  house  on  it  at  that  time  ;  but  it  had  disappeared 
in  1684'.  It  was  long  known  as  the  "Kitchen  field,"  and 
extended  from  the  east  side  of  Hamilton  street  westerly 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  southerly  from 
Essex  street  to  Chestnut  street.  After  the  death  of 
Robert  Kitchen  it  was  owned  by  his  son  Edward  Kitchen, 
who  left  it  by  will,  in  1766,  to  Edward  Kitchen  Turner. 

East  of  the  Kitchen  field  was  a  lot  of  about  the  same 
dimensions,  originally  owned  by  Thomas  Antrum.  It 
extended  easterly  to  a  line  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  west  of  Cambridge  street,  and  southerly  to  Chestnut 
street.  East  of  this,  and  extending  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  east  of  Cambridge  street,  was  another  lot 
originally  owned  by  Richard  Graves  ;  and  between  that 
and  Summer  street  was  an  acre  of  land,  with  a  dwelling 
house  on  it,  conveyed  by  the  heirs  of  Philip  Veren,  in 
1655,  to  Wm.  Lord,  and  by  him  to  Wm.  Lord,  Jr., 
in  1658. 

South  of  the  last  two  lots  (those  of  Richard  Graves 
and  Philip  Veren)  and  extending  on  Broad  street  from 
Summer  street  to  a  line  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
west  of  Cambridge  street,  was  the  homestead  of  Francis 
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Lawes,  which,  together  with  the  Richard  Graves  lot 
which  he  also  owned,  making  in  all  about  five  acres,  he 
left  by  will,  in  166G,  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Neal,  and  his 
wife,  and  after  their  death  to  their  son  Jonathan  Neal. 
Part  of  this  estate  has  been  retained  in  the  same  family 
to  the  present  time.  Francis  Lawes  lived  on  the  east  cor- 
ner of  Cambridge  and  Broad  streets,  and  the  hill  where 
the  burying  ground  now  is  was  in  the  earlier  years  called 
"Lawes  Hill."  In  1721,  Samuel  Gaskill,  aged  eighty 
years, testified  "that  the  dwelling  house  upon  the  hill  by 
ye  Almshouse  in  Salem,  where  Jonathan  Neal  now 
dwells,  built  by  Francis  Laws,  was  standing  there  before 
ye  y^ar  1660."  The  Almshouse  was  where  the  Normal 
School  building  is  now.  Jonathan  Neal  left  his  home- 
stead,  by  will,  in  1732,  to  his  sons  Jonathan  and  David, 
and  in  the  division,  in  1753,  the  dwelling  house  was 
assigned  to  Jonathan.  In  a  deed  by  him  in  1774,  he 
mentions  "my  old  house"  as  being  on  the  eastern  corner 
of  Cambridge  street;  and  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate, 
in  1795,  is  mentioned  the  dwelling  house,  now  standing, 
on  the  west  corner,  and  also  "a?i  old  dwelling  house  "  on 
the  east  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Broad  streets.  This 
last  was  no  doubt  the  one  referred  to  in  the  above  deposi- 
tion. 

Francis  Lawes  also  owned  the  Antrum  lot,  above  men- 
tioned, and  left  it  to  his  grandson,  Joseph  Neal,  descri- 
bing it  as  "part  of  that  ground  I  bought  of  Mr.  Edmoiid 
Batter  and  was  formerly  Thomas  Antrums,  and  is 
bounded  north  with  the  street,  east  with  the  land  of 
mine  formerly  the  land  of  Richard  Graves,  south  with 
the  land  of  John  and  Jonathan  Pickering,  and  west  with 
the  land  of  John  Kitchen."  In  1681  Thomas  Maule 
bought  of  Joseph  Neal  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Antrum 
lot,  and  also  of  Jonathan  Neal  a  small  portion  of  the 
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Graves  lot,  and  built  the  house  in  which  he  afterwards 
lived,  and  which  was  taken  down  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
James  B.  Curwen,  who  lives  on  the  same  site,  has  the 
original  deeds  in  his  possession.  * 

Jonathan  Neale  also  conveyed  a  house  lot,  in  1680,  to 
Benjamin  Mars  ton,  who  built  thereon  the  house  now 
standing  on  the  western  corner  of  Cambridge  street, 
which  street  was  then  first  laid  out  as  a  private  way  be- 
tween that  house  lot  and  another  which  he  conveyed  to 
Samuel  Wakefield.  Wakefield  sold  his  house  in  1684, 
to  John  Bullock,  Innkeeper,  and  in  1706  it  was  conveyed 
to  Richard  Pike.  Another  house  lot,  next  east,  was 
conveyed  by  Neal,  iu  1680,  to  Samuel  Shattuck,  Jr.,  hat- 
maker  and  dyer,  who  built  there  the  house  now  standing, 
part  of  which  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Stowers.  This  was  the  house  to  which  Bridget  Bishop 
came  to  get  some  lace  dyed,  when  the  effect  Shattuck 
thought  her  visits  had  upon  his  child,  aroused  his  suspi- 
cions that  she  was  a  witch,  and  caused  him  to  testify 
against  her  at  her  trial  in  1692. 

The  house  of  William  Lord,  who  owned  the  acre  of 
land  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Summer  streets,  was 
where  Mr.  Jonathan  Peirce  now  lives.  The  southern 
part  of  his  land,  near  the  northern  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Summer  streets,  was  used  by  John  Mason,  from  1661 
to  1687,  for  making  bricks,  and  afterwards  by  Isaac 
Stearns  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  west  of  that  as  far  as 
to  Cambridge  street,  was  another  "  brick  place"  owned  by 
Thomas  Maule,  and  afterwards  Samuel  Woodwell. 

South  of  the.  "  Kitchen  field  "  and  the  Antrum  lot,  and 
fronting  on  Broad  street  from  the  land  of  Francis  Lawes 
to  Cotta's  lot,  above  described,  which  was  about  two 
hundred  feet  west  of  Pickering  street,  was  the  homestead 
of  John  Pickering,  of  about  five  acres.    The  first  house 
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in  which  he  lived  when  he  bought  the  Broadfield  of 
Emanuel  Downing,  in  1643,  was  near  the  site  of  the 
present  dwelling  now  occupied  by  John  Pickering,  Esq., 
his  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation.  This  house, 
now  standing,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the 
past  we  have  in  the  city,  both  from  its  having  been 
always  occupied  by  the  same  family,  and  on  account  of 
its  well  authenticated  antiquity.  The  following  is  taken 
from  an  account  of  this  house  in  a  memorandum  book, 
and  was  written  by  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  Dec.  3, 
1828.  After  referring  to  another  house  which  his  eldest 
sister  Sarah  (Pickering)  Clark,  who  died  Nov.  21,  1826, 
in  her  97th  year,  remembered  as  standing  at  a  small 
distance  eastward  of  the  present  house,  Col.  Pickering 
writes  : 

"  I  well  remember  that  when  I  went  to  the  woman's  school,  being 
then  only  six  years  old,  my  father  raised  the  roof  of  the  northern  side 
of  the  present  house,  and  so  made  room  for  three  chambers  to  accom- 
modate his  family,  having  then  nine  children.  The  roof,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  running  down  on  the  northern  side,  so  as  to 
leave  but  one  upright  story.  The  windows  were  glazed  with  small 
panes,  some  diamond-shaped,  and  the  others  small  oblongs.  These 
were  all  set  in  leaden  strips,  formed  thin,  with  grooves  (by  a  machine 
made  for  the  purpose)  for  the  reception  of  the  glass,  on  which  the 
lead  was  easily  pressed  close  down.  Where  the, leads  crossed  they 
were  soldered  together;  and  I  perfectly  remember  seeing  the  glazier, 
Moore  by  name,  setting  glass  in  the  old  windows,  in  the  maimer  here 
described. 

I  remember  hearing  my  father  say,  that  when  he  made  the  altera- 
tions and  repairs  above  mentioned,  the  eastern  end  of  the  house  was 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  the  western  end  eighty  years  old.  Conse- 
quently the  eastern  end  is  now  (Dec.  3,  1828)  177  years  old.  For  I  am 
83,  and  was  but  six  years  old  in  July,  1751,  the  year  in  which  the 
alterations  and  repairs  took  place. 

I  also  remember  hearing  my  father  say,  that,  supposing  the  sills  of 
the  house  must  be  decayed,  he  had  provided  new  white  oak  timber  to 
replace  them;  but  that  the  carpenter,  when  he  had  ripped  oft'  the 
weather-boards,  found  the  sills  sound,  of  swamp  white  oak;  and  the 
carpenter  told  him  that  they  would  last  longer  than  any  new  sills  he 
could  provide  ;  and  the  same  sills  remain  to  this  day. 
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At  the  southern  side  of  broadfield,  a  little  eastward  of  the  salt 
marsh,  were  many  logs  projecting  beyond  the  low  bank  —  manifestly 
the  remains  of  a  wharf,*  erected  when  what  is  now  the  Mill  Pond  of 
the  South  Mills  was  a  continuance  of  the  South  River." 

Col.  Pickering's  father  was  Deacon  Timothy  Pickering, 
who  was  born  in  1703,  and  to  whom  Jonathan,  a  son  of 
the  first  John,  conveyed,  in  1727,  his  portion  of  the 
homestead  land,  being  the  eastern  part,  and  consisting  of 
an  acre  and  a  half,  together  with  the  dwelling  house  on  it 
in  which  he  then  lived.    This  house  was  no  doubt  the  one 
remembered  by  Col.  Pickering's  sister,  Sarah.  Deacon 
Timothy  Pickering  had  five  years  before  inherited  the 
western  part  of  the  homestead,  including  the  house  now 
standing,  from  his  father  John,  who  was  a  grandson  of 
the  first  John.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  his 
statement  of  the  age  of  the  house  was  correct ;  according 
to  which  the  eastern  half  of  the  house  is  now  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years,  and  the  western  part  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  years,  old.    This  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  records,  particularly  the  Commoners  record,  which 
shows  that  John  Pickering  was,  in  1714,  allowed  two 
rights  "for  his  father's  house  ;"  that  is,  the  house  in  which 
his  father  had  lived  (the  one  now  standing)  was  built 
before  1661.    It  also  appears  from  the  same  record,  that 
Jonathan  Pickering's  house  (which  stood  to  the  east  of 
the  present  house)  was  the  same  "which  one  Deacon 
built  before  1661."    The  first  John  Pickering  died  in 
1657,  and  his  widow  Elizabeth  married  John  Deacon. 
The  oldest  son  John,  remained  in  the  house  which  his 
father  had  built  in  1651,  while  his  mother  and  the 
younger  son  Jonathan,  removed  to  the  new  house  which 
John  Deacon  built  on  that  part  of  the  homestead  which 
was  set  ofF  to  Jonathan.    The  mother  died  in  1662 ; 


*  See  Essex  Inst.  Coll.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  22. 
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and  in  1671,  the  two  brothers  made  a  final  settlement 
of  the  estate  between  them,  at  which  time,  according  to 
Deacon  Pickering,  the  western  part  of  the  present  house 
was  built.  In  regard  to  the  original  house  in  which 
John  Pickering  lived  previous  to  1651,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  given  in  a  deposition  by  his  grandson, 
showing  that  it  was  sold  in  1663  or  1664,  and  removed  to 
another  place.  On  the  Commoners  Record  for  1714,  is 
entered  one  ri^ht  to  John  Pickering  "for  his  grandfather's 
house,"  which  shows  that. another  house  had  stood  on  his 
land  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather  and  was  built 
before  1661/  The  following  explains  what  became  of  it, 
and  is  also  interesting  as  showing  at  what  an  early  period 
houses  were  moved. 

"  The  testimoiiie  of  John  Pickering'  of  full  age  saith,  to  his  cer- 
tain knowledge  the  little  house  that  was  William  Beenses*  was  his 
father's  Cottage  Eight,  that  is  allowed  to  me.  He  further  saith  that 
in  the  year  16G3  or  1G64,  my  father  sold  it  to  William  Beens  and  it 
was  removed  to  that  place  with  oxen.  John  Pickering." 

Opposite  the  Pickering  house  and  south  of  Broad 
street  (which  at  first  included  the  present  Cemetery  and 
a  strip  of  land  west  of  it),  was  the  "Broadfield"  consist- 
ing of  twenty  acres  and  extending  from  the  Hathorne 
farm,  the  line  of  which  corresponded  nearly  with  Phelps 
Court,  east  and  south  to  the  South  River,  now  the  Mill 
Pond.  This  was  at  one  time  called  the  "  Governor's 
field."  f  It  was  sold  by  Gov.  Endicott  to  Emanuel 
Downing  before  1640,  as  appears  by  a  deed  of  mortgage 
on  the  Suffolk  Records,  dated  June  8,  1640,  and  ac- 
knowledged Dec.  20,  1644,  by  Emanuel  Downing  of 
"his  mansion  house  J  at  Salem  with  four  acres  more  or 

*  William  Beans  lived  where  now  is  the  corner  of  Boston  street  and 
the  Turnpike, 
t  See  Essex  Inst.  Coll.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  23. 
X  Afterwards  Gov.  Bradstreet's. 
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less  thereto  adjoining,  and  twenty  acres  more  purchased 
of  Mr.  Endicott,  lying  upon  the  South  River.1''  John 
Pickering  subsequently  came  into  possession  of  the 
Broadfield  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  Indenture,  now  in  the 
possession  of  John  Pickering,  Esq.,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  literal  copy  : 

"This  indenture  made  the  11th  day  of  February  anno  1642  Wit- 
nesseth  that  Lucey  Downinge  the  wife  of  Emanuel  Downinge  of 
Salem  in  New  Englande  Esq.  &  Edmund  Batter  of  Salem,  gent :  for  & 
in  consideration  of  the  summe  of  twenty  two  pounds  haue  bargained 
&  sould  &  by  these  presents  doe  bargain  &  sell  to  John  Pickerring  of 
Salem  aforesaid  carpenter  all  that  parcell  of  grounde  lying  before  the 
now  dwelling  house  of  the  sd.  Jno.  Pickerringe  late  in  the  occupation 
of  Jno.  Endicott  Esq.  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging, 
abutting  on  the  East  &  South  on  the  river  commonly  called  the  South 
river  &  on  the  West  on  the  land  of  William  Hawthorne  &  on  the  North 
vpon  the  towne  common.  To  haue  &  to  houlde  to  him,  his  heirs  & 
assignes  forever.  In  consideration  whereof  the  said  Jno.  Pickerring 
doth  couenant  to  pay  to  the  said  Lucey  &  Edmund  or  either  of  them 
the  aforesaide  sume  of  twenty  two  pownds  in  manner  and  forme  fol- 
lowinge.  That  is  to  say  nine  pownds  of  her  debts  to  such  persons  as 
she  hath  appointed  &  eight  pownds  in  bacon  at  vid  the  pound  &  corne 
at  such  rates  as  they  are  sould  commonly  by  Capt :  Traske  the  2d 
week  in  Aprill  next  whereof  xxi  bushells  is  to  be  of  Indian  the  rest 
pease  and  wheate  and  the  other  five  powndes  in  such  coinodities  as 
her  occasions  require  excepting  money  &  corne.  Prouided  that  if  the 
aforesaid  Jno.  Pickering  shal  not  dulyperforme  the  several  payments 
according  to  agreement  that  then  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  said  Lucey 
&  Edmund  or  either  of  them  to  reenter  and  enjoy  the  said  premises  as 
before  notwithstanding  this  agreement  or  any  thinge  therein  con- 
tained :  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  aboue-said  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  &  seales  interchangably  the  day  and  yeare  aboue  written. 
Sealed  &  deliuered  in  the  presence 

of  vs  Sam  :  Sharpe.    Willm  Hathorne 

Lucie  Downinge  [Seal.] 
Edmond  Batter  [Seal.] 

This  Indenture  is  endorsed  as  follows  : — Mrs.  Down- 
ings  and  Mr.  Batters  Sale  of  the  Broadtield  unto  Carpen- 
ter John  Pickering — 1642  — 
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On  a  separate  paper  is  the  following  confirmation  by 
Emanuel  Downing : 

"  I  doe  freely  agree  to  the  sale  of  the  ffeild  in  Salem  made  by  wife 
to  Goodm:  Pickering  witness  my  hand  this  10th  of  the  12  moneth  1643. 

Em:  Downinge. 

(Endorsed.)  This  Febr:  10th  1643  Emmanuel  Downinge  Esq.  his 
Confirmation  of  his  wife  Lucies  Sale  of  the  Broadfield  unto  Carpen- 
ter John  Pickering." 

These  papers  have  always  remained  in  possession  of 
the  family  and  were  not  recorded  till  1785.  The  expres- 
sion "late  in  the  occupation  of  Jno.  Endicott  Esq.,"  has 
been  thought  to  apply  to  the  dwelling  house  of  John 
Pickering,*  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  referred  to 
the  "  parcel  1  of  grounde"  which  it  appears  by  other  evi- 
dence had  belonged  to  Gov.  Endicott. 

The  westerly  half  of  the  Broadfield,  being  that  part 
lying  between  Phelps  court  and  Winthrop  street,  consist- 
ing of  ten  acres,  came,  in  some  way,  into  the  possession 
of  William  Lord,  Sen.,  who,  in  1668,  conveyed  it  to 
Nicholas  Manning;  and  it  finally,  in  1756,  came  into  the 
possession  of  Joseph  Hathorne,  and  thus  became  merged 
in  the  Hathorne  farm,  except  one  acre  and  a  half  on  the 
eastern  side.  Hathorne  street  was  laid  out,  as  a  private 
way,  through  this  portion  of  the  original  Broadfield  in 
1807.  In  1808  the  Town  conveyed  to  the  abutting  own- 
ers a  strip  of  land  which  until  then  had  formed  part  of 
Broad  street,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  Broadfield 
from  Winthrop  street,  where  it  had  the  same  breadth  as 
the  burying  ground,  extending  twTo  hundred  feet  west 
of  Hathorne  street  where  it  came  to  a  point.  Winthrop 
street  w7as  not  laid  out  till  1842  ;  and  up  to  that  time  the 
Broadfield,  except  the  western  part  above  described,  re- 


*  See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  II,  p.  40. 
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mained  unbroken  in  the  Pickering  family,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  that,  from  1720  to  1731,  five  acres  on  the  east 
side  of  Winthrop  street  were  owned  by  Samuel  Browne, 
to  whom  was  allowed,  in  1722,  "a  cottage  right  in  the 
broadfield"  for  Edward  Adams'  house,  built  before  1661. 

Cotta's  lot  (see  p.  bounded  southerly  on  Broad  % 
street,  extending  from  a  point  two  hundred  feet  west  of 
Pickering  street,  westerly  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
to  what  was  then  the  homestead  of  Wm.  Flint,  and  so 
through  to  Essex  street,  where  it  extended  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  estate  now  owned  by  Jos.  S.  Cabot, 
Esq.,  westerly  to  the  homestead  of  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson. 
As  already  stated  there  were  two  houses  on  this  lot  in 
the  very  early  years  of  the  settlement,  but  they  had  dis- 
appeared in  1677.  The  first  Quaker  meeting  house  was 
built  on  the  north-west  corner  of  it  by  Thomas  Mamie  in 
1688.  When  the  second  meeting  house  was  built  on  the 
north  side  of  Essex  street,  in  1718,  the  old  house  was 
turned  into  a  dwelling  house,  and  in  1788,  was  sold  to 
Robert  Wallis.  It  stood  on  a  small  piece  of  land  next 
east  of  Dr.  Emerson's  house.  The  next  house  built  on 
Cotta's  lot  was  by  Richard  Oakes  in  1711,  where  the 
house  next  but  one  east  of  Dr.  Emerson's  now  stands. 
The  old  house,  now  standing  between  that  and  the  house 
of  Mr.  Cabot,  was  built  by  Jeffry  Lang  in  1740  (Essex 
Inst.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  6,  p.  257).  The  Cabot  house  was 
built  about  the  year  1744,  the  land  having  been  sold  that 
year  to  Francis  and  Joseph  Cabot- 
Bet  ween  Cotta's  lot  and  Flint  street,  and  north  of  Wm. 
Flint's  homestead  (see  p.  :##),  was  a  lot  of  about  four 
acres  on  which  John  Reeves  lived  before  1661.  One- 
half  acre  of  this  on  the  east  side,  with  a  dwelling  house 
on  it,  was  given  by  John  Reeves  to  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth and  her  son  John  Richards.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
3 
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John  Richards  and  wife  of  Thomas  Hooper,  of  Medfield, 
sold  the  same  to  John  Dynn,  in  1708.  In  1713  it  came 
into  possession  of  his  mother  Elizabeth  Derby,*  widow  of 
Roger  Derby,  and  after  her  death  in  1740,  was  owned  by 
her  son-in-law,  Joshua  Hicks,  and  was  conveyed  to  James 
Ford,  schoolmaster,  in  1764,  and  to  Rev.  Daniel  Hop- 
kins, father-in-law  of  Dr.  Emerson,  in  1788.  James 
Ford  built  the  house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Emerson. 
The  house  of  John  Reeves  was  on  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  Flint  streets,  and  was  left  by  him  to  his  daughter 
Mary,  wife  of  Ephraim  Kemp  ton. 

West  of  Flint  street,  and  north  of  the  land  of  Richard 
Adams  (see  p.  was  a  lot  of  seven  acres  extending 
west  to  "Brick-kiln  lane,"  now  the  Turnpike.  It  was 
owned  by  Win.  Flint  in  1659,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  two  house  lots,  the  western  one  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  Henry  Kenny,  and  the  eastern  one  by  Thomas 
Gouldthwait.    Their  houses  had  disappeared  in  1672. 

Between  "Brick-kiln  lane"  and  Norman's  Rocks,  was 
the  "Brick-kiln  field,"  which,  in  the  deed  to  Wm.  Flint 
in  1656,  is  described  as  extending  north  "to  the  land  of 
John  Alderman  and  Lawrence  Southwick."  In  1694  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Lawrence  Southwick  conveyed 
about  three  acres  of  land  on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
Brick-kiln,  to  Wm.  Pinson,  whose  wife  Rebecca  was 
niece  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Robbius  to  whom  the  land 
had  been  sold  long  before,  but  the  deed  "did  not  appear 
on  record."  This  lot  was  bounded  west  by  Norman's 
Rocks  and  the  common  land,  and  extended  north  to  the 
Town  Bridge  (see  p.  tt£),  and  included  the  "pond"  or 
salt  marsh  made  by  the  flowing  in  of  the  creek  under  the 
bridge.  In  1699  it  came  into  the  possession  of  John 
Beckford  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  who  was  the  only  child 


*  Wm.  Dynn  married  Elizabeth  Haskett,  June  6.  1GS4,  and  had  two  sons,  John 
and  William.   His  widow  became  the  second  wife  of  Roger  Derby. 
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of  Wm.  Pinson,  and  they  divided  it  in  1757  between 
their  sons  John,  George  and  Benjamin,  Beckford. 

The  Town  Bridge  was  first  built  probably  about  1640, 
the  first  mention  of  it  on  our  records  being  an  order,  Oct. 
11,1640,  that  "Philip  Verin,  or  any  other,  shall  make 
the  fence  that  leadeth  to  the  bridge  of  [off]  one  side  from 
the  bridge  to  the  highway  that  is  by  Richard  Norman's 
house,*  and  that  the  towne  will  pay  him."  It  was  first 
built  of  timber,  and  in  1644  an  agreement  was  made  by 
the  towu  with  John  Pickering  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  six- 
teen years  ;  but  in  1646  it  was  taken  down  and  a  cause- 
way built  instead, 

Next  east  of  the  bridge  and  north-east  of  Boston  street 
were  two  houses,  owned  in  1659  by  Giles  Corey,  the 
resolute  martyr  of  witchcraft  times.  The  western  one, 
which  stood  eisrht  rods  north-west  from  the  north  corner 

o 

of  Boston  and  Federal  streets,  was  his  own  homestead ; 
the  other,  which  stood  four  rods  north-west  from  the  north 
corner  of  Boston  and  Fowler  streets,  had  been  the  home- 
stead of  John  Alderman,  who  had  left  it  by  will  to  Ezra 
and  Nathaniel  Clapp  of  Dorchester.  They  gave  a  deed 
of  it  in  1663  to  Giles  Corey,  who  had  been  "several 
years  in  possession,"  describing  it  as  "one  dwelling  house- 
and  two  acres  of  land,"  "bounded  with  the  land  of  Robert 
Buffum,  east,  and  the  land  of  said  Giles  Corey,  west, 
abutting  upon  the  North  River  north  and  the  street 
south." 

We  find  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  deeds  of 
land  in  that  vicinity  that  this  two  acre  lot,  which  belonged 
originally  to  John  Alderman,  extended  across  Boston 
street,  the  eastern  line  of  it  beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
North  River  about  fifteen  rods  east  of  the  Town  Bridge, 
and  running  nearly  south,  crossing  Boston  street  near  the 


*This  highway  was  probably  Brick-kiln  lane,  see  p.«*fe  <f 
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corner  of  Fowler  street,  so  that  a  triangular  piece  of  land 
was  afterwards  made  by  this  line  on  the  west,  the  Brick- 
kiln, or  a  continuation  of  Essex  street  on  the  south,  and 
Boston  street  on  the  north-east.  This  triangular  piece  of 
land,  which  came  to  a  sharp  point  near  the  present  cor- 
ner of  May  street  and  Boston  street,  was  owned  very 
early  by  William  Beans  and  his  wife  Sarah,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Eobert  Buffum,  and,  no  doubt,  it  originally 
belonged  to  the  homestead  of  Robert  Buffum,  being  cut 
off  from  it  when  Boston  street  was  laid  out.  That  part 
of  the  Alderman  homestead  which  was  south  of  Boston 
street,  about  one  acre,  was  sold  by  Giles  Corey  to  Edward 
Flint  in  1682,  and  was  between  the  South  wick  lot  on  the 
west  and  the  triangular  piece  of  laud  above  described  on 
the  east,  and  extending  south  to  the  Brick-kiln  field.  In 
1659  Giles  Corey  conveyed  to  John  Norton  that  part  of 
the  Alderman  homestead  north  of  Boston  street,  together 
with  his  own  house  and  land  adjoining,  describing  the 
premises  as  "two  dwelling  houses  in  Salem,  one  of  them 
being  the  now  dwelling  house  of  the  said  Giles  Corey, 
and  is  the  corner  house  next  the  bridge,  and  the  other 
being  the  house  wherein  Mr.  Alderman  formerly  dwelt, 
and  near  adjoining  unto  the  said  dwelling  house  of  the  said 
Giles  Corey"  with  one  acre  and  a  half  of  land  "altogether 
within  fence  near  unto  the  bridge."  John  Norton  con- 
veyed  to  Jeremiah  Meacham,  in  1670,  the  same,  except 
the  Alderman  house,  which  with  about  twenty  poles  of 
land  on  which  it  stood,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Fowler 
street,  appears  to  have  been  previously  sold  to  Eobert 
Wilson.  In  1680  Jeremiah  Meacham  conveyed  to  his 
daughter  Bethia,  wife  of  George  Hacker,  "fourteen  poles 
of  land  (on  which  said  George  Hacker  has  lately  built  a 
small  dwelling  house) ,  lying  at  the  townes  end  near  the 
bridge  or  causeway,  without  the  fortification,  and  bounded 
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on  the  North  River  with  a  highway  north-west,  by  my 
land  north-east  and  south-east  and  on  the  highway  or 
street  south-west."  In  the  division  of  Meacham's  estate 
in  1696  this  was  increased  to  half  an  acre,  and  in  1731, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Isaac  Hacker,  who  in  1719 
had  bought  a  piece  of  land  next  south-east  with  a  house 
on  it ;  which  latter  house  was  perhaps  the  same  now 
standing  on  the  corner  of  Federal  street,  in  which  Jere- 
miah Hacker  afterwards  lived. 

The  history  of  the  Buffum  estate  which  was  next  east 
is  particularly  interesting  as  it  furnishes  the  only  clue  we 
have  as  to  the  time  when  Boston  street  was  first  laid  out. 
The  homestead  of  Robert  Buffum,  who  died  in  1669,  con- 
sisted of  about  four  acres  next  east  of  the  Alderman  lot, 
and  extending  from  the  North  River  to  Essex  street,  and 
probably,  as  we  have  shown,  including  the  triangular 
piece  of  land  south  of  Boston  street  where  his  son-in-law, 
Wm.  Beans  lived.  This  homestead  came  into  possession 
of  his  sons,  Joshua  and  Caleb  Buffum.  On  the  Common- 
ers Record  is  entered  for  Caleb  Buffum  "two  common 
rights  for  his  house  and  for  his  father's  cottage  right  in 
the  same  place  ;"  also  for  Joshua  Buffum  "two  rights  for 
his  house,  and  for  old  Moulton's,  in  the  same  place." 
This,  as  we  have  already  explained,  shows  that  Robert 
•Buffum  had  lived,  before  1661,  on  the  same  site  upon 
which  his  son  Caleb  afterwards  lived,  and  also  that  "old 
Moulton,"  that  is  Robert  Moulton,  lived,  before  1661, 
where  Joshua  Buffum  afterwards  lived.  Joshua  lived  in 
a  house  which  was  taken  down  in  1807,  about  five  rods 
south-east  of  the  corner  of  Fowler  and  Boston  streets ; 
Caleb's  house  was  a  few  rods  farther  east,  and  about 
eight  rods  west  of  Butfum's  Corner. 

This  Robert  Moultou  was  the  same  mentioned  in  the 
letter  to  Gov.  Eudicott  from  the  Company  in  London, 
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Apr.  17,  1629,  "We  have  sent  six  shipwrights,  of  whom 
Robert  Molton  is  chief."  He  appears  to  have  lived  in 
Charlestown,  in  1634  and  1635,  but  returned  to  Salem, 
and  was  one  of  the  Selectmen,  and  also  one  of  the  three 
Deputies  to  the  Gen.  Court  in  1637.  He  died  at'  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1655,  and  in  his  will  left  his  farm,  which 
was  where  Brookdale*  is  now,  to  his  grandson  Robert 
Moulton.  He  also  gave  to  "Goodwife  Buffum  20s,"  and 
"to  Joshua  Buffum  10s."  His  inventory  mentions  "his 
farm  35£  —  his  houses  and  ground  in  the  town  10£."  In 
what  manner  his  house  came  into  the  possession  of  Robert 
Buffum,  and  afterwards  Joshua  Buffum,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  In  another  letter  to  Endicott,  May  28, 
1629,  "our  barke  that  is  already  built  in  the  Country"  is 
mentioned.  This  was  the  first  vessel  built  in  the  Colony, 
and  was  perhaps  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Robert 
Moulton,  at  the  head  of  the  North  River,  where  the  above 
evidence  shows  that  he  lived.  This  would  have  been  a 
very  convenient  place  for  the  purpose,  and  in  fact,  was 
afterwards  for  many  years  used  for  shipbuilding.  Its 
proximity  to  the  common  lands,  which  were  then  no 
doubt  covered  with  woods,  may  have  led  to  the  selection 
of  this  place  for  a  shipyard,  on  account  of  the  facility  for 
bringing  the  timber  to  the  water  side. 

The  following  order  of  the  town,  Nov.  29,  1642,  is  the 
only  evidence  we  can  find  of  the  first  laying  out  of  Bos- 
ton street:  "Its  ordered  that  the  highway  by  the  bridge 
shall  be  laid  out  through  the  lots  of  goodman  Moulton, 
&c,  not  round  about." 

Next  east  of  the  Buffum  estate  was  a  house-lot  of  about 
an  acre  upon  which  Henry  Reynolds  lived  in  1655  ;  it 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  wide  on  Essex  street, 


♦The  brook  which  runs  through  Brookdale  was  called  ''Moulton's  Brook,"  in 
1649. 
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beginning  at  a  point  one  hundred  feet  east  of  Buffnm's 
corner,  and  extending  back  two  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
Henry  Reynolds  sold  it  to  John  Pickering,  jr.,  in  1689  ; 
Timothy  Pickering  sold  the  eastern  half  with  the  house 
to  Henry  Williams  in  1739.  The  old  house,  which  was 
taken  down  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  stood  where  the 
dwelling  house  of  Thomas  Nichols,  jr.,  now  stands,  next 
west  of  Fowler  street. 

Next  east  of  the  Reynolds  lot  was  an  acre  of  land 
which  the  heirs  of  Philip  Yeren  conveyed  to  Win.  Lord 
in  1655,  and  he  to  his  son  in  1658,  who  in  1664  conveyed 
it  to  Edward  Flint.  Edward  Flint,  in  1679,  conveyed  the 
westernquarter  part  of  it  to  Ann,  wife  of  Anthony  Need- 
ham,  who,  in  1696,  conveyed  it  to  Caleb  BufTum,  and  he, 
in  1718,  gave  it  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  having, 
as  the  deed  says,  "built  and  finished"  on  the  front  part 
of  it  "a  House  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God,  and  the 
other  halfe  of  the  said  ground  the  Donor  hereby  freely 
gives  to  the  Society  aforesaid  for  a  burying  place."  The 
Quaker  meeting  house  stood  on  the  front  part  of  this  lot 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  then  was  sold  to  Samuel 
Brown  and  removed  to  his  land  where  the  Lynnfield  road 
crosses  the  old  Ipswich  road  in  Peabody. 

North  of  the  two  lots  last  described  was  the  homestead 
of  .William  Bacon,  about  three  acres,  where  he  lived  in 
1640.  He  also  owned  an  acre  of  land  between  the  Yeren 
lot,  just  described,  and  Dean  street,  on  which  Roger 
Morey  had  a  house  before  1644,  and  north  of  which  was 
another  acre  of  land  which  Elizabeth  Spooner  conveyed 
to  Edward  Flint  in  1668,  and  which  was  probably  the 
homestead  of  Robert,  or  John  Pease  in  1644.  The  house 
of  William  Bacon  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  North  River  about  two  hundred  feet  west  of  Dean 
street.    He  left  his  house  and  one  acre  to  his  son  Isaac, 
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and  the  other  three  acres  to  his  wife  Rebecca.  In  her 
will,  ill  1655,  she  gave  the  house  and  acre  adjoining,  or 
the  use  of  it,  to  her  "brother  Robert  Buffum"  and  the 
three  acres  to  "my  cossen  Ann  Potter,  and  my  cossen 
Richard  Cherlcraft."  Ann  Potter*  married  Anthony 
Needham,  who,  in  1679,  conveyed  the  three  acres  to  Ed- 
ward Flint.  Robert  Buffum  also,  it  seems,  conveyed  to 
Edward  Flint,  in  1667,  the  acre  on  which  Bacon's  house 
had  stood,  in  exchange  for  another  acre  adjoining  his  own 
homestead.  Thus  Edward  Flint  became  possessed  finally 
of  about  five  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Dean  street,  which 
he  left,  in  1711,  to  his  son  Benjamin,  among  whose  heirs 
it  was  divided  in  1734.  Edward  Flint's  house  was  on 
the  western  corner  of  Essex  and  Dean  streets.  In  1721 
Benjamin  Flint  was  allowed  three  "rights"  for  "Mory, 
Pease  and  Bacon's  cottage  rights  on  his  father's  home- 
stead." 

On  the  east  side  of  Dean  street  was  a  lot  of  seven 
acres,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  was  parallel  with 
Beckford  street,  and  ran  from  a  point  on  Essex  street 
about  seventy  feet  west  of  Munroe  street  to  the  North 
River.  This  was  owned  before  1664,  by  Thos.  Spooner ; 
and  he  and  Thomas  Gardner,  Sen.,  and  Samuel  Shattuck, 
Sen.,  had  houses  there  as  early  as  1640.  .  John  Simp- 
son built  a  house  in  1672,  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
this  land,  which,  in  1772,  was  conveyed  by  Jane  Ropes 
to  John  Higginson,  and  by  Joseph  Sewall  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Plummer  in  1846. 

*It  appears  by  several  depositions,  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  1G93, 
book  10.  fol.  lSG-y,  that  Wm.  Bacon  was  Jiving  in  Dublin  in  lfJoO,  and  came  here  soon 
after,  and  that  his  wife  Rebecca  was  a  daughter  of  "  Thomas  Potter,  Esq.  who  had 
been  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Coventry  "  in  Warwickshire,  England,  and  that  her 
brother,  Humphrey  Potter,  who  was  the  father  of  Ann  Potter,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Anthony  Needham,  was  the  only  son  of  said  Thomas,  and  "  was  slain  in  that 
great  and  general  massacre  that  had  been  in  Ireland;"  and  that  thereupon  Ann 
Potter's  aunt,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bacon,  sent  to  Ireland  for  her  to  come  and  live  with 
her  in  Salem. 
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Next  east  of  this  was  a  two  acre  house-lot,  nine  rods 
wide,  where  Richard  Bishop  lived  before  1660,  his  house 
being  near  the  river.  On  the  south-west  corner  of  this  lot 
Roger  Derby  built  a  house,  and  lived  there  till  his  death, 
in  1698.  The  site  of  his  house  was  about  three  rods 
west  of  Munroe  street,  where  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wallis 
stood  which  was  recently  removed,  and  it  now  forms 
part  of  Capt.  Bertram's  estate. 

Between  Richard  Bishop's  land  and  Beckford  street, 
Thomas  Trusler  owned  four  acres,  in  1653.  This  appears 
to  have  been  originally  two  house-lots,  each  nine  rods 
in  width,  one  of  which  was  owned  by  William  Bound, 
whose  house  was  near  the  river.  Thomas  Truster's 
house  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  end  of  Beck- 
ford  street.  His  widow  left  it  to  her  son  Edward  Phelps, 
who,  in  1657,  conveyed  it,  with  three  acres  and  a  half  of 
land  adjoining,  to  Thomas  Robbins,  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  his  niece  Rebecca,  wife  of  William  Pinson, 
who  afterwards  married  Joseph  Bubier  of  Marblehead, 
and  conveyed  the  same  homestead  to  Rebecca,  wife  of 
John  Beckford,  and  only  child  of  William  Pinson.  They 
conveyed  the  house,  and  a  small  part  of  the  land  adjoin- 
ing, to  their  son  John  Beckford,  in  1739,  and  it  remained 
in  that  family  for  many  years.  Between  Thomas  Robins' 
land  and  Essex  street  there  were  four  dwelling  houses 
before  1680.  On  the  corner  was  the  "  Kitchen  House  " 
(see  p.  <A)  which  was  probably  built  in  1664 ;  and  next 
west  a  house  where  George  Dean  lived  in  1674 ;  and 
west  of  that  one  which  Thomas  Maule  built  in  1674, 
and  west  of  this  another  which  John  Kitchen  sold  to 
Richard  Croad,  in  1664. 

East  of  Beckford  street  were  three  house-lots  running 
from  the  river  to  Essex  street,  and  each  seven  rods  in 
width,  the  first  owned  before  1661,  by  Thomas  Cole,  and 
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the  next  by  Samuel  Belknap,  both  of  whose  houses  were 
near  the  river.  The  third  from  Beckford  street  was  the 
homestead  of  Allen  Kenniston  as  early  as  1640.  His 
widow  married  Philip  Cromwell,  who  sold  it  to  William 
Hirst  in  1680.  Dr.  George  B.  Loring  now  lives  on  the 
same'  estate.  East  of  this,  Hilliard  Yeren  owned  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  in  1665  ;  and  next  to  that  were  two 
other  house-lots,  each  seven  rods  in  width,  and  both 
owned  by  Philip  Veren,  in  1662,  who  lived  where  Mrs. 
S.  F.  Orne  now  lives,  opposite  Cambridge  street.  On 
the  southeast  corner  of  this  land,  where  the  entrance  to 
the  North  Church  is,  Richard  Sibley  built  a  house  in 
1662.  The  rest  was  conveyed  to  Mary,  widow  of  Nathan- 
iel Yeren,  who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Putnam,  and 
conveyed  the  eastern  half  to  his  son  Thomas  Putnam,  and 
the  western  half  to  his  son  Joseph,  the  father  of  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam.  Thomas'  part  came  into  the  possession 
of  Benjamin  Gerrish  in  1713,  and  remained  in  that  family 
for  many  years.  Joseph's  part  was  sold  by  him  in  1718, 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Lindall,  a  daughter  of  Mary  Yeren ;  who 
also  bought  the  land  to  the  west  that  had  been  owned  by 
Hilliard  Yeren  ;  and  the  whole  was  conveyed  by  the  heirs 
of  Samuel  Barnard  to  Nathaniel  Ropes,  in  1768.  On 
the  West  side  of  North  street  was  the  homestead  of 
Roger  Williams  in  1635-6,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  more 
extended  account  hereafter.  All  these  lots  ran  through 
from  Essex  street  to  the  river. 

The  house-lots,  between  North  and  Summer  streets  on 
the  west  and  Washington  street  on  the  east,  all  of  which 
ran  from  east  to  west,  have  been  alreadv  described.  We 
will  only  add  that  on  the  eastern  corner  of  Essex  and 
North  streets,  on  land  which  was  conveyed,  in  1670,  by 
Edmond  Batter  to  his  brother-in-law  Hilliard  Yeren, 
Sen.,  was  built  a  house  which  Timothy  Hicks  conveyed 
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to  Deliverance  Parkman,  in  1673,  and  which  was  taken 
down  about  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  south  side,  from 
Summer  street  to  Washington  street,  there  were  four 
houses  before  1661,  in  what  was  called  "Fogg's  Row;" 
but  we  do  not  know  who  occupied  them. 

East  of  Washington  street  and  next  the  North  Eiver 
the  earliest  houses  were  those  of  Reuben  Guppy,  John 
Smith,  Wm.  Comins  and  John  Symonds.  South  of  that 
was  the  homestead  of  Gov.  Endicott  (see  Essex  Inst. 
Proceedings,  Vol.  V,  p.  131) .  Where  Dr.  Cate  lives  now 
was  the  house  of  Thomas  Oliver,  whose  wife,  Mary, 
was  a  noted  character  in  the  earliest  Colonial  history. 
Thomas  Oliver's  second  wife,  Bridget,  who  afterwards 
married  Edward  Bishop,  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
Witchcraft  delusion  of  1692. 

On  the  north  corner  of  Essex  and  Washington  streets 
lived  Walter  Price  ;  and  next  east  lived  John  Woodbury* 
one  of  the  Old  Planters.  He  died  in  1641,  leaving  a 
widow,  Ann,  as  appears  by  our  County  Court  records, 
who,  in  1660,  conveyed  the  house  to  Capt.  George  Cor- 
win.  It  stood  just  east  of  Browne's  Block.  Next  east 
of  this,  where  Hon.  Richard  S.  Rogers  lives,  was  a  house 
and  half  acre  of  land,  in  which  lived  Thomas  Weeks  be- 
fore 1655.  For  reasons  which  will  be  stated  hereafter, 
we  believe  that  this  was  originally  the  house  of  Roger 
Conant,  who,  as  he  himself  said,  erected  the  first  house 
in  Salem. 

Where  the  Mansion  House  lately  stood,  was  the  Ship 
Tavern,  kept  for  many  years  by  John  Gedney.  And  be- 
tween that  and  St.  Peter  street,  was  the  homestead  of 
Peter  Palfrey,  another  of  the  Old  Planters.  After  his 
removal  to  Reading,  about  the  year  1648,  this  estate 
came  into  the  possession  of  Wm.  Browne. 


♦Wrongly  conjectured  in  a  lbnner  article  (Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  8,  p.  253)  to  be  Nicho- 
las Woodbury,  whose  Will,  dated        we  find  is  on  the  Suffolk  Records. 
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From  St.  Peter  street  to  the  Common,  and  between 
Essex  street  and  Brown  street  was  all,  in  1640,  the 
homestead  of  Emanuel  Downing.  His  house  was  after- 
wards  the  home  of  Joseph  Gardner  who  married  his 
daughter,  Ann ;  and  she  afterwards  married  Gov.  Brad- 
street. 

North  of  Brown  street  were  house-lots  extending  to 
the  river,  and  occupied  before  1660,  by  Christopher 
Waller,  Joseph  Miles,  Isaac  Page  and  Rev.  Edward 
Norris.  East  of  where  Williams  street  is,  lived  George 
Williams,  who  left  his  homestead  in  1654,  to  his  eldest 
son,  John  Williams.  Between  that  and  Winter  street, 
was  the  homestead  of  Thomas  Watson.  He  gave  his 
estate,  in  1668  and  in  1672,  to  Jacob  Pudeator,  whose 
wife,  Ann,  was  executed  as  a  witch  in  1692. 

The  Common,  until  1660,  extended  south  to  Essex 
street,  and  also  included  the  land  between  Winter  street 
and  Pleasant  street.  On  the  east  side  of  Pleasant  street 
the  earliest  houses  were  those  of  Thomas  Ilootes,  whose 
house  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  cove  at  the  east  end  of 
Forrester  street ;  and  Josiah  Bootes,  Edward  Giles,  Phile- 
mon Dickenson  and  John  Borne,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  where  Pickman  street  is  now,  their  houses  having  dis- 
appeared in  1655,  when  John  Gedney  owned  the  land, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Gedney  Pasture.  * 

For  an  account  of  the  square  between  Washington 
street  and  Central  street,  see  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  8,  p.  250. 
Where  the  Charter  street  Cemetery  is  now  was  the 
ancient,  and  probably  the  first,  burying  place.    Near  it 

*  We  propose,  in  an  appendix,  to  give  an  account  of  the  first  houses  on  the  neck 
of  land  through  which  Bridge  street  runs,  and  of  the  Planters  3Iarsh,  so  called; 
and  will  only  remark  here,  that  the  interest  which  the  Old  Planters  had  in  the  land 
there,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  a  place  of  residence,  but  simply  to  have 
arisen  from  a  very  early  use  of  it,  in  common,  on  account  of  the  great  importance 
to  them  of  the  salt  marsh.  We  also  intend  to  give  a  further  account  of  the  houses 
of  Roger  Conant  and  Roger  Williams. 
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John  Home  had  a  windmill  in  1637.  Among  the  earliest 
houses  between  Central  and  Elm  streets,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  John  Holgrave  (Downing  Block),  Henry 
Bartholomew  (Pickman  house  and  E.  I.  Marine  Hall), 
and  Wm.  Hathorne  (west  corner  of  Liberty  street).  On 
the  west  corner  of  Elm  street  lived  Wm.  Allen,  one  of 
the  Old  Planters.  East  of  Elm  street  was  the  homestead 
and  wharf  of  Elder  John  Brown. 

From  there  to  the  Neck,  the  house-lots  were  mostly 
occupied  by  merchants,  seamen,  ship-builders,  and  others 
connected  with  maritime  affairs. 


The  only  place  in  Salem  which  is  associated,  by  name, 
with  the  Old  Planters  of  1626,  is  the  large  open  field  on 
the  right  of  the  northerly  end  of  Bridge  street,  wThich 
was  for  many  years  known  as  the  "Planters  Marsh." 
This  has  naturally  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  first 
settlement  of  Salem,  in  1626,  was  in  that  vicinity.  We 
fail,  however,  to  find  anything  in  published  accounts,  or 
in  the  records,  to  support  such  a  belief,  except  in  the 
following  statements  by  Eev.  Dr.  Bentley,  and  by  Hon. 
Robert  Rantoul,  Sen. 

Bentley,  in  his  Description  of  Salem  (Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.  Vol.  6,  p.  233),  says: — "Salem,  considered  as 
within  its  present  bounds,  was  first  settled  upon  North 
River.  Shallop  Cove  (now  Collins  Cove) ,  open  to  Bev- 
erly harbour,  was  then  much  employed."  Again,  p.  231, 
"When  Francis  Higginson  arrived,  in  1629,  there  wrere 
only  six  houses,  besides  that  of  Gov.  Endicott,  and  these 
were  not  on  the  land  now  called  Salem."    He  also  says 
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(p.  228),  "The  first  fort  was  on  Beverly  side,  and  erected 
by  Conant's  men,  before  Endicott  arrived.  It  was  called 
Darbie  or  Derby  fort."  This  latter  statement,  that  Darby 
fort  was  on  Beverly  side,  and  was  built  by  Conant  before 
Endicott's  arrival,  explains  why  he  thought  the  first 
houses  were  not  where  Salem  is  now  ;  and  proves  that  in 
this  part  of  his  history  he  must  have  relied  upon  false 
tradition  or  incorrect  information,  for  there  is  abundant 
evidence  which  shows  conclusively  that  Darby  fort*  was 
on  Marblehead  side ;  and  the  depositions  of  Richard 
Brackenbury  and  Humphrey  Woodbury,  in  1681,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  an  early  possession  of  the 
land  on  Beverly  side,  in  opposition  to  Mason's  claim, 
show  us  that  when  the  Old  Planters  removed  from  Cape 
Ann  (Gloucester),  they  came  "to  the  neck  of  land  since 
called  Salem,"  and  built  their  first  houses  there  ;  and  that 
they  took  possession  of  the  land  on  Cape  Ann  side  (Bev- 
erly), sometime  after  the  arrival  of  Endicott.  (See 
Thornton's  Cape  Ann,  Appendix). 

In  the  Account  of  Beverly  by  Mr.  Rantoul  (Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.  3  Ser.  Vol.  7,  p.  254),  he  states  that  "Roger 
Conant,  John  Balch,  John  Woodbury  and  Peter  Pal- 
frey, first  settled,  in  1626,  on  the  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Collins  Cove  on  the  south,  and  the  North  River  on 
the  north,  in  Salem."  "Their  first  houses  were  near  to 
the  margin  of  the  river,  and  their  lots  running  from  the 
river,  across  the  neck  to  Collins  cove."  No  authority  is 
given  for  this  statement,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  it  rests 
upon  some  tradition  derived  from  the  name  "Planters 
Marsh."  We  have  carefully  traced  the  history  of  the 
house-lots  on  the  neck  of  land  above  described,  and 
though  we  can  show  who  owned  and  occupied  them  back 

*  Thomas  Oliver,  in  1G5S,  conveyed  to  John  Bradstreet  ten  acres  "on  Marblehead 
Neck,  butting  upon  Forrest  River,  and  having  in  the  south  end  an  old  Indian  Fort.' 
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to  a  very  early  date,  we  find  no  evidence  that  any  of 
them  were  ever  owned  by  the  Old  Planters. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  any  of  the  descriptions  by  the 
early  writers  will  throw  any  light  upon  this  question. 

In  "New  England's  Plantation,"  written  by  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Higginson,  and  printed  at  London  in  1630  (see  Force's 
Tracts,  Vol.  1),  the  writer  describes  the  soil  as"  being- 
sandy  "all  about  our  Plantation  at  Salem,  for  so  our 
Towne  is  now  named,  Psal.  76,  2."  "When  we  came 
first  to  Neihum-kek,  we  found  about  halfe  a  score  houses 
and  a  faire  house  newly  built  for  the  Governour.  We 
found  also  abundance  of  corn  planted  by  them  very  good 
and  well  likeing." 

In  Wm.  Wood's  "New  England  Prospect,"  p.  50,  we 
find,  "Four  miles  north-east  from  Saugus  lies  Salem, 
which  stands  on  the  middle  of  a  neck  of  land  very  pleas- 
antly, having  a  South  River  on  the  one  side,  and  a  North 
River  on  the  other  side ;  upon  this  neck  where  most  of 
the  houses  stand,  is  very  bad  and  sandy  ground,  yet  for 
seven  years  together  it  hath  brought  forth  exceeding  good 
corn,  it  being  fished  but  every  three  years ;  in  some 
places  is  very  good  ground,  and  good  timber,  and  divers 
springs  hard  by  the  sea  side." 

Wm.  Wood  left  New  England,  Aug.  15th,  1633,  there- 
fore corn  had  been  planted  on  the  sandy  neck  of  land  in 
1626.  His  description  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  central 
portion  of  the  present  city. 

In  "Planter's  Plea,"  London,  1630  (Force's  Tracts, 
Vol.  2),  we  find  it  stated  that  the  first  planters  removed 
from  Ca'pe  Ann  (Gloucester)  "to  Nahum-keike,  about 
foure  or  five  leagues  distant  to  the  south-west  from  Cape 
Anne." 

In  the  "History  of  New  England"  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2 
Ser.  Vol.  5,  p.  102),  written  by  Wm.  Hubbard,  who  was 
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well  acquainted  with  Roger  Conant,  he  sa}^s,  "After  they 
had  made  another  short  trial  there  (Cape  Ann),  of  about 
a  year's  contiuwmice,  they  removed  a  third  time  a  little 
lower  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  being  invited  by 
the  accommodations  which  they  either  saw,  or  hoped  to 
find  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  near  by,  called  Naum- 
keag,  which  afforded  a  considerable  quantity  of  planting 
land  near  adjoining  thereto.  Here  they  took  up  their 
station  upon  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  neck  of  land,  invi- 
roned  with  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  each  side,  in  either  of 
which  vessels  and  ships  of  good  burtheri  might  safely 
anchor.  In  this  place  (soon  after  by  a  minister  that 
came  with  a  company  of  honest  planters)  called  Salem, 
from  that  in  Psal.  lxxvi,  2,  was  laid  the  first  foundation 
on  which  the  next  Colonies  were  built."  He  also  says 
that  Roger  Conant  had  previously  examined  this  place, 
"secretly  conceiving  in  his  mind,  that  in  following  times 
(as  since  is  fallen  out)  it  might  prove  a  receptacle 
for  such  as  upon  the  account  of  religion  would  be  wil- 
ling to  begin  a  foreign  plantation  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  of  which  he  gave  some  intimation  to  his  friends  in 
England." 

As  Collins  Cove  is  almost  dry  at  low  tide,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  "ships  of  good  burthen  to  safely  anchor" 
there.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  quite  evident  that  the  neck 
of  land  which  these  early  writers  refer  to,  must  mean 
that  upon  which  the  main  part  of  the  town  now  stands, 
between  the  North  River  and  the  South  River. 

We  propose  now  to  show  who  were  the  occupants  of 
the  land  near  what  is  now  Bridge  street,  at  the  earliest 
date  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  trace  its  history. 

Where  the  Gas  Works  are  now,  was  called  Ideal's 
Point ;  the  Cove  south  of  it  was  called  Waller's  Cove,  and 
that  to  the  north  of  it  Massey's  Cove. 
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On  the  north-west  side  of  Bridge  street,  and  south- 
west of  Skerry  street,  was  the  homestead  of  Francis 
Skerry,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  north-east,  was  the  home- 
stead of  JelFry  Massey,  both  of  whom  were  for  many 
years  prominent  in  town  affairs.  Between  that  and  Bob- 
bins Lane,  which  was  where  the  school  house  is  now,  was 
a  two-acre  lot  on  which  lived  Richard  Brackenbury,  be- 
fore he  removed  to  Beverly,  which  was  before  the  year 
1640. 

On  the  land  north-east  of  Bobbins  Lane,  lived  at  about 
the  year  1640,  James  Smith,  Michael  Sallows,  Thomas 
Read,  John  Tucker,  Thomas  Robins  and  George  Ropes  ; 
and  near  them  also  Francis  Nurse,  Wm.  Bennett,  [Win.] 
Waller,  Thomas  Edwards,  and  George  Wathen.  At  the 
point  just  east  of  the  Salem  end  of  Beverly  Bridge  was 
the  Ferry  landing  place,  and  there  lived  John  Stone,  who, 
in  1636,  was  appointed  to  keep  the  ferry  from  that  point 
across  to  Cape  Ann  side,  as  Beverly  was  then  called, 
John  Massey,  who  kept  the  Ferry  after  1686,  lived  on 
the  same  site. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  Bridge  street,  and  extending 
from  where  Pickman  street  is,  nearly  to  Barton  street, 
was  the  Ship  Tavern  Pasture,  so-called,  which  was  owned 
by  John  Gedney,  who  kept  the  Ship  Tavern  where  the 
Mansion  House  lately  stood.  It  consisted  of  twelve 
acres,  six  of  which  he  bought  of  George  Emory,  before 
1649,  and  two  of  Richard  Graves,  in  1650,  and  the  other 
four  of  Margaret  Rix,  in  1655.  This  land  was  conveyed 
by  the  heirs  of  John  Gedney  to  Deliverance  Parkman,  in 
1698,  and  by  the  widow  of  his  grandson,  George  Cur  wen, 
to  Benjamin  Pickman,  in  1749.  Deliverance  Parkman,  in 
1714,  was  allowed  four  rights  "for  Josiah  Rootes,  Edward 
Giles,  [Philemon]  Dickenson  and  John  Borne's  cottage 
rights  in  the  Great  Pasture,  formerly  Mr.  Gedney's." 
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Where  Barton  street  is  now  was  a  lot  of  four  acres 
conveyed  by  Robert  Goodell  to  Francis  Skerry,  in  1653. 
Francis  Skerry  left  it  to  Henry  Lunt,  who  conveyed  it  to 
John  Higginson,  jr.,  in  1695.  John  Gardner  conveyed 
it  to-  Lydia  Barton,  in  1811.  By  the  depositions  of 
Nathaniel  Felton  and  John  Massey,  recorded  in  our  Reg- 
istry,  B.  11,  L.  254,  it  appears  that  this  was  originally 
t\vo  two-acre  lots,  on  which  lived  Robert  Goodell  and 
Peter  Woolfe. 

Next  north-east  of  this,  and  including  where  Osgood's 
wharf  is,  was  a  lot  of  three  and  a  half  acres,  which  was 
owned  by  Jeffry  Massey,  in  1653,  and  on  which  Capt. 
Thomas  Lothrop  had  previously  lived,  as  appears  by  the 
depositions  of  Samuel  Ebourne,  Nathaniel  Felton  and 
John  Massey  (See  Registry,  B.  21,  L.  251).  John 
Massey  conveyed  it  to  Philip  Cromwell,  in  1680.  The 
heirs  of  John  Cromwell  sold  it  to  Benjamin  Gerrish,  in 
1700,  and  his  heirs  to  Samuel  Carlton,  in  1736. 

Next  north-east  was  a  lot  of  about  four  acres,  which 
extended  nearly  to  where  Osgood  street  is  now.  This 
was  owned  by  Gervais  Garford,  and  is  one  of  the  few  lots 
in  Salem  which  we  can  trace  back  to  the  original  grant. 
The  town  granted  to  him  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ann 
Turland,  Dec.  7,  1635,  each  "a  two-acre  lot  upon  the 
north  side  of  [Burley's]  Cove,"  "both  abutting  upon 
Michael  Sallowes  and  James  Smyth's  lots,  provided  they 
both  build  upon  them  and  soe  be  ready  to  sell  his 
house  in  the  towne."  This  language  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  locality  was  at  that  time  considered  as 
being  "out  of  town."  The  lots  of  Sallowes  and  Smith 
were,  as  already  stated,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ferry 
lane,  and  north-east  of  Robbins  lane.  Garford  sold  his 
lot,  with  three  acres  of  marsh  adjoining,  to  Henry  Bar- 
tholomew, in  1650,  and  he  assigned  it  to  John  Browne,  in 
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1653,  who  gave  it  to  his  sons,  John  Browne  and  James 
Browne,  in  1675.  In  1654  the  town  also  granted  to  John 
Browne  "all  that  land  enclosed  as  well  medow  as  upland 
which  was  latelie  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Garford,"  and 
it  remained  in  his  family  for  many  years,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  Samuel  Carlton,  in  1734.  Gervais  Garford  was 
living  on  this  land  in  1640. 

Next  north-east  was  another  lot  of  three  acres,  owned 
and  occupied  very  early  by  [Joseph]  Young,  and  which 
was  afterwards  owned  by  John  Robinson,  who  conveyed 
\  it,  in  1694,  to  Bartholomew  Browne,  whose  administrator 
conveyed  it,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Garford  lot,  to 
James  Lindall,  in  1720,  and  Timothy  Lindall  conveyed 
it  to  Benjamin  Picknjan  in  1758. 

Next  was  a  three-acre  lot  owned  in  1658  by  Daniel 
Rumball,  and  conveyed  by  his  son-in-law,  Wm.  Curtice, 
to  Samuel  Browne,  in  1710,  it  being  described  in  the 
deed  as  "the  Potter's  field,"  and  bounded  south  by  ff Pot- 
ter's lane  leading  down  to  Planters  Marsh."  This  lane 
can  still  be  traced,  running  along  near  the  south  side  of 
where  the  old  Ropewalk  was.  It  was  leased  by  the  town 
to  Francis  Skerry,  in  1680,  and  was  sold  in  1740,  to 
Wm.  Browne.  The  name  of  this  field  has  given  rise  to 
the  impression  that  it  was  originally  used  as  a  burial 
place ;  and  from  this,  probably,  has  originated  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  Lady  Arbella  Johnson  was  buried  there, 
the  remains  of  a  monument  even,  it  is  thought,  having 
been  found  near  there.*  But  this  shows  how  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  mere  tradition,  unsupported  by 
other  evidence  ;  for  it  seems  quite  clear,  from  the  facts 
which  we  shall  now  state,  that  this  name,  "the  Potter's 
field,"  was  derived  from  the  occupation  of  the  person  who 
first  lived  there. 


*  See  Felt,  Vol.  2,  p.  44G,  also  1st  edition,  p.  522. 
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We  learn  from  the  Commoners  Records  that  the  origi- 
nal occupants  of  "the  Potter's  field,"  were  William  Vin- 
cent (or  Vinson)  and  the  widow  Isabel  Babson,  both  of 
whom  removed  about  the  year  1642,  to  Gloucester.  This 
William  Vincent  is  said  by  Babson,  in  his  History  of 
Gloucester,  to  have  been  "  a  pot-maker,"  or  potter.  We 
also  find,  in  the  "Waste  Book"  of  the  County  Court 
Records,  that  Mr.  William  Pester  of  Salem,  was  pre- 
sented for  certain  misdemeanors  "at  the  Potter's  house," 
Jan.  31,  1641.  Mr.  Pester  acknowledged  that  he  was 
"at  the  Potter's  house,"  and  says  in  defence,  "I  was  invited 
by  Pride  and  wife  ;  and  John  Stone  and  his  wife,  and  was 
at  Stone's  house,  from  whence  Ave  were  fetched  to  ye  Pot- 
ter's.'" [John]  Pride  testifies  that  Pester  "was  invited  by 
Vincen."  "Goody  Hardy"  also  testifies  that  "  Wm.  Vin- 
cen  and  [Hardy]  weare  gone  out  of  the  house,"  and  that 
"this  was  about  the  second  day  of  November,  miscalled 
Alhollantyde."  Joseph  Young  also  was  a  witness  in  this 
case.  Thus  the  locality  where  this  affair  occurred  is  iden- 
tified as  being  the  "Potter's  field,"  where  Wm.  Vincent, 
the  potter,  lived,  by  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned 
as  concerned  in  it.  John  Stone  was  the  next  neighbor, 
and  lived  at  the  ferry.  Joseph  Young  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  "the  Potters  lane,"  and  "Goody  Hardy,"  was  per- 
haps living  with,  or  near,  the  next  neighbor,  Gervais 
Garford,  for  she  afterwards  purchased  of  him  a  house 
and  land  in  Beverly. 

The  traces  of  Vincent's  potter's  oven  may  have  re- 
mained there  for  a  long  time,  and  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  ruins  of  a  brick  monument.  This  is  all  that  the  rec- 
ords tell  us  as  to  the  first  occupants  of  house-lots  in  that 
vicinity. 

'  We  now  come  to  the  Planters  Marsh  itself,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty-five  acres,  being  low  ground,  part 
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upland  and  part  marsh,  and  was  bounded  by  the  ferry 
lane  (now  Bridge  street)  on  the  west,  and  by  the  river, 
or  cove,  on  the  east,  and  extending  from  "the  Potter's 
field"  on  the  south,  nearly  to  where  the  bridge  is  now. 
Seven  acres,  of  this  was  conveyed  by  Peter  Palfrey  to  his 
son-in-law,  Samuel  Pickman,  and  by  him  to  Wm.  Browne, 
in  1662.  This  appears,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  imperfect  description  in  the  deeds,  to  have  been  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  field.  The  easterly  part  of  the 
field,  next  the  water,  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
three  parts  of  about  six  acres  each,  the  northern  one 
owned  by  John  Woodbury,  and  afterwards  by  George 
Emery,  and  the  middle  one  by  John  Balch,  and  after- 
wards by  Walter  Price ;  the  southern  one  was  owned  by 
Francis  Skerry,  and  perhaps  had  been  purchased  by  him 
of  Roger  Conant.  The  whole  field  came  finally  into  the 
possession  of  Win.  Burnett  Brown,  who,  in  1766,  con- 
veyed it,  together  with  "the  Potter's  field,"  to  Dudley 
Woodbridge.  No  claim  was  ever  made  for  any  cottage 
right  as  appurtenant  to  this  field,  as  there  undoubtedly 
would  nave  been  if  there  had  been  any  house  on  it  before 
1661. 

In  a  lawsuit,  in  1680,  concerning  the  six  acres  in 
Planters  Marsh,  which  had  been  owned  by  John  Balch, 
"lying  betwixt  Francis  Skerry  on  the  south  side  and  Mr. 
George  Emery  on  the  north  side,"  Capt.  Wm.  Dixie, 
aged  seventy  years,  testifies  that  "above  forty  years  past 
of  my  own  knowledge,  John  Balch,  Sen.,  had  in  his  pos- 
session about  five  or  six  acres  of  land  in  ye  marsh  called 
ye  planter's  marsh,  near  the  north  ferry  in  Salem."  Fran- 
cis Skerry,  aged  about  seventy-four  years,  testifies  that 
thirty-five  years  before,  it  was  known  to  be  John  Balch's  ; 
and  Humphrey  Woodbury,  aged  about  seventy  years, 
testifies  that  "about  fifty  years  past,  of  my  knowledge, 
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John  Balch,  Sen.,  had  an  interest  in  ye  marsh  called  ye 
ould  planter's  marsh,  near  ye  north  ferry  in  Salem,  with 
ye  other  old  planters."  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  among 
ail  the  papers  in  this  suit  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
any  of  the  Old  Planters  ever  lived  near  there. 

It  seems  that  the  town  claimed  certain  rights  in  the 
Planters  Marsh.  An  order  was  passed,  Nov.  26,  1638, 
"that  the  meadow  that  is  in  common  amongst  some  of 
onr  brethren,  Mr.  Conant  and  others,  shall  be  fenced  in 
the  first  day  of  April,  and  left  common  again  the  last  of 
September  every  year."  In  the  Index  of  the  Book  of 
Grants  is  written  by  Jeffry  Massey  "ould  planter's  marshe 
for  fencing  and  opening  is  in  the  old  booke  anno  1638." 
April  15,  1639,  there  was  "granted  for  the  year  to  Mr. 
Fisk  and  Mr.  Fogg  the  hay  grass  of  the  salt  marsh 
meadow  at  the  side  of  the  Old  Planter's  fields."  In  1653 
the  town  granted  to  George  Emery  "the  herbage  of  that 
parcel  of  land  which  was  John  Woodbury's  in  the  old 
planter's  marsh,  and  all  right  of  commonage  the  town 
might  have  claimed,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever ;" 
and,  in  1658,  to  Wm.  Hathorne  "the  town's  right  and 
privileges  in  the  planter's  marsh,"  and  he  gave  a  deed  of 
release  to  Francis  Skerry  in  1659,  and  to  Walter  Price  in 
1666.  This  interest  which  the  town  disposed  of,  may 
have  been  acquired  when  that  peaceful  settlement  of  con- 
flicting rights  was  made  between  Endicott  and  Conant, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Salem  to  the  town. 

We  have  thus  brought  together  all  that  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  as  to  the  early  history  of  this  locality ;  and 
we  think  these  facts  all  tend  to  show  that  the  Old 
Planters  did  not  build  their  first  houses  there,  but,  proba- 
bly before  the  arrival  of  Endicott,  had  made  use,  in  com- 
mon, of  the  marsh  land  there,. as  a  convenient  place  for 
readily  obtaining  salt  hay,  at  that  time  of  great  import- 
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ance  to  them  ;  the  town  reserving  the  right  to  use  it  also 
for  that  purpose,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  At 
about  the  time  when  Roger  Conant  removed  to  Beverly, 
they  seem  to  have  divided  it  among  themselves,  subject 
to  the  rights  of  the  town.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  land  in  that  vicinity  was  not  appropriated  for  house- 
lots  till  after  Beverly  and  Ipswich  were  settled ;  that  is, 
about  the  year  1G34,  or  1635. 

The  manner  in  which  the  house-lots  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town  were  originally  laid  out,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  earliest  settlement  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elm  street  and  Washington  street  upon  the  South  River. 
Between  these  streets  the  lots  were  small,  irregular,  and 
not  in  conformity  with  the  plan  upon  which  the  rest  of 
the  town  was  laid  out.  East  of  there,  all  along  the  South 
River  to  the  Neck,  house-lots  were  laid  out  running  back 
from  the  river ;  and  along  the  North  River,  west  of 
North  street  were  larger  house-lots,  also  running  back 
from  that  river.  Essex  street  was  probably  a  way  that 
came  gradually  into  use  along  the  ends  of  these  lots  ; 
and,  as  they  were  all  of  the  same  depth  from  the  river, 
this  street  acquired,  and  has  retained  the  same  curves  that 
the  rivers  originally  had. 

Between  Elm  street  and  Central  street  was  the  ancient 
burying  ground ;  and  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Essex 
streets  lived  Wm.  Allen,  one  of  the  old  Planters. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Old  Planters  all 
lived  close  together,  for  we  find  Wm.  Traske  locating 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  North  River,  Richard  Norman 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hill  since  called  by  his  name  ; 
Thomas  Gardner  near  Dean  street,  and  John  Woodbury, 
Roger  Conant  and  Peter  Palfrey  on  the  north  side  of 
Essex,  and  between  Washington  and  St.  Peter  streets. 

If  we  may  indulge  in  conjecture  as  to  the  place  of  the 
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first  landing,  all  the  probabilities  seem  to  point  to  the  cove 
which  then  existed  at  the  foot  of  Elm  street.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  inviting  to  those  early  colonists, 
after  leaving  the  bleak  and  rocky  Cape  Ann,  than  this 
inlet  of  the  sea,  protected  from  the  main  harbor  by  Jeg- 
gles  Island,  and  beautiful  as  it  must  then  have  appeared 
surrounded  by  pine  groves  and  gently  sloping  shores, 
plentifully  provided  with  "  divers  good  springs  hard  by 
the  sea  side." 

Gov.  Winthrop,  describing  his  arrival  here  in  1630, 
says,  June  12th,  we  "came  to  an  anchor  a  little  within 
the  islands."  June  14th,  "in  the  morning  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  the  wind  being  against  us,  and  the  channel 
so  narrow  as  we  could  not  welL  turn  in,  we  warped  in 
our  ship  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  inward  harbour." 
And  in  a  sketch  which  he  made  at  the  time  of  the  shore, 
while  Collins  Cove  and  Winter  Island  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable, the  South  River  is  fully  delineated. 

Roger  Conant's  House.  • 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  item  of  local  history  if 
we  could  know  where  the  house  of  Roger  Conant  stood, 
for,  according  to  his  own  statement,  it  was  the  first  house 
erected  in  Salem.  The  town  records  mention,  in  1639, 
"Mr.  Conant's  house  at  Cat  Cove."  This  was  probably 
only  a  small' house  used  for  fishing  purposes,  to  which 
pursuit,  the  Xeck  and  Winter  Island  were  devoted  during 
the  first  century,  lots  being  first  granted  there  in  1636  ; 
and  many  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  had  besides 
their  houses  in  town  a  "fishing  house"  at  the  Neck  or 
Island. 

The  only  other  reference  to  a  house  belonging  to  Roger 
Conant,  in  Salem,  is  a  vote  of  the  town  Aug.  21,  1637, 
that  "Mr.  Conant's  house  situated  next  unto  Mr.  John 
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Fisk,  with  half  acre  of  ground,"  should  be  bought  for 
the  benefit  of  Wm.  Plase,  a  blacksmith,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended  that  it  should  belong  to  his  heirs,  or 
assigns,  after  his  decease.  The  purchase  appears  to  have 
been  completed,  for  receipts  for  the  sum  of  10£  16s,  Sd., 
paid  to  Roger  Conant  soon  after,  are  entered  on  the 
record.  Wm;  Plase  died  April  15,  1646,  and  his  estate 
was  settled  by  Thomas  Weeks,  who  presented  to  the 
town  a  claim  for  expenses  and  for  care  of  the  deceased 
during  his  sickness.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
the  house  bought  of  Roger  Conant  for  Wm.  Plase  came 
into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Weeks  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  of  the  town. 

We  'find  that  Thomas  Weeks  owned,  before  1655,  a 
house  and  half  an  acre  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Essex 
street,  opposite  where  the  Market,  or  Derby  square,  is 
now.  The  site  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  dwelling 
house  of  Hon.  Richard  S.  Rogers.  Here,  we  believe, 
stood  the  house  of  Roger  Conant,  built  in  1626 ;  and 
this  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  that  two  others 
of  the  Old  Planters,  John  Woodbury  and  Peter  Pal- 
frey, lived  close  by ;  and  also  by  the  probability  that  the 
house,  which  is  mentioned  as  next  adjoining,  where 
John  Fisk  lived,  who  was  then  acting  as  minister  of 
the  church,  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting 
house. 

The  House  of  Roger  Williams,  1635. 

On  the  western  corner  of  North  and  Essex  streets 
stands  the  old  house  well  known  as  the  Witch  House. 
We  have  already  given  in  a  former  article  (Historical 
Collections  Vol.  VIII,  p.  257)  the  history  of  this  house 
so  far  as  it  was  then  known,  showing  that  it  was  originally 
owned  by  Roger  Williams,  in  1635-6,  and  afterwards  by 
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Captain  Richard  Davenport,  whose  administrators  sold 
it  to  Jonathan  Corwin,  in  1675,  and  that  it  was 
then  thoroughly  repaired  by  him,  and  was  again  altered 
in  1746,  a  new  roof  being  built  and  the  back  part  of 
the  house  raised  to  two  stories  and  the  porch  taken 
away. 

Since  that  article  was  written  we  have  obtained, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barton,  Assistant 
Librarian  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  a 
complete  copy  of  the  original  contract  between  Jonathan 
Corwin  and  Daniel  Andrew,  in  1675,  as  to  the  repairs  to 
be  made  upon  this  house,  which  we  here  present: 

"Articles  and  Covenants  made,  agreed  upon,  and  confirmed  be- 
tween Mr.  Jonathan  Corwin,  of  Salem,  merchant,  and  Daniel  An- 
drews of  ,  of  the  other  part  concerning  a  parcell  of  worke  as 

folloAveth,  .viz. :  Imprimis,  the  said  parcell  of  worke  is  to  be  bestowed 
in  filling,  plaisteriug  and  finishing  a  certaine  dwelling  house  bought 
by  the  said  owuer  of  Capt.  Nath'll  Davenport  of  Boston,  and  is 
situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  towards  the  west  end  of  the  towne  be- 
tween e  the  houses  of  Rich.  Sibley  to  the  west  and  Deliverance  Park- 
man  on  the  east ;  and  is  to  be  performed  according  to  these  following 
directions,  viz. 

1.  The  said  Daniel  Andrewes  is  to  dig  and  build  a  cellar  as  large  as 
the  easterly  room  of  said  house  will  all'ord  (and  in  the  said  room  ac- 
cording to  the  breadthe  and  lengthe  of  it)  not  exceeding  six  foot  in 
height ;  and  to  underpin  the  porch  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
house  not  exceeding  three  foot  in  height ;  also  to  underpin  the  kitchen 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  not  exceeding  one  foot;  the  said 
kitchen  being  20  foot  long  and  18  foot  wide ;  and  to  make  steps  with 
stones  into  the  cellar  in  two  places  belonging  to  the  cellar,  together 
with  stone  steps  up  into  the  porch.  2.  For  the  chimneys  he  is  to  take 
down  the  chimneys  which  are  now  standing,  and  to  take  and  make 
up  of  the  bricks  that  are  now  in  the  chimneys,  and  the  stones  that  are 
in  the  lean  to  cellar  that  now  is,  and  to  rebuild  the  said  chimneys  with 
five  fire  places,  viz.,  two  below  and  two  in  the  chambers  and  one  in 
the  garret;  also  to  build  one  chimney  in  the  kitchen,  with  ovens  and 
a  furnace,  not  exceeding  five  feet  above  the  top  of  the  house.  3.  He 
is  to  set  the  jambs  of  the  two  chamber  chimneys  and  of  the  eastern- 
most room  below  with  Dutch  tiles,  the  said  owner  finding  the  tiles; 
also  to  lay  all  the  hearths  belonging  to  the  said  house  and  to  point 
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the  cellar  and  underpinning  of  sd.  house  and  so  much  of  the  3  hearths 
as  are  to  be  laid  with  Dutch  tiles,  the  said  owner  is  to  find  them.  4. 
As  for  lathing  and  plaistering  he  is  to  lath  and  siele  the  4  rooms  of  the 
house  betwixt  the  joists  overhead  and  to  plaister  the  sides  of  the 
house  with  a  coat  of  lime  and  haire  upon  the  clay ;  also  to  fill  the 
gable  ends  of  the  house  with  bricks  and  to  plaister  them  with  clay-. 
5.  To  lath  and  plaister  the  partitions  of  the  house  with  clay  and  lime, 
and  to  fill,  lath,  and  plaister  with  bricks  and  clay  the  porch  and  porch 
chamber  and  to  plaister  them  with  lime  and  hair  besides ;  and  to  siele 
and  lath  them  overhead  with  lime ;  also  to  fill  lath  and  plaister  the 
kitchen  up  to  the  wall  plate  on  every  side.  6.  The  said  Daniel  Andrews 
is  to  find  lime,  bricks,  clay,  stone,  haire,  together  with  labourers  and 
workmen  to  help  him,  and  generally  all  materials  for  the  effecting  and 
carrying  out  of  the  aforesaid  worke,  excepte  laths  and  nailes.  7. 
The  whole  work  before  mentioned  is  to  be  done  finished  and  per- 
formed att  or  before  the  last  day  of  August  next  following,  provided 
the  said  Daniel  or  any  that  worke  with  him,  be  not  lett  or  hindered 
for  want  of  the  carpenter  worke.  8.  Lastly,  in  consideration  of  all 
the  aforesaid  worke,  so  finished  and  accomplished  as  is  aforesaid, 
the  aforesaid  owner  is  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  worke- 
man,  the  summe  of  fifty  pounds  in  money  current  in  New  England, 
to  be  paid  at  or  before  the  finishing  of  the  said  worke.  And  for  the 
true  performance  of  the  premises,  we  bind  ourselves  each  to  other, 
our  heyres,  executors  and  administrators,  firmly  hy  these  pres- 
ents, as  witnesse  our  hands,  this  nineteenth  day  of  February,  Anno 
Domini  1G74-5 . 

Jonathan  Cokwin. 
Daniel  Andrewe." 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  house  was  so  old  in  1675  that- 
the  chimneys  had  to  be  taken  down  and  new  ones  built. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  seems  not  to  have  had  any  plas- 
tering or  ceilings,  the  "sides  of  the  house"  only  being 
filled  with  brick  and  covered  or  "daubed"  with  clay. 

A  picture  of  this  house,  as  it  wras  before  the  second 
alteration  was  made  in  1746,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Institute.  It  shows  the  underpinning  "not  exceeding 
three  feet  in  height,"  and  the  porch  with  the  stone  steps 
up  into  it.  The  side  gables  were  perhaps  an  addition  at 
some  intermediate  period.* 

By  the  favor  of  Dr.  G.  P.  Farrington,  who  now  owns 


*See  also  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  Vol.  I,  -110. 
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the  house,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Servey  who  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  it,  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  following 
minutes  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  interior.  The 
western  side  of  the  house  still  retains,  behind  the  plaster- 
ing, the  bricks  with  which  it  was  originally  filled,  covered 
over  with  clay.  The  original  rooms  measure  nearly 
as  follows  :  eastern  room  below  21 J  by  18  feet;  room 
over  it21£  by  20  feet;  western  room  below  16£  by  18 
feet ;  room  over  it  16 J  by  20  feet.  The  chimney  is  about 
12  by  8  feet.  In  each  of  the  eastern  rooms  three,  and 
in  the  western  rooms  two,  stout  hewn  timbers  of  solid 
oak  cross  the  ceiling.  The  line  of  the  old  roof  is  now 
plainly  visible  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  chimney  in  the 
•garret,  and  shows  that  the  pitch  of  the  roof  was  very 
steep.  The  only  part  of  the  outside  of  the  house  which 
retains  its  original  appearance  is  the  western  part  of  the 
front  towards  Essex  street  with  its  projecting  upper 
story. 

The  evidence  that  this  was  the  house  of  Rosrer  Wil- 
liams  will  be  seen  in  the  article  referred  to  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  notice ;  but  since  that  was  written  we  have 
found  two  additional  items  of  proof.  In  a  deed  of  land 
on  the  east  side  of  North  street,  in  1671,  from  the  heirs 
of  Samuel  Sharpe  to  John  Turner,  North  street  is  de- 
scribed as  "formerly  called  Williamses  Lane."  After 
Jonathan  Corwin  bought  the  house,  the  same  street 
was  called  "Corwin's  Lane,"  or  as  the  name  was  after- 
wards spelt,  "  Curwen's  Lane."  Again  it  appears  upon 
the  County  Court  Records  that,  in  1650,  the  Grand  Jury 
presented  as  being  defective  the  "way  between  Roger 
Morey  and  Mr.  Williams  his  house  that  was."  Roger 
Morey,  lived  on  the  western  corner  of  Essex  and  Dean 
streets. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  briefly  recapitulate  the  history 
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of  this  house.  In  a  letter  written  from  Providence  in 
1670,  by  Roger  Williams  to  Major  Mason  (Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.,  Vol.  1,  p.  276),  he  says  "when  I  was  unkindly 
and  unchristianly,  as  I  believe,  driven  from  my  house  and 
land  and  wife  and  children  (in  the  midst  of  a  New  Eng- 
land winter,  now  about  35  years  past)  at  Salem,  that  ever 
honoured  Governour  Mr.  Winthrop  privately  wrote  to  me 
to  steer  my  course  to  the  Nahigonset  Bay  and  Indians 
for  many  high  and  heavenly  and  publike  ends,  incourag- 
ing  me  from  the  freenes  of  the  place  from  any  English 
claims  or  patents.  I  took  his  prudent  motion  as  an  hint 
and  voice  from  God,  and  waving  all  other  thoughts  and 
motions,  I  steered  my  course*  from  Salem  (though  in 
winter  snow  which  I  feel  yet)  unto  these  parts,  wherein 
I  may  say  Peniel,  that  is  I  have  seene  the  face  of  God." 

He  also  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  1638, 
that  he  had  "made  over  his  house"  at  Salem,  to  Thomas 
May  hew,  and  afterwards  John  JollifFe,  as  security  for  a 
debt  to  Matthew  Craddock.  The  proof  that  this  house 
we  have  described  was  the  one  he  referred  to,  is  as  fol- 
lows. First,  the  town  records,  in  1640,  mention  a  house 
in  this  same  locality  as  the  house  of  Mr.  Williams.  The 
title  (Mr.)  shows  this  must  have  meant  Roger  Williams. 
Secondly,  that  part  of  Essex  street  is  mentioned  in  the 
Court  records,  in  1650,  as  "the  way  between  Roger 
Morey  and  Mr.  Williams  his  house  that  was."  Thirdly, 
North  street  was  described,  in  1671,  as  "formerly  called 
Williamses  Lane."  Fourthly,  the  deeds  of  land  next 
west  in  1662  and  1665,  show  that  this  was  then  owned 
by  Capt.  Richard  Davenport ;  and  it  was  conveyed,  in 
1675,  by  the  administrators  of  his  estate  to  Jonathan 
Corwin,  being  described  in  the  deed  as  "formerly  belong- 


*The  compass  which  he  used  to  steer  his  course"  through  the  pathless  wilder- 
ness, is  still  preserved  at  Provideuce. 
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ing  to  Capt.  Richard  Davenport;"  and  by  the  same  deed 
was  also  conveyed  a  ten-acre-lot  in  the  Nprthfield,  and 
this  ten-acre-lot  is  described  in  a  deed  of  adjoining  land, 
in  1650,  as  "Mr.  Williams'  lot."  This,  by  the  way, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  statement  that  this  house  was 
built  by  Capt.  George  Corwin,  in  1642,  and  given  by 
him  to  his  son,  Jonathan  Corwin,  must  be  a  mistake.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  records  any  evidence 
that  Capt.  George  Corwin  ever  lived  there  or  had  any  in- 
terest in  that  estate. 

Finally,  in  1714,  when  every  one  who  owned  a  house 
which  was  built  before  1660,  was  allowed  by  a  law  of  the 
Colony  what  was  called  a  "Cottage  right,"  and  also  a 
"right  for  1702,"  by  virtue  of  a  town  vote  that  year  al- 
lowing a  right  for  every  house  then  standing,  each  of 
these  rights  was  allowed  to  "Jonathan  Corwin,  Esq.,  for 
his  house  and  Mr.  Williams  Cottage  risrht." 

The  following  is  the  law  of  the  Colony  passed  May  30, 
1660.  "It  is  ordered,  that  hereafter  no  cottage  or  dwel- 
ling place  shall  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  common- 
age for  wood,  timber,  and  herbage,  or  any  other  the 
privileges  that  lie  in  common  in  any  town  or  peculiar, 
but  such  as  already  are  in  being  or  hereafter  shall  be 
erected  by  the  consent  of  the  town." 

These  facts  bring  us  to  a  conclusion  that  hardly  admits 
of  a  doubt,  that  this  house,  which  has  so  long  been  an 
object  of  attraction  for  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  Witchcraft 
tragedy  of  1692,  and  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
judges,  must  now  acquire  an  added  interest  as  having 
been  once  the  home  of  Koger  Williams. 

Here  then,  within  these  very  walls,  lived,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-live  years  ago,  that  remarkable  and  truly  heroic 
man,  who  in  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of  free  con- 
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science,  and  liberty  of  religious  belief  untrammelled 
by  civil  power,  penetrated  in  midwinter  the  depths  of  an 
unknown  wilderness,  to  seek  a  new  home  :  a  home  which 
he  could  only  find  among  savages,  whose  respect  for  the 
benevolence  and  truthfulness  of  his  character  made  them 
then  and  ever  afterwards  his  constant  friends.  From  this 
spacious  and  pleasant  mansion  he  fled  through  the  deep 
snows  of  a  New  England  forest,  leaving  his  wife  and 
young  children  to  the  care  of  Providence,  whose  silent 
"voice,"  speaking  through  the  conscience,  was  his  only 
support  and  guide.  The  State  which  he  founded  may 
ever  look  back  with  a  just  pride  upon  the  history  of  Roger 
Williams. 
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